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There’s more to a town than you see on the 
surface—a prosperous looking Main Street, 
modern schools and hospitals, attractive parks! 
Behind all this are men who have planned for 
the future of their town and turned plans into 
reality. 

The Massachusetts Mutual man in your 
community is this kind of man... the kind 
who accepts community responsibility and 
finds real satisfaction in helping his town 
become an even better place to live. 
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In his own business he makes a further con- 
tribution to the well-being of the community 
... helping families plan their financial secu- 
rity and turn those plans into reality. 
Massachusetts Mutual representatives are 
specially and intensively trained for their 
careers. They are outstanding in earning the 
highest honors in their business—the coveted 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter... 
membership in the Million Dollar Round 
Table ... and the National Quality Award. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zy Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 
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MAKING NEWS iS OUR BUSINESS—Every day, through the activities of its policy- 
holders, Continental Assurance helps write a thousand happy headlines. @ Case in Point: A little extra luxury for 
Ray Wilson. He just retired on a comfortable Continental Assurance Pension through his company. Now, the 
Annuity purchased years ago has matured, bringing in additional money for his hobby .. . exciting trips . . . a richer, 
fuller life. @ Talk Continental with your own insurance consultant, your friend. In the vast and varied array of 
imaginative plans Continental Assurance writes for groups and individuals, you'll find the perfect program for you 


and your loved ones.’ Find out about Continental Assurance—one of America’s truly great insurance institutions. 


vnnccccue Continental Assurance 


ippearing COM datas’: Sud 


) Y . S . N EW Ss A member of Continental-™ational Group 
nd TIME 1960 











WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 
CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 
John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 


Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 





FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


..forinsurance men from everywhere! 





THE FAMOUS 


ELMS HOTEL 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Farm Bureau Insurance 
All State Insurance 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Business Men's Assurance 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 

















Life Stock Index 





' 1284646 4&7 OHHH 2 DM SM OB 

End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 
January ........ 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 
February ....... 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 
WUE swe ocke 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 
"RRS ARS S 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 
| RRR eee: 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 
DS 5.5.3 bake bh 153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 
* GERRE CERES: 160.2 162.3 159.2 198.0 
August ........ 150.5 . 153.5 160.9 198.4 
September ..... 136.2 149.7 163.0 187.0 
October ....... 142.6 134.7 170.7 184.1 
November ...... 140.5 138.9 187.8 188.7 
December ...... 140.9 134.2 191.0 190.4 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 194/~1943 is equal to 10, 


r—Revised. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 





LIFE COMPANIES High 
MU thre g oe sve dacbiceesanbavckones? 89 
American General ins., Texas ............0ccceeeees 39/, 
ic oict aca cekis bas testusee nese il 
III bs S6rks'nto.bdsbcebeceddees-csse cee 10 
Bankers National (h) . 24 
Beneficial Standard 18 
Business Men's Assurance ............ 0c ccc eee eens 45'/, 
California Western States (c) 2.0.0.6... 6c ccc ceueee 59//; 
Commonwealth of Eauuahy Gadde tata ws vbnak ocetamene Ce 
Connecticut General ............ odcsined cite Rekha 404 
Continental Assurance ............... Seng ite ee 
* 9” Bp egheSe eons BI'/, 
Sort, iaeenevess Life 73 
MIE SEv in cde bedis ces cccviccsecectevs 22% 


po omy poaneere DN eid shogesseaes 
kn. Sebi ekko ee cocasibeceoechoepecant 46 
Liberty Nationa Coun ea caked bord arnt aces bat ankten 67) 


Life and Casual 


Neate sential bs cake in peunares 23 
Life Insurance ot Virginia (g) . 58 
Tal oe a b6s by 00 sun dddedocaanddsons 255 
Massachusetts Prarg ee ae ; 46'/, 
PORN ec C sci biecusdvcccvecevcbiciceevete 60 
National Life & Accident ...... coves 125 
North American Life Enakes (Chleage) vied aa 
Philadelphia Life {e) aVis vathoe ce ae tiebes 6ndee oacae 60 
oui NE rd Sais ans a che bin \ avant s eeauluad 55! 
Republic Nationa se 4 
Southland Life .......... 103 
Southwestern Life 62 
Travelers Insurance 








SE MOIS 5 bi ices i'd 026 Nines vie’ su dee 
ng earns s hrkecdica ded bebGseke Kas 

PT NN TREE TOE a dik deka didn cits vevacceacavedede 39/4 
(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend. 

(b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

(6) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

(gq) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 

(h) Adjusted for 7!2% stock dividend. 

(1) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividends. 


Low 10/31/60 
75) 74 
7a Jo, 
7 7 
7 Mh 
17% 19 
12 13% 
38! : 
ay, 4 
16), 18% 
310 386 
135 163 
62'/2 6Al/ 
47 iM 
16 16 
we 39/4 
oe ue 
5 ) 
is 15) 
47 I" 
190 7 
wy, th 
4 nh 
Wh "hy 
% i 
wham 
30 40 
mm 4 
aah ‘ou 
28 29 


wa O58 RE Mi SPRL SE foe alee Se 


1960 


187.9 

189.6 

184.1 
rl768 
r1743 
11763 
r178,7 
rl846 
rl7i4 
rl748 
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{Securities Markets 


to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5 « DIcasy 4-1515 


Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 


Company Stocks 
San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 


In vestment Securities 


I\ankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


I'xternal Dollar Securities 
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What did the explorer miss 


most in the polar vastness? 


IMAGINE—if you can—a world in 
which you’d never hear a single famil- 
iar sound. 

An explorer of the Antarctic once 
lived alone for weeks in this kind of 
silence. And later he wrote that he 
missed nothing so much as the voices 
of friends, and countless other sounds 
that we hear daily. 


If your hearing is good now, how can 
you keep it that way? Equally impor- 
tant, what can you do to protect your 
children’s hearing? 


Most symptoms of ear trouble in 
adults are easily recognized—straining 
to hear low-pitched conversations, feel- 
ings of fullness or congestion, ringing 
or buzzing sounds in the ears. Any one 
of these symptoms should be investi- 
gated by your physician. 

It’s more difficult to tell when a 
child’s hearing is affected. But there are 
signs that should alert parents to trou- 
ble. Inattention, a tendency to shyness, 
a desire to be alone and inability to 
pronounce words properly—all these 
may indicate a hearing difficulty. 


Should any of these signs appear, a 
child’s hearing should be tested. More- 
over, it’s advisable to have a child’s 
ears examined after measles, chicken 
pox, mumps, whooping cough, swollen 
adenoids and a sore throat from any 
cause—even though there are no symp- 
toms of ear trouble. 

Ear infections are no longer the seri- 
ous problem they once were—thanks 
to the antibiotic drugs. When given 
promptly, these drugs usually bring 
rapid cure. And surgery is of great 
benefit to many people in middle and 
later life afflicted with chronic pro- 
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gressive deafness. 

Those who are hard of hearing are 
in great need of patience and under- 
standing. Without it they are likely to 
feel the loneliness of the Antarctic ex- 
plorer. Speaking slowly and distinctly 
is a great help. Fingers should be kept 
away from the lips since many deaf- 
ened people unconsciously depend on 
some lip reading. 

Your best protection against ear trou- 
bles at all ages lies in regular tests of 
your hearing and prompt treatment by 
a physician at the first sign of any «if- 
ficulty in hearing. 


This advertisement is one of a continu 
ing series’ sponsored by Metropolitan | 
the interest of our national health an:: 
welfare. It is appearing in two colors | 
publications with a total circulation 1: 
excess of 45,000,000 including Saturda: 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Goo«: 
Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s Diges' 
National Geographic, U. S. News, Look. 
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Company Developments 


ARIZONA Reinsured 

Westminster Life Ins. Co. .......5.-. 0s ccc eee eee Phoenix, Ariz. 
Licensed 

Mid-Vale Life Insurance Co. ...........0--e cee eees Phoenix, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA Licensed 

Certified Life Insurance Co. ...........-222--, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Admitted 

Nebraska National Life Ins. Co. ..............005 Lincoln, Nebr. 

COLORADO Admitted 

General Services Life Ins. Co. ................. Washington, D.C. 

Guarantee Trust Life Ins. Co. .............0.-0e0 ees Chicago, Ill. 

National Life Assurance Co, ................. ...- Toronto, Can. 

Selective Life Insurance Co, .......c.c2..ccccusens Phoenix, Ariz. 
Examined 

Perpetual Life Insurance Co. ........0....00 000 e eee Denver, Colo. 

FLORIDA Admitted 

Durham Life Insurance Co. .. 2.060... eee nce Raleigh, N. C. 

Emergency Aid Insurance Co. ...............0.00e eae Elba, Ala. 

Maryland - Lite: Ine. Sate: 6 Se bor ea ak is A hws Baltimore, Md. 

Pilgrim National Life Ins. Co. of America ............ Chicago, Ill. 

HAWAII Admitted 

International Opportunity Life Ins. Co. ............Denver, Colo. 

Legal Reserve Life Insurance Co. of Cal. ........Los Angeles, Cal. 

Old Security Life Insurance Co. ................ Kansas City, Mo. 

Ponnayivadie Ute Ins. Cos... ica. oie Los Angeles, Cal. 

Foamy: 1.596 108. Ges oS. ete c eee ee Dallas, Texas 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

intand Lite lasivencs Soak io 5 Stiles neces een ewe Chicago, Ill. 

KANSAS Examined 

American Home Life Ins. Co. ............020 cee Topeka, Kan. 

KENTUCKY Licensed 

American Central Life and Disability Ins. Co. ...... Louisville, Ky. 
Admitted 

General Services Life Ins. Co. ................ Washington, D.C. 

Lincoln American Life Ins. Co. ...........0.0000. Memphis, Tenn. 

National Fidelity Life Ins. Co. .................. Kansas City, Mo. 

Pioneer American Ins. Co. ... 0.0.0... cee ceeee Fort Worth, Texas 

LOUISIANA Admitted 

Standard Security Life Ins. Co. ................ New York, N. Y. 

MAINE Admitted 

General Services Life Ins. Co. ..........0..... Washington, D.C. 

Guardian Insurance Company .................0005. Dallas, Texas 

Horace Mann Lite Ins. Co, 20.5... es Springfield, Ill. 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 

Western Life Insurance Company ........... ...Helena, Mont. 
Examined 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. ..............Boston, Mass. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Brotherhood Mutual. Life Ins. Co. .............. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Citizens National Life Insurance Co. ............Indianapolis, Ind. 

Consumers National Life Ins. Co. ................ Evansville, Ind. 

Georgia International Life Ins. Co. ...............05- Atlanta, Ga. 

NEVADA Admitted 

Central States Health & Life Co. of Omaha ........ Omaha, Nebr. 


Life Insurance Corporation of America 


Np ene Salt Lake City, Utah 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .............. Baltimore, Md. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. .................. New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Life Insurance Co. ................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW MEXICO Admitted 

Great National Life Insurance Co. .............0.0 005 Dallas, Texas 
NORTH CAROLINA Retired 

Saosin tite fas Ge. sb oe ence es cee Greenville, N. C. 
OHIO Admitted 

Maryland ttfe:ins. Cou: eo ce ied a Vises Wiele ds hoes Baltimore, Md. 
CU RG WOR MK cook es ate aes eos Greensboro, N. C. 
OKLAHOMA Admitted 

Standard Security Life Ins. Co. .............. New York, N. Y. 
8 





PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Georgia International Life Ins. Co. .................. Atlanta, Ga. 

Zurich American Life Ins. Co. ...........eeeeee cece Chicago, |Il, 

SOUTH CAROLINA Examined 

Citadel Life Insurance Company ................ Greenville, S. C. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Licensed 

Stockman Life Insurance Company ............-- Rapid City, S. D. 
Admitted 

Family Life Insurance Company ................ Seattle, Wash. 

Pactie *Pidenmeoane 1nsCo. ks wee cece ees Los Angeles, Cal. 

TENNESSEE Licensed 

American Old Line Life Ins. Co. ................ Clarksville, Tenn. 
Admitted 

Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund ..............-... Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS Admitted . 

American Travelers Life Ins. Co. ...........-.- Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Life and Casualty Ins. Co. ...........---6- Phoenix, Ariz. 

VERMONT Admitted 

Republic National Life Ins. Co. ...........-2-2-20-- Dallas, Texas 

Surety Life Insurance Company ............ Salt Lake City, Utah 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Carolina Central Life Ins. Co. ..............6. Charlotte, N. C. 

Great American Life Ins. Co. ...........0200 eee New York, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

First National Life Insurance Co. ..............2.-- Phoenix, Ariz. 

Springfield Life Insurance Co. .................. Brattleboro, Vt. 

WYOMING Admitted 

Great American Life Ins. Co. ..........5.... eee eee Newark, N. J. 

Great Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. ............44.- Dallas, Texas 

Transport Life fnsurance Co. 20. 6. cc ene cee cece ees Dallas, Texas 

AIBERTA Admitted 

State Farm Life Insurance Co. ..............0045 Bloomington, Ill. 





Conventions Ahead 


DECEMBER 


Association of Life Insurance Counsel, Winter Meeting, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Life Insurance Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City. 


American Assn. of University Teachers of Insurance, Am- 
bassador Kingsbury, St. Louis. 


12-13 


14-15 


28-29 


FEBRUARY 
13-15 Health Insurance Assn. of America, Group Insurance Forum 
Biltmore, New York City. 
15-18 Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 54th Annual, Royal York 
Toronto. 
17-18 New York Assn. of Life Underwriters, GAMC Conf., Gideo: 


Putnam, Saratoga, New York. 
21-22 American Bar Assns., Ins. Section, Edgewater Beach Hote 
Chicago. 
21-23 San Francisco General Agents and Managers Assn., Northern 
California Area Managers Conf., Del Monte Lodge, Pebb! 
Beach, California. 
23-24 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Life and Property 
Casualty Affiliates, Statler Hilton, Hartford, Conn. 


MARCH 


Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Agency Manage- 
ment Conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


13-15 
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t Life Sal 
ot e es 
Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
; acquired. 
“A 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
S. D. TOTAL INSURANCE * 
Mash. Month 1959 1960 % Change 
Cal, Pr Seer ee ae $4,918 $4,864 —ly%, 
oo I Nee 5,296 5,396 +2%, 
Eis eG Rae 6,055 6,284 +4%, 
Tenn. RDG isd od cs cs ds 5,877 5,842 —I% 
Ee a oe ope 5,745 6,069 +6% 
= Pa, PUMR Siaate psn -cas gt'sb as 6,266 6,716 +7% 
eae eee 5,592 5,923 +6% 
ee Se reer e 5,633 5,900 +5% 
Ind, September ........... 5,489 5,585 +2% 
Ariz. CONNER As SU SOTR Es oe 5,928 6,065 +2% 
First ten months ...... $56,799 $58,644 +3% 
Texas November ........... 6,250 tn 3 . . : 
just three years of active selling, Life of 
Utah December eovreseences 8.017 Georgia has attained over $150 million of group 
71086 life insurance in force. Competitive rates, fast. 
Lc BOM ias. cnkis chose as $71, local claim service, tailor-made life and health 
iY plans for groups as low as four* are just a few 
- TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE of our advantages. 
ee | EPA eee $3,651 $3,544 —3% Inquiries from all agents in our territory receive 
Ariz. ne EPPS eae ae 3,819 3,891 +2% prompt attention. Write: GROUP DEPT., 1005 
» Va wy Af SU eee pare Pe poe ey Healey Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
PRU weccceccscesesce . ' ews Five in Florida; ten in North Carolina 
: any ss enan'y 4,373 4,531 +49 
J. ME Na sss tenant 4,609 4,55! ont 
‘3 DMRED I. vas Sade wan.s'y 4,391 4,098 —7% 
. ONS SS ee 4,135 4,346 +5% 
September ........... 4,010 4,031 419% Hu) LIF INSURANCE 
eat eee 4,320 4,32 0% - COMPANY 
* First ten months ..... $42,441 $42,375 0% : OF GEORGIA 
ce ey ee ys care SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
SERRDOR sci accesses j eins sian ane 
|” SEN er $51,864 2 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
RN E a $492 $491 0% 
DOI igs cba o.c4% 569 567 0% 
MUI fo diecis ose on sige 640 576 —10% 
SS pee 577 597 +3% 
OER Ss 637 656 +3% 
: SSE AR See 601 607 +1% 
ting, Me agi ssa Spice ce 543 541 0% 
Serre aa 543 569 +5% 
York September ........... 560 550 —2% 
er EMME 52. SSCs bass 587 580 —I% 
Am- First ten months ...... $5,749 $5,734 0% 
November ........... 581 F I . 
DEBORNIOF 5. ois Soc etn 529 
BRAG SEO Cee $6,859 
a TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 
Jeleiees $775 $829 479, for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
,, ff January ..........000e s 
ark femuery sorbeccorcces = ae ie founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 
a asa Nia ois dia etha.ee ; A 
leor fo weston Sees 2934's = a jaw of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 
cap eias eistaeu ss /, 
| ONS ree 1,056 1,558 +48%, = : ae b 
ste! SM ea sass sccekce 658 1,284 18% GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
| eee, PORT Se 955 985 3 
Sadlieadbor eA Ss 919 1,004 te has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 
hern ¢ See ae 1,021 1,164 149 
sbi vtecar +\4% policyholders in every part of the United States. 
First ten months ...... $6,609 $10,535 +37% 
NQWRINIOE . visio cig oss 1,258 
erty December ........... 2,476 GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 
” $12,343 MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a y P. J. Hennessey, President Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
Semnpess Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of HOME OFFICE: 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
age- “Includes $471,000,000 in. 1960 and $574,000,000 in 1959 under individual pol- wena) Ss eee ae 
Fag lh cs ali ied t tntnds Vedwalt. GREENVILLE, S.C. © SANTA ANA, CAL. © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
ews For December, 1960 9 
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Lhe Friendly 
AN EAILUN FLERE Covtrany 


Cuas. E. Becker, President ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Distinguished Service Since 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 





Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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©e¢@ Modern man for well over a 
century has utilized life insurance to 
protect his family against the cer- 
tainty of mortality. He has also re- 
lied upon the cash values of his pol- 
icies as a reserve to be utilized in the 
event of emergency, opportunity or 
retirement. However, whenever the 
price level of stocks has risen 
sharply, their popularity as an in- 
vestment medium has also risen. 
Rather than buying stocks directly 
some persons have preferred to pur- 
chase investment fund shares or to 
invest in mutual funds. These how- 
ever are Not Competitive to life in- 
surance. Investment in a mutual 
fund is nothing but participation in 
the stock market and includes an 
element of speculation. It cannot be 
considered as a substitute for life in- 
surance as protection against loss 
from death or as a source of ready 
cash. The article on page 14 graph- 
ically shows why life insurance 
should be the keystone of the invest- 
ment program of every man. After 
he has insurance in adequate 
amount, he is ready to acquire other 
investments which may well include 
corporate equities or mutual funds. 


eee For quite a while, the problem 
of financed insurance has been with 
us. The loan interest on such in- 
surance is presently deductible for 
tax purposes but, this may not be 
the case for long as the Internal 
Revenue Service is making an all- 
out effort to disallow it. The stand 
taken by one company on Financed 
Sales as related in the article on 
page 21, does not condemn financed 
insurance as universally bad or good. 
When properly sold by a competent 
agent to a qualified prospect, it has 
its place, the article states. How- 
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ever such insurance does not solve 
the problem of savings which the 
company sees as a urgent one. 


ee° Recognition that mental dis- 
ease is an illness, just like any other, 
has brought its treatment under 
varied health insurance plans. As 
the nature and treatment of mental 
illness receive further investigation, 
the extent to which this disease will 
be brought under voluntary health 
insurance will increase. Insurers 
will remain alert to such develop- 
ments and work toward finding 


‘the most sound and economic form 


of coverage to be provided. This 
should lead to a greater demand for 
and willingness to pay for such 
coverage. The article on page 25 
goes into the history and develop- 
ment of Mental Illness and 
thoroughly investigates the present 
health plans available for its cover- 
age. 


eee Many insurance men feel that 
the package policy combining fire, 
casualty and life coverages is inevit- 
able as indicated by the number of 
mergers of companies proposed or 
consumated. There are, however, 
many problems that will have to be 
faced and solved before such a policy 
can be merchandised properly. It 
will be difficult to underwrite and 
difficult to service. However the 
trend is fairly evident and it will 
be interesting to watch its progress, 
its timetable and its acceptance by 
the industry and by the public. The 
Effect of Company Acquisitions on 
the general lines and life insurance 
agent is considered from the point of 
view of the company, the agent and 
the public in the article on page 33. 
The author outlines the complexities 


which will arise and which will have 
to be met. 


eee If the interests of free initiative, 
social equity, and economic logic are 
to be served it is essential that a fair 
system be worked out for Tax Re- 
lief For the Self-Employed. The 
article on page 47 traces the history 
of the various bills designed to 
bring about the necessary legislation 
and points out the measures taken to 
prevent their adoption. The author 
contends that every bill introduced 
has either been shelved or killed by 
pressure groups and that the law- 
makers in the United States have a 
great lesson to learn from their Brit- 
ish contemporaries. 


eee In the past the image presented 
to most people by the life insurance 
industry was often an unattractive 
one. The best men graduating from 
the colleges in those days were in- 
clined to think it too conservative, 
too paternalistic and too much lack- 
ing in challenge. A number of factors 
have contributed to changing this 
situation until now The New Image 
of insurance attracts its share of cre- 
ative, reasoning, idealistic and en- 
thusiastic people. The article on 
page 51 analyzes the reasons for the 
old image and the factors which pro- 
duced the evolution of the new. 


eee The experience of life insur- 
ance companies with punched card 
systems dates back many years. With 
the electronic data processing sys- 
tems developed during the last few 
years it has been possible for the 
numerous punched cards previously 
used for a single policy to be con- 
verted into one master policy rec- 
ord on magnetic tape. This has 
made possible a Data Communica- 
tion system under which data is re- 
duced to communications—and— 
computer compatible language at 
the earliest possible input point. 
Such a system with its potentialities 
and changing concepts is considered 
in the article on page 85. 





©°@e@ In our November issue we 


published an article on the Taxa- 
tion Aspects of Phase III by Ed- 
ward G. Hearn. Unfortunately the 
footnotes pertaining to this article 
became separated from it and were 
not published. They will be found 
in this issue on page 101. 
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Does He Need His Greatest 
Protection Now? 


And does he want something more than term, yet balks at the 
higher premium for ordinary life? 


Then we introduce him to our new 
LIFE MODIFIED AT 70 


This policy allows him more protection NOW, when he needs 
it most. The face amount is twice as much before 70 as it 
-is after. By lowering the face value at age 70, the policy allows 
a reduced level premium — mow and throughout the life of 
the policy! (But it still builds cash values and gives 
lifetime coverage.) . 


The rate ranges from 9 to 35 per cent below ordinary life, 
according to age at issue. 


(Looking at it another way, the same premium dollar 
will buy 9 to 35 per cent more coverage before 70 in 
Life Modified at 70 than in ordinary life.) 


This new policy thus combines the best features of term and 
“permanent” insurance. Buyers like the protection 
—and the price! 


O C C I D E N TAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


Best’s Life News 
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Editorial Comment 


How Now, Social Security? 


ITH THE ELECTION OVER, One source of concern to 
\ V the life insurance business is what will happen 
with the new Administration in the field of Social Secu- 
rity. 

Anticipating interest in this area, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters solicited the views of the 
two Presidential candidates some time before the elec- 
tion. Each of the candidates was asked to comment on a 
statement made to the Senate Finance Committee in 
1950 by Walter P. Reuther, vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO, which indicated that Mr. Reuther then desired that 
Social Security benefits be raised to a high level, so that, 
says the N.A.L.U., “Private insurance plans would be 
de-emphasized and minimized and ultimately wiped 
out.” 

We have some reservations about the utility of asking 
two candidates to comment upon a statement made ten 
years previously, especially when the statement is so 
extreme as to assure that both candidates will disagree 
with it. The differences between the candidates’ views 
on Social Security would probably have been elicited in 
clearer fashion if the candidates had been invited to com- 
ment on current specified aspects of the controversy over 
Social Security coverage, so as to receive statements as 
to the candidates’ views on specific programs. 

However that may be, replies were received from both 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kennedy. These are brief enough 
to permit their being quoted here. 


Text of Vice-President Richard M. Nixon's Letter of 
October 15, 1960 to NALU 

It has always been my view that the economic strength 
of this country lies in the initiative and enterprise of its 
people. We must encourage these wellsprings of our 
economic power if we are to continue and to increase the 
rapid growth which has made us the strongest nation in 
the world. 

In maintaining this view I have consistently advocated 
that federal assistance programs must allow for the en- 
couragement of related activities of private enterprise. 
For example, my proposals for medical care for the aged 
allow our citizens to choose the plan they want to follow, 
and one of these plans is intended to encourage the wide- 
spread use of private insurance, not to discourage it. 

Wherever private enterprise is willing and able to 
meet the needs of our people, it should be encouraged to 
do so. And such encouragement may require the re- 
adjustment of our tax system for the purpose of stimu- 
lating economic achievement. Here again, we are stating 
that our reliance is upon the initiative of the American 
people. They alone can keep this country great, and 
nake it even greater. 


Text of Senator John F. Kennedy's Letter of 
September 30, 1960 to NALU 
While I have not had an opportunity to read Mr. 
Reuther’s testimony of ten years ago or to discuss the 
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matter with him, I would be glad to give you my own 
views on the importance of private insurance plans. 

The insurance industry performs a most valuable 
function for our citizens. It brings to their attention the 
need for a financial plan for the future. It helps them 
select the plans most suitable to their needs. The steady 
growth of private insurance plans shows that the Ameri- 
can people have accepted them as an important part of 
their security planning, 

I do not think that the continuance of private insur- 
ance is at all inconsistent with enlarging Social Security 
benefits. In fact, the growth of private insurance since 
Social Security was enacted is evidence that Social Secu- 
rity has focused attention on the need for insurance and 
strengthened interest in life insurance and private in- 
surance plans. Social Security and insurance comple- 
ment each other. 

I believe that my own proposals in this field would 
have a similar effect, and would not impair the work of 
insurance carriers. 


Next Session of Congress 


With the election of Mr. Kennedy as next President 
of the United States, it may be assumed that pressure 
for Forand-type legislation will be strong in the next 
session of Congress. We now repeat our proposal, 
which we made in the June 1960 issue of this magazine, 
that a commission be “formed from all the interested 
groups which have been contending in the health cov- 
erage arena. This commission should study the prob- 
lem of how best to provide care for the aged and in 
twelve months make recommendations for legislation.” 
The time is growing short. 


Group Derby Goes On 


FTER SEVERAL YEARS those companies which write 

large group cases and issue group insurance to 
fringe groups, such as associations, are as far distant 
as ever in their views from agents who wish restrictions 
on group. Despite the optimism displayed at the fall 
meeting of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers over the Beers report it does not seem that compa- 
nies writing cases involving large amounts of group on 
individuals will greatly restrict their activity as long as 
there are such cases still to be written. It is doubtful that 
such cases are good for the companies, or in the long 
run, for the public, but the modest moves made by 
agents’ associations to restrict jumbo group are bound 
to be ineffectual. For example, taxing as income to the 
executive the group premium paid on his life is small 
deterrent when he is in a not-too-healthy middle age and 
$50,000 of group is involved on him and perhaps $2,000 
on each of 60 employees. The only effective control is 
legislative. 
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L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 
Executive Vice President, and 
Chairman, Committee on Finance 
National Life Insurance Company 





"Marius had lived too little as yet to 
know that nothing is more imminent 
than the impossible—and that what 
we must always foresee is the unfore- 
seen." 

—Victor Hugo 
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HE HISTORY OF MANKIND is 
I ane a chronicle of change. 
Kingdoms rise and fall ; nations blos- 
som and perish; administrations 
come and go. Prosperity supplants 
depression, only to have its wings 
of promise clipped by the realities of 
life. The commonplace objects of 
one era pass to the museum of the 
next, to be supplanted by something 
of fantastic ingenuity which, in turn, 
bows to the inevitability of change 
imposed upon it by another novelty. 
Geographic areas prosper and wither, 
and perhaps rise again. 

The fortunes of individuals simi- 
larly ebb and flow. The glorious 
happiness of today becomes the un- 
bearable grief of tomorrow when a 
loved one departs. The best-laid 
plans for a prosperous business 
founder on the rocks of unexpected 
developments, adverse legislation, or 
the impact of recession. 

Mortal existence treads a path of 
constant uncertainty. Against this 
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assurance of uncertainty, prudent 
men always have sought to protect 


themselves. Modern man for well 
over a century has utilized the insti- 
tution of life insurance to protect his 
family and other interests against the 
uncertainty of mortality, and has 
relied upon the cash values of his 
insurance contracts as a reserve to 
be utilized in the event of emergency, 
opportunity, or retirement. 

Life insurance in the United States 
has survived more than a century of 
trial, and has surmounted wars, both 
foreign and domestic, depressions, 
epidemics, and all of the other events 
which disturb the even flow of hap- 
piness while they accumulate in the 
files of history. Life insurance stands 
alone as an institution in modern life 
which has protected against the risk 
of mortality, and has provided fixed 
sums of dollars at all times as stipu- 
lated in the respective contracts. 


A Complicated Document 


The nature of the life insurance 
contract makes it a somewhat com- 
plicated document. Many persons 
fail fully to understand its uses and 
functions and have tended to think 
of equities as a method of saving 
similar to life insurance. 

A sharp distinction must be made 
at the outset between contracts to pay 








NOT 


dollars, and equities. The former, 
whether a life insurance policy, a 
savings account, a savings bond, or 
similar obligation, is the promise of 
the maker to pay a specified number 
of dollars under certain conditions. 


An equity, on the other hand, is 
simply the ownership of, or interest 
in something, usually tangible. An 
automobile, a horse, a chair, a dia- 
mond, a plot of land, a herd of cattle, 
a share of a business—all are equi- 
ties. The value of an equity fluctu- 
ates more or less widely and rapidly, 
depending upon the market, and the 
owner of equities must expect that 
the value of what he owns will 
change from time to time. 

If he buys at a low price and sells 
at a high price, he is shrewd, lucky, 
or both—but that is speculation! 
If a person possesses sufficient om 
niscience to buy equities repeated]; 
and to sell at consistently higher 
prices, he soon will have amassed : 
fortune but he will have done so b: 
speculation, and the floor of th 
market place is covered with the re 
mains and the stains of the vas' 
majority of speculators who failed t 
possess the necessary and _ illusiv 
omniscience. 

Whenever the price level has rise: 
and . especially when the prices o' 
stocks or real estate have riser 
sharply, the popularity of these anc! 
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other equities grows. More people 
tend to purchase shares of stock 
when barber shops and beauty par- 
lors become popular abodes of ora- 
cles of market swings. An environ- 
ment of this kind generates all sorts 
of devices designed to beat the mar- 
ket. Self-styled market services 
whose operators would divulge little 
knowledge if they were sure of it, 
make more money telling people 
what and when to buy and sell than 
they can make by operating in the 
market themselves! And in such an 
atmosphere, the so-called mutual 
fund thrives. 

The purchase of shares in an 
investment fund or mutual fund is 
nothing more or less than the pur- 
chase of an equity. Likewise, it is 
nothing but participation in the stock 
market and it is close to, if not in, 
the arena of speculation. 

Life insurance and mutual funds 
are not competitors in the sense that 
either fulfills the functions or pur- 
poses of the other. Each possesses 
a lemonstrated function and position 
in the modern economy, but these 
Tespective positions must be de- 
termined carefully and with extreme 
objectivity. 

An investment company is simply 
a large investment account owned, 
not by one person, but by a number 
of persons. Each person contributes 
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(OMPETITIVE 





his share to the pool, receiving in 
return a certificate representing his 
proportionate ownership of the fund. 
The assets of the pool are invested 
in corporate securities. Usually a 
high percentage or all of the money 
is used to buy common stocks, with 
the balance, if any, being used to buy 
bonds and preferred stocks. 


Two Types of Companies 


There are two major types of in- 
vestment companies. One of these 
classifications and the least impor- 
tant today, embraces the so-called 
“closed-end” fund in which a pre- 
determined number of shares is is- 
sued without a guaranteed redemp- 
tion value. The other type, and the 
one most widely discussed, is the 
open-end investment company or the 
so-called “mutual fund.” The pri- 
mary characteristic of the mutual 
fund is the constant sale of new 
shares or participations at the cur- 
rent liquidating value, and the share- 
holder has the right to require the 
fund to redeem his shares at their 
net asset value at any time. 

There are at least five major clas- 
sifications of mutual fund types. 

The diversified common stock 
fund is the most important classifi- 
cation, and has shown the greatest 
growth in recent years as_ stock 






prices and stock buyers’ enthusiasm 
generally have risen. The purpose 
of the diversified common stock fund 
may be capital appreciation and/or 
income. The methods used to attain 
the funds’ objectives vary from in- 
vestment in well-known stocks to, 
in at least one case, specialization in 
the securities of companies involved 
in liquidations, reorganizations, and 
similar situations. 

The balanced fund is the second 
largest mutual fund type. This type 
of fund usually stresses reasonable 
income and safety of principal with 
long-term growth of principal. The 
“balance” is achieved by investment 
of the cash in bonds, preferred stocks 
and common stocks as seems pru- 
dent to management at any given 
time. 

Certain mutual funds have as their 
primary objective the attainment of 
a relatively high rate of current re- 
turn, and hence are classified as 
“income funds.” Income funds strive 
to provide a higher than average rate 
of return by concentrating their hold- 
ings among certain securities which 
currently yield more than the aver- 
age high-grade stock or bond and 
probably possess higher risk or less 
prospect of growth. 

The fourth principal type of mu- 
tual fund is that designed for in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Not Competitive—Continued 


vestors who wish to place particular 
emphasis on a selected industry or 
on a geographical area. For example, 
an investor may choose a fund spe- 
cializing in companies stressing sci- 
entific research, the securities of 
electronics, television and radio com- 
panies, or operating in a geographical 
area such as Florida or Texas. 

The smallest principal classifica- 
tion of open-end companies includes 


You 
KNOW... 


..- that Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 





@ opened its first United 
States branch in Detroit in 
1895 and is now active in 43 
states? 


@ maintains 150 branch of- 
fices in the United States and 
Canada from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland to Honolulu, 
Hawaii and from Miami, 
Florida to Prince George, 
British Columbia? 


@ recently initiated a con- 
tinuing series of educational 
leaflets in the public interest, 
of which over a million have 
been distributed on request? 


@ offers, among other new 
policy plans, the Adjustable 
Policy, providing the head of 
the family with a choice of 
four options after five years? 


SUN 
LIFE 
CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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those which are termed bond and 
preferred stock funds. This type of 
fund is relatively unimportant, and 
may be used to supplement holdings 
in other types of funds ; for example, 
when an investor feels that there are 
good appreciation possibilities in 
low-grade bonds or when he fears a 
general stock market decline, 

The first investment company is 
reported to have been organized in 
Belgium in 1822, almost before life 
insurance companies had been or- 
ganized in this country. 

In 1860, the first British trust was 
set up in Scotland at a time when 
British bonds were yielding about 
3% and foreign bonds 5% to 6%. 
Organinzed under the principle of 
the old English trust, the arguments 
in its support duplicated those ad- 
vanced today in favor of mutual 
funds—namely, superior manage- 
ment, higher earnings and broader 
diversification. By 1886, twelve of 
these trusts with shares listed on the 
London Stock Exchange had come 
into existence with a combined capi- 
tal of £6,500,000 or about $32% 


million. 


"Financial Companies" 


These organizations developed rel- 
atively slowly and by 1931 there 
were about 190 with paid-in capital 
assets of over $225 million. There 
also were “financial companies,” so- 
called, which specialized in shares of 
a particular type of undertaking such 
as rubber. Except for these financial 
companies, the English investment 
trusts tended to emphasize the pur- 
chase of various types of securities 
on a diversified basis, and more 
closely resembled U. S. savings 
banks than mutual funds. 

Investment trusts failed to take 
root in this country until after World 
War I, despite the somewhat rapid 
development of such companies in 
Great Britain. 

The years ending with 1926 were 
the formative years for the invest- 
ment trust and investment company 
in this country. The accelerated 
growth of investment companies in 
the three years to follow occurred 
against the background of a stock 
market boom which ran ahead of 
many of the other aspects of indus- 
trial and financial development. Un- 
der these conditions, the investment 












company movement in the Un'ted 
States reached an early peak of ex! 
pansion. 
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One a Day 


By 1929 investment companies 
were literally being formed at the 
rate of almost one each business day, 
with 265 new companies being 
formed in this one year alone. Out 
of a total of approximately 1,200 in- 
vestment companies in this country 
whose dates of origin are known, al- 
most 600, or approximately one half, 
were organized in the three years 
1927 through 1929, and each of these 
years exceeded the preceding year 
in the number of new companies 
organized. The greatest number of 
companies in existence at any year- 
end was 728 at the end of 1930. 

During the years from 1927 
through 1936, approximately 1,200 
companies and trusts were formed 
and during the same years more than 
600 companies became inactive. The 
majority of these disappeared subse- 
quent to 1929, chiefly as a result of 
dissolutions, liquidations, receiver- 
ships, or bankruptcies. At the end 


of 1936, 559 companies were re- ae : 
ported to be in existence, the small- dates 
est number at any year end subse- 

quent to December 31, 1928. 

The following table shows the 
market value of the assets of these It : 
companies at the end of each year, } 4. | 
1927-36: lnnees 

Totat Assets For YEAR END > a 
oF ALL INVESTMENT COMPANIES Shere 
Known To S.E.C. From 1927-36 ling j 
(Companies With Assets Less Than |; yy 

$500,000 Eliminated) they 
Total Assets | alter 
Year at Year End | Oto 
1927 $1.8 billion | 4. 
1928 3.7 billion J of 4. 
1929 6.3 billion | 4,;., 
1930 5.1 billion tr 
1931 3.0 billion | g-., 
1932 2.5billion | of , 
1933 2.8 billion | i.; 
1934 2.7 billion | cas: 
1935 3.6 billion | gy, 
1936 4.3 billion | wy; 
1937 2.8 billion 
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News 


Based on their study, the S.E.C. 
eportedly found that individuals 
ith a wide variety of backgrounds 
ntered the field of investment com- 
any sponsorship. Brokers, invest- 

ent bankers, security dealers, pro- 
essors, economists, lawyers and 
hccountants, just to name a few, be- 
ram2 sponsors and actively promoted 
public interest in these organizations 
by tie use of general publicity, elabo- 
ate advertising, and various other 

et ods. 

From their very inception, invest- 
ment companies lent themselves to 
exploitation. Various opportunities 
to be obtained from control could be 
and were, in many cases, established 
before a single public investor pro- 
tested the favored position which the 
organizers held, or the vulnerable 
position in which the investor was 
likely to find himself. Technical 
training and experience were not re- 
garded as prerequisites for the or- 
ganization and operation of an in- 
vestment company, as was evidenced 
by the variety of inexperienced and 
untrained sponsors. Since, at this 
time, there were few, if any, legal re- 
quirements with which promoters, 
officers, or directors of investment 
companies were obliged to comply, 
many incompetent individuals and 
some of doubtful reputations organ- 
ized such companies and managed 
their assets. 


Inside Transactions 


It appears from the S.E.C. study 
that in many cases the substantial 
losses sustained by investment com- 
panies were the result of numerous 
“fnside” transactions effected by of- 
ficers, directors, and other control- 
ling interests for their own accounts 
in the investment companies which 
they dominated. During the period 
after the stock market collapse in 
October, 1929, many of these per- 
sons were in financial straits, and 
turned to the large liquid resources 
of their investment companies to ob- 
tain assistance. 

Insiders often sold unmarketable 
securities or other properties, many 
of which were of doubtful value, to 
their investment companies or 
caused these companies to take over 
dubious and illiquid investments in 
which they were interested; they 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“Hal, when you 
chose our 
reinsurer, . 

you were on 
the soundest 
medical ground 


TT; 

Wei, I’ve been hearing good things 
about North American Reassurance from 
the rest of the staff, but I’m specially in- 
terested in your ‘medical’ opinion, Bill.” 

“Just take this Rating Manual they gave 
us.. The most complete, authoritative life 
manual I've seen... like having the best 
informed GP at your side.” 

“Glad to hear it. Each of their ceding 
companies gets one, and | understand 
North American Re does a bang-up job of 
keeping the manual updated. Anything 
else impress you?” 

“Yes—their medical underwriting capa- 
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bility is not only broad, but deep. After all, 
assessing unusual or combination risks is 
the toughest part of medical underwriting. 
Their staff and consultants are helpful to 
us because they're exposed to so many 
and varied substandard risks. For example, 
look at these papers published by North 
American Reassurance. They really know 
heart disease from the standpoint of 
insurability.” 

“| see what you mean. You know, | 
think their reinsurance services are what 
they are partly because that’s the only 
business they’re in... and | like that. By 
the way, I'd like to borrow these cardio- 
vascular and coronary papers to read.” 


“0.K.—but | want them back 
for our medical library 
soon as you're done.” 


Right. These four papers, written in whole or in part 

by Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, Consulting Medica/ 

Director of North American Reassurance Company, 

should be in the medical library of every life company. 

e Insurability in Cardiovascular Disease 

© Newer Horizons in Medical Underwriting 

© Long-Term Prognosis and Insurability in Coronary Heart Disease 
@ Life Expectancy and Insurability in Heart Disease 


Would you like a copy of each? Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dalias 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 


GROUP 








Not Competitive—Continued 


compelled these organizations to as- 
sume large commitments on which 
these insiders were obligated, such as 
participations in underwritings, trad- 
ing accounts, loans, and other com- 
mitments; they required these com- 
panies to relieve them of existing li- 
abilities and obligations to their in- 
vestment companies; they caused 
these organizations to finance clients 
of these insiders and companies in 


which they were interested ; and they 
induced the making of direct loans to 
insiders, often without any collateral 
or upon inadequate security. 


This experience, now forgotten if 
ever known to many eager buyers of 
mutual funds, is hardly an impres- 
sive monument to their existence and 
careful study of the record of the in- 
vestment funds of the ’20s and early 
30s suggests that they failed dis- 
mally to attain their goals. 








Hey Harvey! 


your 
opportunities 
are bigger... 


. . . at Shenandoah Life 
—a company with 
proven progress; solid 
growth; one with pri- 
mary goals for quality of 
plans and service. 


For full information write .. . 


G. Frank Clement, cL. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office « 


Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 





On Decernber 31, 1936, there \ ere 
39 so-called mutual funds in exist 
ence with assets totaling $506 :mil- 
lion. Although the number of nv- 
tual funds increased during the suc- 
ceeding four years, asset growth was 
non-existent. 

By December 31, 1940, there were 
in operation 68 mutual funds with 
assets approximating only $448 mil- 
lion, but by the end of 1944 the total 
assets of mutual funds were almost 
double the 1940 figure. 

Sharp growth began in 1949 when 
year-end assets were 31% above the 
previous year end. This growth was 
a combined result of larger sales of 
new shares, smaller redemptions and 
higher stock market prices. 

By the end of 1953 total assets 
were $4.1 billion, more than twice 
the size at the end of 1949, Only 
three years later mutual fund assets 
had again more than doubled, reach- 
ing $9 billion by the end of 1956. 

In just two years, 1958 and 1959, 
the total assets of mutual funds rose 
$7.1 billion, or 82% above the 1957 
year-end figure. The net increase in 
new capital from the sale of new 
shares contributed only $2.6 billion 
so that $4.5 billion of the increase in 
total assets was the result of higher 
stock prices. This $4.5 billion repre- 
sented almost 52% of the total mu- 
tual fund assets at the end of 1957, 
which is another indication of the 
sharp rise in stock prices. 

At the end of 1959 the 179 mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Investment Companies had $17.5 bil- 
lion of assets. One hundred fifty-five 
mutual funds held $15.8 billion of 
these assets, while 24 closed-end in- 
vestment companies held $1.7 billion. 
It is especially significant that this 
total amount, when converted ito 
1930 dollars, is approximately ‘he 
same amount as the value of ‘he 
funds in existence at that time. 


Three-Headed Animals 


At this point it becomes appro) ri- 
ate to examine the organization of 
mutual. funds, which — gener: ily 
speaking, are three-headed anim..|s. 
There is the fund itself, then ther: is 
the distributor, or the sales orga i- 
zation usually closely allied to, | ut 
not part of the fund; and finally, | \¢ 
so-called investment advisor usu ly 
called the management company. 
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The fund itself is really the sim- 
plest part of the structure, consisting 
merely of the legal entity which holds 
title to the assets of the fund. 

The second part of the mutual 
fund triumvirate is the distributor of 
new shares, or the sales organization. 
Sales of new shares of the fund are 
accomplished using one of three dif- 
ferent methods. The distribution 
company, i.e., the sales agent, may 
einploy its own sales force, use the 
services of a retail sales specialist, or 
sell the shares through brokers. 
Sales by brokers are the most impor- 
tant sales procedure, 


Generous Commissions 


Although the public’s enthusiasm 
for stocks and mutual funds, as stock 
prices generally rose, has been an im- 
portant factor in the rapid growth of 
the mutual fund industry, generous 
commissions to salesmen have been 
quite effective in encouraging a 
“hard sell” and a consequently sub- 
stantial increase in new capital. 

The sales charge or load paid by 
the investor averages between 714% 
and 8%. To illustrate the sizeof 
mutual fund commissions, let us as- 
sume that an individual invests $10,- 
000 in a mutual fund with an 8% 
sales load, The total sales load paid 
by the investor is $800, of which the 
fund’s distributor usually receives 
$200, the brokerage house by whom 
the salesman is employed receives 
$300, and the salesman _ receives 
$300. 

Contrast this sales load with that 
charged by the New York Stock Ex- 
change on a $10,000 purchase order. 
The investor would pay a total New 
York Stock Exchange commission of 
$49, of which the brokerage house 
would keep about $29 and the sales- 
man would receive $20. Thus, on a 
New York Stock Exchange purchase 
order the salesman gets only $20 
compared to $300 on the same dollar 
investment in a mutual fund. In fair- 
ness, it should be noted that another 
New York Stock Exchange commis- 
sion must be paid when the investor 
sells his stocks, whereas very few 
mutual funds charge a fee or pay a 
commission when an investor re- 
deems the cash value of his mutual 
‘und shares. 

However, the New York Stock 
Exchange commission for both a 
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Tomorrow is more than a shortcut away 


To a small boy late for dinner, lack of planning may not be too serious. 
His goal is only a familiar shortcut away. But mature goals require 


careful planning to insure that objectives come through . . 


schedule. 


. right on 


Through “Asset Analysis” a Connecticut General man can help you 
see what any responsible man needs to know today. First, where you 
stand. Second, where you’re going. Here’s how he can help you: 

(1) He provides you with an objective analysis of everything you 
own. (2) He shows you how your present assets can work to bring you 
toward your future goal. (3) He works out a practical timetable for 
achieving it. (4) He conducts periodic reviews to make certain that 
changes in assets or objectives are taken into account. (For example, 
predictable factors that cause unnecessary estate shrinkage can be 
clearly pointed up for consideration by an attorney.) 

Insurance? The Connecticut General man recommends it only when 
it’s obviously needed. With your own “Asset Analysis” you’ll know 
exactly where you stand—and where you’re going. See a Connecticut 
General man soon. You’ll never regret the time he spends with you. 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 








One of a series of ads running in Time, Sports Illustrated, Harper’s and 
Atlantic. 13,000,000 regular readers will be seeing these ads this fall. 








CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life | Accident | Health | Group Insurance | Pension Plans a =e 





purchase and a sale order is still 
much smaller than the sales load on 
a fund. For example, let us assume 
that our investor sells the stocks he 
purchased on the New York Stock 
Exchange for $15,000 which would 
represent a 50% capital gain. Even 
with this higher value, the sale com- 
mission would be only $54. Thus the 
New York Stock Exchange commis- 
sion for both the buy and sale trans- 
actions would total only $49 plus 


$54, or $103, which is only one third 
of the mutual fund commission to 
the salesman or one eighth of the 
total mutual fund sales load. 

Not only is the size of mutual fund 
commission attractive, but the sales- 
man receives it all at once. The 
salesman executing a New York 
Stock Exchange commission order, 
on the other hand, receives only the 
buy commission at once, and must 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WHAT do these 59 insurance 9 
@ companies have in common e 


They have all selected the HOLLYWOOD BEACH 
@ HOTEL/GOLF CLUB for their business meetings! 


HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 


American National Insurance Company 

American United Life Insurance Compeny 

Atlantic Life Insurance Company 

Bankers’ Health and Life Insurance Company 

Business Men’s Assurance Company 

Carolina Life Insurance Company 

Columbian National Life Insurance Company 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 

Confederation Life Insurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Continental Life Insurance Company 


Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha 
Gulf Life Insurance C 


Home Beneficial Life Insurance Company 
Home Life Insurance Company 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 
Interstate Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Company 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Liberty Life Insurance Company 

Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
life Insurance Company of Georgia 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

Lincoln National Life Company 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company 
Manufacturer's Life Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





r 7 


Monarch Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Mutual Trust Life | Company 
National Life Insurance Company of Vermont 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Northwest Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Ohio National Insurance Company 
Pan American Life Insurance Company 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company 
Penn Mutual Life Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Pilot Life Insurance Company 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Reliance Insurance Company 
Security Life & Trust Company of | 
Winston-Salem 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
Travellers Insurance Company 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Victory Life Insurance Company 

Zurich General Liability & Accident 
Insurance Company 





(). WHY have these companies selected the HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL /GOLF CLUB? 


Because of the assurance that they’‘ll receive a calibre of service and a 
e range of facilities to satisfy every conceivable business and recreational need. 


BEACH HOTEL/GOLF CLUB? 


e WHY do so many insurance companies return year after year to the HOLLYWOOD 


Because this high calibre of service is steadfast (guaranteed by sixteen years 


e of constant ownership). 


e WHEN should our firm take steps to join this esteemed group of insurance firms 


which patronize the HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL/GOLF CLUB? 


Now, of course, by writing to us for available dates, special convention rates 
e and a complete kit describing our exceptional facilities and features. 











HOLLYWOOD BEACH/FLORIDA 


BEN TOBIN 
President 


JOHN W. BRAUN 


Vice President and General Manager 


HOWARD L. GANEK 
Convention Sales Manager 
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SALES 








DEANE C. DAVIS 
President 
National Life Insurance Company 


ANY FINANCED SALES are based, 
Mi: least partially, on the fact 
that loan interest is deductible for 
tax purposes. However the Internal 
Revenue Service is making an all-out 
effort to disallow these deductions. 
One Idaho case is pending before the 
tax court. According to a June 18th 
AALVU bulletin, “this is the first case 
... in which the Revenue Service is 
willing to go to a judicial tribunal 
to decide the issue.” Subsequent 
bulletins indicate that other cases are 
apt to be tested in the courts as well. 

No matter what the outcome in 
the lower courts, it is likely that a 
series of appeals will follow. So it 
will probably be some time before 
we know whether or not the Internal 
Revenue Service is going to be suc- 
cessful. But if they are successful, 
a large number of policies written 
in the past few years may lapse and 
new financed insurance sales _ will 
drop appreciably. As the July Ist 
AALU bulletin says, “If Revenue 
is ultimately successful in this shot- 
gun approach, financed insurance 
may become an interesting historical 
curiosity.” So long as this issue 
remains undecided, our company 
will not reach for financed insurance. 

As a matter of company policy, we 
will continue to anaylze possible new 
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products and will add them to our 
portfolio if and when such analysis 
indicates they are desirable. How- 
ever, we do not intend to introduce 
any high early cash value policy in 
the foreseeable future. 

_ During the past few years we have 
talked a great deal about financed 
insurance. A large segment of the 
industry has criticized all financed 
sales as improper, but we have re- 
fused to join this popular movement. 
Our company policy has been, and is, 
that financed insurance, when prop- 
erly sold by a competent agent to a 
qualified prospect, has its proper 
place, though a minor one. 


Many Situations 


Just as we refuse to join those 
who condemn financed insurance as 
universally bad, we cannot agree 
with those who feel financed insur- 
ance is universally good. There are 
many different types of sales situa- 
tions in which premium financing 
may be involved. The temporary 
financing of most young-doctor busi- 
ness is quite different from the long- 
term financing involved in some 
minimum deposit or bank loan busi- 
ness. And there are many financed 
sales that do not fall into either of 
those categories. So blanket endorse- 
ments and blanket criticisms of all 
financed sales are improper and un- 
fair. 


But there is one type of sale which 
I would like to discuss a bit. It is 
the sale in which long-term financing 
is contemplated, using the full loan 
value each year, and where no plans 
whatsoever are made to repay the 
loan except at death. Strong empha- 
sis is usually placed on the tax de- 
ductibility of loan interest. Many 
times, I fear, the need for saving for 
retirement is passed over rather 
lightly and the sale is made on the 
basis of extremely low early cost for 
the death protection. 

This sale, then, is really term in- 
surance with an increasing charge. 
Where DTO is used it is level term 
insurance for a number of years, 
and where DTO is not used it is 
reducing term insurance. But in 
either case, no asset values are built 
up. It is death protection only, and 
if the insured lives, he will not have 
any retirement values in his life in- 
surance policy. 


How Many Save 


Perhaps some of these clients will 
save enough money outside their life 
insurance to have an adequate retire- 
ment income. Perhaps some will 
actually accumulate more in an out- 
side fund than they would have with- 
out financing the premiums. But I 
would like to ask any who may have 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Financed Sales—Continued 


made sales of the type I describe, 
how many clients are actually setting 
dollars aside for retirement? How 
many are actually saving systematic- 
ally and regularly ? 

I suspect that not many are 
actually saving very effectively even 
though the need for outside invest- 
ment may have been emphasized in 
the sales proposal. If this is the case, 
then we must ask ourselves, “How 
important is it that they save and 
plan for retirement?” We all know 
that people are living longer now, 
but I wonder if most persons really 
know how much life expectancy has 
increased. A mortality study of in- 
sured lives made back in the 1930's 
indicated that of 100 people age 35, 
69 would be alive at age 65 and 40 
would be alive at age 75. A study of 
morality experience between 1950 
and 1954 indicated that 77 would 
reach 65 and 50 would reach age 75. 
That’s rather dramatic improvement 
—40% reaching age 75 in the 1930 
to 1940 study, 50% reaching age 75 
in the 1950 to 1954 study. Mortality 
has continued to improve since that 





IF YOU KNOW 
where you’re going 
WE CAN TELL YOU 


how to get there 


Our General Agent's Contract 
can be 


YOUR ROADMAP TO 
SUCCESS 


For additional information 
WRITE 
The Agency Department 


THE UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


200 East 70th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 
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time. Hence, approximately 80% or 
85% of our clients will reach retire- 
ment age, and over half will live at 
least ten years after retiring. 

Protection against untimely death 
is important. Even though only 15% 
or 20% may die during their pro- 
ductive, earning years, their families 
must be protected. But if the life in- 
surance man stops there, he is only 
doing part of the job. Social Security 
will help ; retirement plans provided 
by the.employer will help; but most 
individuals must set aside additional 
money between now and age 65 if 
they are to be able to retire without 
a substantial drop in their standard 
of living. And the vast majority of 
clients will retire. 

We know the dynamic value of life 
insurance and the tremendous need 
for adequate protection. Many 
agents have had death claims, and 
have seen life insurance at work in 
keeping the family together. Many 
may have also seen the tragedy of 
death with inadequate insurance. So 
they are able to sell the need for 
protection against untimely death. 


Comfortable Life 


But how many have seen people 
who have retired and are forced to 
live on an inadequate income? All 
of my readers, I am sure. There are 
countless tragic cases of this type. 
The problem has been dramatized 
recently by the attention focused on 
health care for the aged. Let me 
point out that passing a bill for sub- 
sidized medical care for the aged will 
not solve the problem. What is there 
about medical care that is any dif- 
ferent than other living costs of the 
aged? The real problem is that the 
aged haven’t means enough to live 
on comfortably. Why? Well, we like 
to blame this condition on inflation. 
Inflation is one of the causes. But 
it is not nearly as important as the 
fact that people have not saved. 
Many people earn half a million or a 
million dollars during their working 
lifetime, but approach retirement 
with the realization that they have 
spent those dollars as fast as they 
came in—that they have not saved 
anything, or have saved far too little. 

The man who has planned and 
saved to provide $500 per month 
at retirement is justifiably disap- 
pointed if he finds that the purchas- 





ing power of those dollars has been 
eroded by inflation. But he is better 
off than the man who has done little 
or no saving and must retire on So- 
cial Security (if he is covered) and 
his pension (if he has one). Dollars 
worth 50¢ are much more satisfying 
than no dollars at all. 

Regular and systematic saving is 
essential during the working years 
to avoid heartbreak and deprivation 
during retirement years. Over three- 
fourths of our policyholders will 
have need of retirement benefits. 
How many of them are sysemati- 
cally, regularly, faithfully putting a 
portion of their earnings aside in 
long-term savings ? 

Have we over-emphasized the 
need for adequate protection against 
dying too soon and under-empha- 
sized the need for adequate’ protec- 
tion against living too long? Perhaps 
we have. In our zeal to protect 20- 
year-old widows we may have failed 
to protect 80-year old men. If so, 
we must shift our emphasis. 

As a matter of company policy, 
then, while continuing to recognize 
the need for death protection, we 
feel that more emphasis must be 
placed on the need for saving. 

Savings may be invested in sav- 
ings accounts, bonds, stocks—or in 
life insurance cash values. Which is 
the best way for our clients to pro- 
vide for their retirement years? 

Much has been written recently 
about buying term and investing the 
difference. Some companies have 
published pamphlets pointing out the 
advantages of investing in life in- 
surance cash values. Popular maga- 
zines have carried articles strongly 
urging discriminating buyers to in- 
vest their savings dollars elsewhere 
—even in a savings account at 3%— 
rather than trust them to an insur- 
ance company. Many misleading 
comparisons have appeared. Much 
confusion and misunderstanding 
exist. 


A Good Investment 


How did our industry happen to 
get into this position of defending 
life insurance as a good investment ? 
I can remember that, when I came 
into the business twenty years ago, 
life insurance was generally accepted 
as a good investment—now we are 
on the defensive. A short review of 
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the past fifty years helps to explain 
this situation. 

Fifty years ago our main sales 
problem was in convincing prospects 
that life insurance was a safe invest- 
ment, a good investment, and that 
they could expect a reasonable re- 
turn. The Armstrong investigation 
of 1905 had seriously damaged the 
reputation of the industry, and there 
were widespread doubts as to the 
reliability of life insurance to per- 
form as promised. This difficulty 
continued through the 1920’s. Dur- 
ing the great market boom of the 
‘20s, buy term and invest the dif- 
ference was preached, and the 
preachings were followed by many. 
Some rejected life insurance entirely 
and invested everything they had in 
equities. 


Most Severe Test 


What happened to the stock 
market during 1929 and the next 
few years is well known. But not 
only stockholders lost their life sav- 
ings in the crash. Banks closed and 
savings funds were lost; holders of 
corporate bonds found that the issu- 
ing companies were bankrupt. Only 
one savings institution came through 
virtually unscathed—life insurance. 
How many thousands of policy- 
holders were able to stay afloat be- 
causé of their life insurance cash 
values, we will never know. But life 
insurance had passed the most severe 
test and proved its value as an asset. 

No longer was it necessary for 
agents to convince prospects that 
life insurance was a good asset. The 
emphasis changed. We started to 
analyze needs and to show that a 
$1,000 policy would not do much 
for a widow nor provide much for 
retirement. Ten thousand dollars 
was needed, or $25 thousand, or $50 
thousand. As we sold more and more 
on a “needs” basis, we covered the 
most obvious need first—protection 
against untimely death. The retire- 
ment values and thé asset values 
were pushed into the background. 

At the same time, other institu- 
tions were growing and expanding 
~-savings and loan associations, mu- 
tual funds, etc. And they were going 
alter the savings dollar that the life 
insurance industry was giving up by 
default. Aided and abetted by sharp 
increases in the stock market and in 
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is still the country’s friendliest... 


K ...and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males ond Females)—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


e NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—ond regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plan, Age 35 (excluding W.P. and D.1.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gross 


annual premium basis. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





interest rates, these other institu- 
tions have grown and prospered. 


So we have gone full circle and 
find ourselves now in the same posi- 
tion that our predecessors did in the 
1920’s. The asset values of life insur- 
ance are again questioned. Buy term 
and invest the difference is the by- 
word, 


But the lessons learned during the 
depression have been forgotten. 


How many reading this article had 
reached their 21st birthday by 1929. 
That would make you at least 51. 
Those of us who are old enough have 
vivid memories of some of the tragic 
experiences encountered by people 
who had jumped on the popular 
equity bandwagon and wound up 
jumping out of windows. To the rest 
—the vast majority apparently—the 
stock market crash and the depres- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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mark of distinction 


Recognition of the training required to earn the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter—of 
which this key is the distinctive mark—is very defi- 
nitely growing year by year. One indication of this 
is the growth in paid memberships in the American 
Society—from 2,264 in 1950 to a record high of 
5,158 for the 1958-59 year. 


Doesn’t the increasing importance of this pro- 
fessional designation suggest to you that it would 
be worth your while to explore what C.L.U. study 
might do for you? You can get more information 
about C.L.U. activity in your community through 


your local life underwriters association. 
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ISTORICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGI- 
H& studies bear evidence that 
there has always been mental illness. 
The Holy Bible contains vivid ex- 
aniples; and clearly illustrates the 
manner in which the mentally ill 
were thought to be possessed of de- 
mons, considered to be less human, 
neglected, punished, and cast out 
from society. This attitude pre- 
vailed in diverse forms until very re- 
cent times, and its vestiges are still 
abundantly evident, even in those 
parts of the world where some ad- 
vanced concepts of mental illness 
have been developed. 

Perhaps the greatest single step 
of progress which has been made is 
the growing understanding and rec- 
ognition that mental illness is an ill- 
ness and that, like most illnesses, 
can strike anyone at any time of life, 
and can be, in certain instances, pre- 
vented as well as cured. Recogni- 
tion of this concept automatically es- 
tablishes a sine qua non relationship 
between mental illness and health in- 
surance. 

This relationship has, in turn, re- 
quired that voluntary health insur- 
ance mechanisms of all types give 
consideration to the possibilities of 
providing insurance protection 
against the costs of treatment. There 
is increasing recognition, further- 
more, of the fact that mental illness 
is often not an isolated disease unto 
itself, but that it has'close relation- 
ship to general health and disability ; 
it has been estimated that from one- 
third to one-half of the general prac- 
titioner’s patients and of surgical 
cases with acute illness in short-stay 
hospitals suffer from some form of 
mental illness. 

In their consideration of mental 
illnesses, health insurers had to ex- 
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Mental Illness 


amine many factors: What is its ex- 
tent, its nature, and its causes? How 
clearly can it be defined? What are 
the various forms of and facilities for 
treating mental illnesses? What is 
the incidence and duration of their 
use, and what is the cost on a per 
unit or per case basis? What are the 
respective roles to be played by the 
individual or his family, voluntary 
health insurance mechanisms, em- 
ployer and labor union clinics, vol- 
untary agencies of various types, and 
the several levels of government in 
the financing of the prevention and 
treatment of and the recovery and 
rehabilitation from mental illness? 
What will be the future trends in 
the incidence of mental illness, in 
its treatment, and in the rate of re- 
covery from illness? What will be 
the future demand for voluntary 
health insurance coverage for the 
costs of treating mental illness ? 


Basic Questions 


The answers to these basic ques- 
tions are not easily found. The evi- 
dence is, as yet, too scant and 
inconclusive. 





Growing understanding 





It has been estimated that in the 
magnitude of one in every sixteen 
persons in the United States suffers 
from some form of mental illness.’ 
Another estimate places the inci- 
dence at one in ten for the non-in- 
stitutionalized urban population.” It 
is reported that one person in ten 
can expect to be hospitalized for 
mental illness during his lifetime and 
that one in twenty will need psychi- 
atric services for severe emotional 
illness during his lifetime.* Approx1- 
mately half of all the hospital beds 
in the United States are reported to 
be occupied by the mentally ill.‘ 
Over one million patients are treated 
each year in public and private hos- 
pitals at a cost of over a billion dol- 
lars a year, practically all of which 
is borne by the taxpayers.* In terms 
of days of service, more hospital care 
is provided for patients suffering 
from psychiatric illnesses than for 
patients of all other diagnoses to- 
gether. However, admissions for 
psychiatric illness constitute only 2% 
or 3% of the total.® It is also to be 
recognized that some degree of hos- 
pitalization data is very little more 
than custodial in nature. 

Mental disorders have been classi- 
fied in three major categories :- 

1. The psychoses or insanities, 
which may be acute or chronic and 
which ordinarily require intensive 
treatment in a hospital setting for an 
extended period of time. 

2. The neuroses or psychoneuro- 
ses, which are less severe disturb- 

(Continued on the next page) 


1 National Association of Mental Health, 
“Facts About Mental Illness,” 1954. 

2 Pasamamick, Roberts, Lemkau, and Krueger, 
“A Survey of Mental Illness in an Urban Pop- 
ulation,” American Journal of Public Health, 
Vol. 74, No. 8, August 1957. 


3 Coggeshall, Address before the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. 


S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Public Health Service Publication 505, 
“What Is Mental Illness,” 1957. 


5 Reed, Louis S., “Health Insurance Coverage 


of Hospital Care for Mental Iliness,”” American 
Journal of Public Health, August 1960. 
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Mental Illness—Continued 


ances and which in many cases can be 
treated in psychiatrists’ offices or 
clinics. 

3. Personality disorders, which 
are difficulties in adjustment that 
manifest themselves in disturbed be- 
havior, including chronic alcohol- 
ism, drug addiction, delinquency, or 
psychosorfatic disorders. 

One study gives indication that 
there is approximately twelve times 
as much psychoneurosis as psychosis 
among non-institutionalized mentally 
ill people, and that psychophysiologic 
autonomic and visceral disorders are 
two thirds as common as neuroses. 
With respect to severity of impair- 
ment, psychoses were generally 
found to be moderate to severe, while 
the others had either no significant 
impairment or ranged up to mild im- 
pairment with below 30% disability. 
The incidence of psychoses was 
found to rise precipitously with age, 
while that of psychoneurosis re- 
mained rather constant after age 15, 
and that of psychophysiological dis- 


orders was highest in the 15 to 34 
age bracket, with no incidence below 
age 15 and none over age 65. 

There are, of course, other recog- 
nized types of mental disabilities, in- 
cluding epileptics, and mentally de- 
fectives or the mentally deficient. 
There are also those categorized as 
the criminally insane, alcoholics, and 
drug addicts. 

The causes of mental illness do 
not appear to be clearly known. 
Some result from accidental damage 
to the brain. Some result from infec- 
tions. Some result from advanced 
age. In most instances, however, 
there is no detectable change in the 
structure of the brain. Some appear 
to result from severe or prolonged 
stress and strain; yet there appears 
no completely satisfactory answer to 
why one person is apparently able to 
take stress and strain without ad- 
verse affect while another becomes 
mentally ill. 

The types of care or facilities for 
care of mental illness are varied, as 
in the case of care for physical ill- 
ness. In a specific case they may be 
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used singly or in combination, the 
choice being determined by many 
factors including the nature and :le- 
gree of the illness and the personal, 
social, economic, and environmental 
characteristics of the patient. The 
relationship and-degree of the use of 
these have been changing in the light 
of knowledge developing from cur- 
rent experimentation.® Briefly these 
types of care and facilities include 
mental hospitals customarily de- 
signed for long-term care and in 
most cases financed by the states; 
private psychopathic hospitals; vet- 
erans psychiatric hospitals ; psychiat- 
ric wards of general hospitals ; “Half 
way” houses; day hospitals; skilled 
nursing homes; out-patient psychi- 
atric clinics; private practice psy- 
chiatrists ; psychological clinics ; and 
other community psychiatric facili- 
ties. Care for mental illness also oc- 
curs in special places of treatment 
for alcoholics and drug addicts, in 
homes for the aged, in residential 
treatment centers for children, and 
in child guidance centers. The fam- 
ily physician, the clergy, the local 
health department, the public health 
nurse, employer or union clinics, so- 
cial agencies, and other sources of 
guidance may also play important 
roles in the detection or treatment 
of mental illness. 

Some available facts concerning 
the use of certain of these facilities 
are to be noted since they are directly 
relevant to health insurance cover- 
ages. Of the institutionalized men- 
tally ill, only some 2.2% are cared 
for in private mental hospitals, the 
remainder being in the various types 
of publicly financed institutions. Of 
the resident population of mental in- 
stitutions, about half are estimated to 
be over 65 years of age. 62% of ad- 
missions to mental hospitals, how- 
ever, are those below age 60. The 
average length of stay in a state 
mental hospital is reported to be 
about eight years, with about 15% of 
the patients having been there less 
than a year, 25% between one ard 
five years, and 60% from five to 
forty-five years or longer. 

However, the responsibility for 
care and treatment of the mentally ‘|! 
is tending to move out from the me:)- 
tal hospital. Hence, the total number 
of patients in state mental institu- 

6 Hewitt, Robert Ti, M.D. 
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ons has been decreasing, although 
imissions have been increasing. 
oday an increasing number of the 
nentally ill are treated in special psy- 
hhiatric wards of general hospitals. 
Vhereas twenty years ago only some 
orty-eight general hospitals in the 
nited States were treating psychi- 
tric patients, today the number is 
stimated to be from 500 to 600. 
Many others accept mentally ill per- 
wns for short-term treatment. Un- 
like the lengths of stay in mental 


hospitals, those in the general hospi- 


als are relatively short, the average 
arying among hospitals in New 
York City from 13.5 days to 51 
days.7 In several states public funds 
are used to subsidize such treatment. 
The availability and use of psy- 
hiatric clinics has been increasing ; 
arying in their purposes and in 
eir methods of functioning, so also 
as the availability and use of private 
psychiatrists and clinical psycholo- 
gists. It has been said ® that while 
about 10% of the population have 
significant mental health problems, 
only 0.6% are ill enough to require 
care in a psychiatric hospital and that 
the remaining 90% so-called normal 
group need mental health education 
and counseling to prevent develop- 
ment of illness. 


Cost of Treatment 


As with the costs of all forms of 
medical care, the costs of treating 
mental illness are borne in a great 
many different ways, either singly or 
in a combination. They might be 
borne by the patient from income or 
other economic resources, or from 
voluntary health insurance coverage, 
or by various means made available 
by organizations such as churches, 
labor unions, and fraternal or social 
organizations. They might be paid 
for as a result of present or former 
ocupational pursuits, including care 
provided or paid for by private and 
public employers or labor unions, 
care provided to members of reli- 
gious orders and to members of the 
professions which provide medical 
tare, or care provided to members 


7 Patton and Forstenger, “The Volume and 
Cost of Psychiatric Services Provided in New 
York by Federal, State, and Local Government,” 
Community Council of Greater New York, 
March 17, 1958. 


8 Mitchell, Charles F., “State Agency Pro- 


gtam Planning for Community Mental Health,” 
im Health Reports, Vol. 74, No. 6, June 
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of the uniformed services and their 
dependents. They might be borne 
by public funds established for the 
care of specific persons such as vet- 
erans, Indians, Eskimos, and those 
confined to penal or corrective in- 
stitutions ; by the family or friends of 
the patient. Treatment costs might 
be borne by a variety of voluntary 
agencies, some of which have special 
purposes such as tuberculosis or 
polio, and others of which have more 
general purposes or by the use 
of public funds through the estab- 
lishment of facilities for care such as 
mental hospitals and psychiatric clin- 
ics. 

The relationship of these various 
means for paying for medical care 
has, of course, been changing. One 
of the most pronounced evolutionary 
factors in this change is the develop- 
ment and growth of voluntary health 
insurance over the past quarter cen- 
tury to the point where in 1959 over 
127 million people, or 72% of the 
population of the United States, had 
some form of coverage and where 
$5.2 billion were paid in benefits dur- 
ing that same year. 


What role has voluntary health in- 
surance been playing in the financing 
of treatment for mental illness? 
Here it must be recognized that vol- 
untary health insurance in the 
United States assumes many forms 
and represents a variety of ap- 
proaches. These include insurance 
companies, service plans like Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, dental serv- 
ice corporations, group medical and 
dental practice plans operating on a 
prepayment basis, plans that are 
self-administered by employers or 
labor unions, community plans, pre- 
payment vision care plans, prepay- 
ment drug plans, fraternal societies, 
and rural and consumer health co- 
operatives. Coverage is provided on 
an individual, family, and group 
basis. Each type of insurer has its 
distinctive approach, providing to the 
buyer of insurance the opportunity 
to choose the kind of plan and cov- 
erage best suited to his needs. This 
situation is unique in our nation. 

Most of the group practice, coop- 
erative, or community-wide prepay- 
ment medical care plans do not make 

(Continued on the next page) 
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provision for the treatment of men- 
tal illness. Some, such as the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, provide psychiatric consulta- 
tion service for early detection and 
diagnosis but do not provide for 
treatment.® Others, such as Group 
Health Association of Washington, 
D. C., while excluding treatment, 
provide counselling by a psychologist 
at a charge of $7 an hour.’® Others, 
such as the Kaiser Foundation ( Per- 
manente) Health Plan in California, 
while excluding treatment for mental 
illness, provide testing and therapy 
at a cost to the patient of some $5 
an hour.’° Group Health Insurance, 
Inc. in New York City, however, in 
1959 announced " a two year sub- 
sidized experimental program for a 
sample of its subscribers in which 
more than one thousand psychiatrists 
in the New York City area are re- 
ported to participate. Services in- 
clude office psychotherapy on an 
individual or group basis, electric- 
shock treatments and accompanying 
anesthesia, psychological testing, and 
thirty days of in-hospital care. For 
an individual psychotherapy session 
the plan will pay $15 with the patient 
paying $5, up to fifteen sessions. 
Group sessions will be paid for at 
$3 a session, with $1 being paid by 
the patient. Payments are limited to 
$225. No additional premium is 
charged the sample subscriber for 
this added coverage. 


Blue Cross Plans 


A total of fifty-seven of the eighty- 
five Blue Cross Plans were reported 
in 1958 to provide benefits for nerv- 
ous and mental conditions under 
their most widely held certificates ; 
twenty-eight plans excluded cover- 
age. Coverage varies, with some 
plans providing the same benefits as 
for other illnesses if provided in a 
contracting hospital, others covering 
care only in private hospitals, some 
providing coverage in special insti- 
tutions, and some providing some 
type of special coverage such as mon- 
etary allowances or regular benefits 


9 Alt, Edith, American Psychiatric Association 
symposium, May 14, 1957. 


10 Reed, Louis S., “‘Present Practices of Health 
Insurance Plans in Covering Psychiatric Illness: 


Costs and Problems,”’ American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, May 1957 


11 Journal of Commerce, June 19, 1959. 


for a limited number of days, usually 
from ten to thirty days. Fifty-nine of 
the Blue Cross Plans provide cover- 
age for mental illness under their 
most comprehensive certificates. 
Again the coverage varies, with some 
providing the same benefits as for 
other illnesses, some covering private 
hospitals only, some covering mental 
cases in general hospitals but not 
nervous cases, and some providing 
limited benefits for nervous and men- 
tal cases.!* 


Blue Shield Plans 


Forty-one of the seventy-two 
Blue Shield Plans in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and Canada 
were reported in 1958 to provide 
benefits for nervous and mental dis- 
orders under their basic certificates. 
Of these, sixteen plans provide the 
same coverage as for other medical 
conditions and twenty-five provide 
limited coverage. Coverage is usu- 
ally only applicable while a bed-pa- 
tient in a general hospital. Care in 
rest homes, convalescent homes, 
special psychiatric hospitals, or 
other institutions is usually ex- 
cluded, except under extended bene- 
fits certificates. Three Blue Shield 
Plans provide for psychiatric care 
on an out-patient basis, one of these 
providing the same benefits, one re- 
stricting the benefit to thirty days 
for the lifetime of the certificate, 
and one covering only certain diag- 
noses, benefits varying with the di- 
agnosis.'* 

Insurance company coverage for 
hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense is almost universally the same 
for mental and emotional disorders 
as for other conditions. Under group 
major or comprehensive medical ex- 
pense insurance coverages the same 
is generally true, although some now 
provide for a lesser degree of reim- 
bursement for mental illnesses if the 
patient is not disabled or hospitalized. 

This latter form of coverage, first 
developed about a decade ago, now 
covers over 22 million people for the 
necessary and reasonable costs of 
care either in or out of the hospital, 

12 MacLean, Basil C., M.D., “Coverage of 
Nervous and Mental Conditions by Blue Cross 


Plans,” Community Council of Greater New 
York, February 27, 1958. 


13 Blue Shield Commission, Research Divi- 
sion, “Blue Shield Coverage of Mental and Nerv- 
ous Conditions,"’ March 1958, 











including the cost of nursing, drugs, 
and other forms of care. A deducti 
ble of from $50 to $300 has as its 
purpose the elimination of the 
smaller, administratively expensive 
claims or those covered by a basid 
hospital -surgical-medical expense 
plan. A coinsurance feature by 
which the insured shares in the pay- 
ment of medical expenses to the ex- 
tent of 20% or 25%, has as its pur- 
pose a discouragement of the use of 
unnecessary or luxury forms of care 
or facilities by requiring the insured 
to share in the costs. These two 
features, in turn, make possible the 
coverage of all forms of medical care, 
in or out of hospital, up to large 
maxima amounts ranging from $5 
thousand to $15 thousand or higher. 
In designing this coverage, the in- 





ure 
yor 
wit 


surance companies have tried toff 


make available protection that is 


broad, commensurate with its cost, 


This principle has been applied tof 


coverage for nervous and mental 
disorders. Insofar as practical, no 
differentiation is made between men- 
tal illness or any other illness.” 

Experience has shown, however, 
that the substantial benefits available 
under major medical expense insut- 
ance sometimes result in dispropor- 
tionately large claim costs for ambu- 
latory psychiatric care. Consequently, 
some companies are finding it neces- 
sary to increase the share in the 
charges borne by the insured for 
these ambulatory services from 20% 
to 50% and/or to limit the number 
of out-patient visits for which reim- 
bursement will be made to a fixed 
number, as fifty in a year, with per- 
haps a limit on the maximum cov- 
ered expense per visit, such as $20. 
Such instances affect primarily cases 
where extensive psychoanalysis is 
sought, these being the ones most re- 
sponsive to purely subjective as 
compared to medically necessiry 
influences. 


Further Limitations 


Some major medical expense in- 
surance written on an _ individ.ia 
or family policy basis provides ‘or 
further limitations on the cover:ge 
for mental illness, such as a requi"e- 

(Continued on page 30) 

14 Miller, Morton D., “Coverage of Mevtal 
Illness Under Health Insurance Policies Wri':e" 
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As the headline says, “‘old policies are like old friends.” N/W National agents make certain that their 
policyowners realize that “‘old policies are indeed old friends,” that cannot be replaced 
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in giving N/W National permission to use his 
letter, Mr. Eastburn, Vice President of New York 
Airways, Inc., said, “The policy was purchased in 
Omaha, while living there. When we moved to 
Seattle, then to Los Angeles, followed by the 
move to New York, the policy was a factor in the 
purchase of homes in each city. 


“While in Los Angeles, our oldest daughter fin- 
ished USC, the son completed his course at UCLA 
and the youngest daughter completed two years 
at USC before she decided to get married. 


“The N/W National policy was used directly for 
borrowing in most of these important steps in my 
life. It permitted the assumption of obligations 
wherein the value of the policy was a guarantee 
to me of my ability to perform. 


“Currently the proceeds are being used along 
with his own savings, to back my son in the es- 
tablishment of his mill-work contracting business 
in San Rafael, California.” 
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Mental Iliness—from page 28 


ment of confinement in a general 
hospital, and some still eliminate this 
form of coverage entirely. Major 
medical expense insurance written 
on small groups of 25 or less em- 
ployees sometimes limits the maxi- 
mum benefit payable for the care of 
mental illness to a smaller amount 
than for the coverage for other ill- 
nesses, the usual mental illness limi- 
tation in such cases being $1 thou- 
sand. In other instances of small 
groups coverage, the benefits for the 
care of mental illness are restricted 
to care while a resident patient in a 
hospital. In some cases, both forms 
of restriction are used.’® 


The available experience of insur- 
ance companies in covering the costs 
of care for mental illness under ma- 
jor medical expense insurance is 
scanty and inclusive and generally 
limited to group insurance coverages, 
A review of the known experience 
presents the following indications 
which may or may not eventually be 
found to be entirely valid: 


That the proportion of all cases in- 
volving mental illness isin the 
neighborhood of 2.5%. 

That the proportion of all benefits 
paid being for the treatment of men- 


15 Orsini, L. A., “Coverage for Mental Illness 
Under Insurance Company Plans,’’. Health In- 
surance Association of America, Undated. 


tal illness is some 5% to 7%, with 
some 35% to 40% being for hospital- 
ized cases and the remainder being 
for non-hospitalized cases. 

That in many cases, perhaps one- 
third, more than one member of the 
family was under treatment simul- 
taneously.'® 

That a sizable proportion of patients 
(some 15%) use three or four dif- 
ferent doctors in the course of treat- 
ment. 

That experience can differ markedly 
with the occupation of the group in- 
sured and with geographic areas. 


Sizable Benefits 


With respect to insurance com- 
pany coverages, it is to be recognized 
that these companies also provide 
extensive protection against the loss 
of income which can result from 
accident and illness. Under these 
coverages no distinction is usually 
made between nervous and mental 
disorders and other causes of dis- 
ability. These benefits can be in ad- 
dition to those for the cost of medical 
care and, in the case of extended or 
protracted disability, can be sizable. 

It is clear from the foregoing that 
health insurers of all types have been 
actively experimenting in protection 
against the costs of care for mental 


16 Foster, Kenneth C., ‘‘Mental Illness Aspects 
of Basic and Major Medical Coverages,” llth 
Annual Conference, Council of Employee Bene- 
fit Plans, October 11, 1957. 
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illness, although the approaciies 
taken vary in detail and in depth. 
In approaching mental illness, in- 
surers have had to face many prob- 
lems, the majority of which are 
probably still unresolved. 

Certain requisites are basic to pro- 
viding any form of insurance cov- 
erage. It is necessary to be able to 
define the coverage, including in this 
instance the types of illnesses and 
the forms of care, with some précise- 
ness. It is necessary to have data 
with respect to the incidence of the 
loss insured against, including in this 
instance the duration of care, as well 
as the costs of care per unit of care 
and per case, so that premium rates 
may be calculated with some degree 
of certainty. It is also necessary that 
the loss insured against should be 
infrequent in its occurrence, that it 
be of considerable magnitude, that 
it be beyond the control of the in- 
sured, and that it be definitive." 
And that there be a public need and 
demand for the coverage and a will- 
ingness to pay for it. To apply these 
requisites to the field of mental ill- 
ness is not always a simple matter. 


More Feasible 


It has been said 1% that prepayment 
of treatment for mental illness is 
more feasible for conditions having 
relatively effective and inexpensive 
therapy rather than for those hav- 
ing relatively ineffective and costly 
therapy. 

The degree to which private in- 
surance might cover mental illness 
treatment is impossible to estimate 
on the basis of presently available 
information. The degree to which 
present costs of treatment are borne 
by insurance, either with respect to 
the general population or with re- 
spect to specific patients is not 
known. In this respect the Truman 
Report? in 1952 contained a perti- 
nent statement with respect to the 
relationship of private insurance to 
mental illness when it said, “Suc. 
plans cannot be expected to cover 
the costs of prolonged hospitalization 
for . . . mental illness. These are 


17 Whitehall, Albert V., American Psychiat: 
Association symposium, May 14, 1957. 
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18 Rogatz, Peter, M.D., 
ference on Psychiatric Illness, Community Coun 


cil of Greater New York, March 17, 1958. 


19 “Building America’s Health,” 1952. 
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already an accepted responsibility 
of government.” 

In approaching mental illness a 
host of questions have faced insur- 
ers. What is the distinction between 
“i!Iness” and “problems”? How is 
the insurer to face a whole new 
vocabulary which is almost a lan- 
guage unto itself and which often 
lacks definitiveness ? How is one to 
measure the necessity and the rea- 
sonableness of the claims presented ? 
How might or should the subjective 
nature of some forms of psychiatric 
treatment be controlled in order to 
avoid waste of policyholder’s funds? 
How are such mattters as behavioral 
problems of children, juvenile de- 
linquency, epilepsy, mental retarda- 
tion or deficiency, alcoholism, and 
drug addiction to be considered? 
What is or should be the relation- 
ship of the psychologist, or the 
clinical psychologist, or psychological 
counselling, or group therapy, or 
faith healing to the health insurance 
coverage ? 

That once unanticipated progress 
in the care for mental illness has 
been made, is beyond question. 
Length of stays in mental hospitals 
are being reduced. Medical research 
is making appreciable strides. The 
effectiveness of drugs is producing 
dramatic results. Electric shock 
therapy has helped many people. 
Rehabilitation programs are becom- 
ing increasingly effective, as are ef- 
forts at early detection. It has been 
said: ° “Fifty years from now with 
an accelerated growth of knowledge 
and with times rife for the easy 
adoption of new ideas, our current 
theories and current technical terms 
may be no more than mild historical 
interest like Phlogiston and Wat- 
sonian behaviorism.”’ 


Less Clear-cut 


With the dynamic progress and 
change which has surrounded the 
concept and treatment of mental ill- 
ness in the last half century the 
once-supposed clear-cut dichotomy 
between mental health and mental 
illness has been said to become in- 
creasingly blurred, and the concept 
of the need for treatment has become 
exceedingly difficult to pinpoint in 
space or time. The spectrum becomes 


20 Sanford, F. H., ““The Rising Tide of Men- 
tal Health,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 72, 
No. 7, July 1957. 
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almost continuous, beginning before 
actual illness manifests itself and 
continuing after discharge of treat- 
ment. All of this advancement and 
change in the field of mental health 
can only require that health insurers 
remain increasingly alert, not only 
to progress in the areas of diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation, but to 
the delineation of their proper role 
as financing, economic risk-spreading 
mechanisms in relation to these de- 
velopments. 

Further development or progress 
in the provision of voluntary health 
insurance protection against the 
costs of care for mental illness per- 
haps requires further consideration 
within the following areas: 

1. That psychiatry establish patterns 
of care that are acceptable to, un- 
derstood by, and demanded by the 
public; and that costs of such care 
be reasonably predictable. This 
would appear to call for clear de- 
lineation of the various mental ill- 
nesses and clearer definition of the 
types of care and facilities provided 
for these illnesses. This opinion has 
been expressed by many people. Dr. 
Henry A. Davidson has said ** “you 
cannot expect a company to pay for 
an illness unless they know what 
we mean. . . . Organized psychiatry 


21 American Psychiatric Association 


sympo- 
sium, May 14, 1957. 
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ought to draft a workable set of defi- 
nitions. . . . You cannot pay for a 
risk entirely within the control of 
the insured. . .. Another booby trap 
is the criterion of recovery.” Dr. 
D. G. McKerracher has said: * 
“Psychiatry’s own failure to con- 
sistently define most mental illness 
has made its inclusion «in health 
schemes most difficult. To be meas- 
ured actuarily a disease must have a 
predictable course and an accepted 
treatment plan. But brain disorders 
are complex. ... They differ in type 
and duration more than other thera- 
pies.” Edith Alt has said ** that “the 
present failure to clarify the kind of 
psychiatric treatment needed ‘in re- 
lation to the nature of the psychiatric 
problem, which may not necessarily 
be a psychiatric illness, results in 
confusion and an enormous waste of 
psychiatric time and that insurance 
protection cannot miraculously wipe 
out this grave problem.” Alexander 
Simon has pointed out ** that “the 
lack of reliable measures of physical 
and psychological function, in the 
field of mental health in general and 
for mentally disturbed older persons 
(Continued on page 106) 

22 Group Health Institute, July 23, 1958. 

23 Alt, Edith S., “Consumers Need for In- 
surance Protection for Psychiatric Care,” Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, May 14, 1957. 

24 Simon, Alexander, A report on the genera) 


background of studies being conducted at the 
Langley Porter Institute. 
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UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN to 

date and it is foreseeable that 
a stead flow of articles will be pub- 
lished in the near future on the cause 
and effect of fire and casualty com- 
panies acquiring life companies and 
vice versa—particularly on the effect 
that these acquisitions may have on 
the future operations of the general 
lines agent or broker, the life career 
agent and on the modus operandi of 
the companies seeking to operate in 
the multiple line field. The subject 
becomes more complicated and more 
controversial as the rate of acquisi- 
tions increases and as the initial 
attempts are made to consolidate 
sales activities by packaging cover- 
ages for the ultimate benefit of the 
policyholder. 


Major Objectives 


It would appear that the major 
objectives that prompt these acqui- 
sitions are: 

1. To take advantage of established 
sales outlets i.e. branch operations, 
general agents, agents and/or brok- 
ers, as a means of distributing addi- 
tional product lines and in many 
instances, more profitable product 
lines. 

2. The wholesale acquisition of estab- 
lished sales organizations of com- 
panies operating in other fields of 
coverages who can operate as a 
captive group providing wider dis- 
tribution of coverages presently be- 
ing merchandised by the acquiring 
company. , 

3. The competitive threat to growth 
and survival based upon a precon- 
ceived assumption that those com- 
panies who fail to offer multiple 
line facilities will be unable to retain 
their present sales organizations or 
at least be unable to maintain a 


* Former president of Puritan Life Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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growth pattern when forced to com- 
pete for new licensees against those 
companies who will offer across-the- 
board facilities. 

4. The ability to “marry” an agency 
and to ward off future competition 
by offering fire, casualty, surety, life, 
accident and sickness lines through 
a single combine. 

5. For the ultimate benefit of the 
policyholder who will be able to 
purchase a single policy providing 
all types of coverage presumably at 
a discount on an easy payment plan 
—preferably on a monthly mode of 
payment. 


No Great Pressure 


I have named the benefit to the 
policyholder last since that is where 
I beleive it rightfully belongs. There 
is no great pressure by the American 
public that would create a demand 
for such a policy and there is no 
assurance that such a_ purchase 
would work wholly to the advantage 
of the purchaser. His first dilemma 
will be to make a choice as to which 
agent he should choose to write a 
miltiple line package-type policy for 
him. In many instances, and in fact, 
most instances, he is dealing with 
two personalities, and to aggravate 
the situation a little more, he is often 
being serviced by two friends. One 
is serving his fire and casualty needs 
and the other is his personal advisor 
relative to his life insurance and 
accident-sickness coverages. It is 
conceded that this dual relationship 
does not exist in all situations but 
it is more common than uncommon. 

The writer feels confident in 
assuming that an overwhelming 
number of insureds lack complete 
confidence in the ability of the life 
career agent to advise in the field of 
property insurance and vice versa. 

I am inclined to lean toward the 
general lines agent in the event of 
a contest, but there are many factors 
that declare otherwise—particularly 
the degree of friendship and social 
contact that may exist between the 


insured and these two agents com- 
peting for his business. If both 
agents become involved with com- 
pany combines, the insured is not 
going to welcome the choice that he 
will have to make, and in many in- 
stances, will refuse to do so—even 
though there may be some premium 
savings involved and some conven- 
ience to be gained in the mode of 
premium payments. 

The package policy might also 
serve to endanger the permanence 
of his coverages, since the loss ratios 
of the homeowner coverages become 
influenced by the more volatile loss 
ratio of his automobile coverages and 
both may affect the permanence of 
his otherwise noncancellable mort- 
gage redemption and/or accident- 
sickness coverages. He may be 
forced to switch from one group of 
multiple line companies to another 
to protect his package rate, and such 
a move may necessitate the termina- 
tion of relationship with his former 
agent who will find it difficult to 
maintain more than one such com- 
bine in his agency. This phase will 
require further treatment in this 
article—particularly in the degree of 
involvement of the relationship be- 
tween agent and company. Suffice 
it to say that it does present some 
serious problems to the policyholder. 


Burdensome Complexities 


The multiple line alliances pre- 
sent even more burdensome com- 
plexities to the companies and to 
the agents and brokers. It is difficult 
to determine where the burden falls 
heavier. Both the companies and 
their sales representatives will face 
a great variety of problems of suffi- 
cient importance to serve as a major 
deterrent in the time schedule for 
offiering this clouded Utopia to the 
policyholders. Once offered on the 
market, the aroma of suspicion will 
penetrate the nostrils of the inde- 
pendent property agent and the life 
career agent. Though self preserva- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tion will force many to seek the facili- 
ties of the combines, it is expected 
that the need for education in the 
intricate underwriting problems and 
the threatened destruction of the in- 
dependence of the agent and broker, 
will create a rebellious group who 
will sell away from the package. It 
will be a “hard sell” either way. 

Let us try to foresee some of the 
company nightmares that have al- 
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ready foreshadowed the emergence 
of the ultimate in packaged protec- 
tion. In considering these problems, 
it is necessary to divide companies 
into two separate and distinct groups. 
In the first group are those that 
emerge from the acquisition of life, 
fire or casualty companies. The 
second group are the multipe line 
companies such as Travelers and 
Aetna who distribute and service 
through branch or general agency 
operation, but who have both captive 
resident agents and brokers and who 
also compete in the open brokerage 
market. We are primarily concerned 
in this article with the first group 
since these will constitute the over- 
whelming number of resulting mul- 
tiple line entities. The second group 
remain few in number and do not 
face all the problems involved in 
offering this combination product to 
their policyholders. 

First, let us consider one of the 
most difficult problems that an alli- 
ance of companies created by such 
acquisitions must face. This is one 
of agency and, as such, it must be 
faced by the various types of sales 
representatives that are involved in 
merchandising a packaged policy en- 
compassing multiple line coverages. 
I refer here to the conflicts that arise 
by virtue of the varying types of 
sales representatives that enter the 
sales and underwriting procedures, 
ie. the branch manager, the general 
agent, the agent and the broker. 
Each operates on a different plateau 
of commission scales and some share 
to a varying degree in the overwrites 
and expense allowances that are in- 
volved. 

Many of the acquisitions that have 
taken place involve companies that 
differ drastically in the structure of 
their sales departments while others 
differ in sufficient degree to make the 
problem one of major concern. Some 


‘of the life companies involved oper- 


ate under the branch management 
system whereas others operate on 
the general agency system. There 
are a few who operate on both 
systems—distinguished only by the 
manner they have selected to service 
the various territories in which they 
operate, 

A further aggravation of this prob- 
lem results from the fact that many 
of the life companies involved dis- 
tribute their products through life 





career agents, whereas others mer- 
chandise in the open brokerage mar- 
ket. Additional complications arise 
when the life companies involved 
operate both career and brokerage 
shops through both branches and 
general agents. 

Many of these conflicts occur in 
the merchandising methods of the 
fire and casualty companies, but 
their pattern is somewhat more uni- 
form. Any variance from normal 
serves to create problems in this 
area. Early attempts to distribute 
the package policy (not including 
automobile coverage) has brought 
the severity of the commission prob- 
lem to light. Here are the first two 
important questions that must be 
answered : 

1. How should the underwriting 
procedures be handled ? 

2. Which company should issue the 
policy, collect and distribute the 
premium ? 

The answers to these innocent 
questions give rise to an avalanche 
of questions. How are the over- 
writes and expense allowances dis- 
tributed where the producing agent 
is a general agent of the fire com- 
pany, a broker for the casualty com- 
pany operating through a branch 
office in his territory and a sub-agent 
under another general agent for the 
life company that is involved? 


Combinations of Strata 


There can be innumerable differ- 
ent combinations of strata that could 
be involved. It is almost impossible 
to mathematically predict how many. 
The writing and collecting company 
will certainly be faced with some 
severe bookkeeping and accounting 
problems. All companies will be 
faced with the necessity of convinc- 
ing a producing agent that he should 
be willing to accept a lower commis- 
sion scale than that to which he is 
accustomed or a lesser share of the 
overwrite or expense allowances on 
the over-all premium than what he 
has been receiving, if he is a general 
agent for one of the companies in- 
volved. There may have to be other 
compromises made by the branch 
managers and general agents of the 
various affiliated companies that are 
involved. 

Though the agency problem of the 
companies is not an insurmountable 
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one, it is certainly complicated 
enough to serve as one major deter- 
rent in the timetable for merchandis- 
ing such a product. As previously 
stated, this is also a problem of the 
sales representative, since the level 
of his earnings is also involved—and 
there is no problem closer to the 
heart of the producer than the one 
that affects his pocketbook. 


Company Obligations 


What is the obligation of a fire 
or casualty company to protect the 
coverage of an affiliated life com- 
pany, to its own agents, to agents 
who were primarily associated with 
one of its affiliated companies— 
insofar as this obligation affects their 
decision to cancel their coverage por- 
tion of a package policy? This is 
the burning question that will ring 
in the ears of the fire and casualty 
company brass from the date of their 
first cancellation until they run for 
shelter in some nice quiet sanitarium 
or escape to some less harassed posi- 
tion in other industries. 

In such instances, many pressures 
will be exerted even at top levels of 
company structure where the pro- 
ducer has stature by virtue of sizable 
production with one of the affiliated 
companies. Such a producer who 
feels mistreated, may threaten to 
disassociate his agency from his pri- 
mary company, and this will give 
rise to pressures extending from the 
peak to corporate levels to the presi- 
dent and vice president levels of the 
company acting adversely. 


This major problem is most severe 
to the producer servicing large in- 
dustrial risks who is forced to write 
personal coverages for the company 
executives. An adverse move to cancel 
a portion of a package policy might 
endanger a grossly disproportionate 
volume of business. The fear of these 
results would prompt large general 
lines producers to sell away from 
the personal package policy. They 
could hardly be blamed for refusing 
to place themselves in such an un- 
tenable position with so little to gain 
and so much to lose. This same rea- 
soning might validly be applied to 
the small personal lines producer 
who may not have as much to lose, 
but who is presently sitting in a 
much more favorable position with 
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the spread of coverages among the 
various types of companies. 

Most producers, regardless of size, 
can provide coverages that are can- 
celled by one of their companies to- 
day, either through their present fa- 
cilities or by securing the coverage on 
a brokerage basis. In such instances, 
their companion coverages are not 


endangered. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear that the general lines producer 
has the greatest exposure to loss in 
writing the package policy. The sales 
representative of the life insurance 
company would be in a much better 
position, since he would be acquiring 
new coverages, and would only lose 
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that which he had recently acquired. 
He would, however, be exposed to 
losing the good will of his former 
client which would minimize his 
potential for future sales. 

It can be foreseen that the ability 
to write multiple line coverages 
would be a boon to the life career 
agent, as it would serve to increase 
his renewal income. The renewal 
commission on the bulk of the pre- 
mium would be equal to the first 
year commission, and this. could 
serve as an effective means of cut- 
ting down the high turnover of 
agents in the life insurance industry. 
It might also serve to cut down the 
high subsidies involved in creating 
an effective sales organization in that 
industry. It must also be recognized, 
however, that the time devoted to 
pursuing sales of multiple line cov- 
erages would reduce his sales poten- 
tial as a life producer. 

We have outlined some of the 
problems to the policyholders and 
to the companies in merchandising 
the package policy, but what about 


the producer? A few of his major 
problems have been discussed, but 
some very important decisions will 
have to be made that affect the basic 
philosophy of the so-called independ- 
ent agent. The backbone of the en- 
tire agency system is made up of 
large numbers of small agencies. 
They are proud of their status as 
independent agents, though this de- 
scription is somewhat theoretical. 

Does he endanger his independ- 
ence by electing to merchandise a 
packaged policy? In order to sell 
the package, he must commit himself 
to a selected combine of companies. 
His agency premium volume would 
have to be quite substantial in order 
to maintain more than one such com- 
bine in his agency. Such a commit- 
ment to a single combine restricts his 
operation severely, since he would 
no longer be able to maintain as 
many companies as he formerly had 
among which he could distribute his 
risks. 

The ability of a small agency to 
maintain several fire and two or 
three casualty companies in its office 
provides a valuable advantage to its 
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operation. This value cannot be 
minimized. The loss of the facilities 
of a single company can be a serious 
impairment to the operation of a 
small agency. Not many ageitts 
would be willing to disturb their 
commitments to companies if such 
a move would be required in orcer 
to have a combine of companies 
through which they could write a 
complete package policy. 


Direct Billing 


I have referred to the fact that 
the affiliation of a small agency 
operation with a combine of compa- 
nies to acquire facilities to sell the 
package policy might serve as a 
threat to the independence of the 
agent. This opinion flows from the 
fact that the premiums for the pack- 
age policy would have to be on a 
monthly mode of payment in order 
for it to be acceptable to the wage 
earner class. Under normal circum- 
tances, this would require a direct 
payment arrangement from the pol- 
icyholder to the issuing company. 
This is not new since this practice 
has already been adopted by several 
deviating casualty companies. 

There is some favorable reaction 
to this procedure for small agencies 
who are relieved of burdensome col- 
lection activities. The stronger re- 
action, however, is an unfavorable 
one. The great majority of inde- 
pendent agents do feel that a direct 
payment plan is a serious threat to 
their independence and tends to de- 
stroy the personal relationship be- 
tween the insured and agent. The 
dunning practices of the companies 
can seriously impair the good will 
that had previously been promoted 
over a long period of years. The 
necessary justification by the agent 
of the practices of the companies, 
over which he has no control, is not 
always an easy task—particularly 
when the agent does not know what 
has transpired until after his insure | 
has been antagonized. It must b: 
conceded that any direct contact be- 
tween a company and an insured 
serves as a destructive force to the 
independence of the agent. 

It is, of course, necessary for the 
general lines or property agent to 
acquire some knowledge of life in- 
surance coverages and costs, and it i 
similarly necessary for the life career 
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agent to acquire knowledge of the 
fire and casualty coverages and costs 
in order for both classes to promote 
sales of the complete package policy. 

The general lines producer rebels 
from the very thought of entering 
irto a time consuming educational 
program to learn life coverages. 
Those men who do enter the life 
ficld as an adjunct to their fire and 
casualty business rely for the most 
port on the services of a local general 
avent or branch manager to com- 
pietely handle the life sale for them. 
The natural exceptions to this rule 
are the many agents who originally 
eutered the insurance business as 
debit or ordinary agents of a life 
company, and who later built a gen- 
eral lines agency operation and 
abandoned their activities in the life 
insurance market. 

The life career man, particularly 
the ordinary as distinguished from 
the debit agent, might welcome the 
study of the property and liability 
coverages. He may see a tremendous 
opportunity to increase his earnings 
by exploiting the package policy as 
a cure-all for his inability to secure 
daytime interviews or as a perfect 
combination or companion product 
for his evening calls. He is a more 
willing student than the busy general 
lines agent, as the need for study has 
been and is constantly being im- 
pressed on him by his life company. 


Met With Resistance 


The weight of the pressure, how- 
ever, will not be imposed on the life 
career man to write a package policy. 
This weight will be exerted upon the 
general lines producer to incorporate 
life and accident/sickness coverages 
in his service to policyholders 
through the sale of the package pol- 
icy. We think this pressure will be 
met with resistance and that the 
affiliated company combine will not 
be met with open arms. 

It is hoped that the reader will 
not get the impression that the pack- 
age policy will not, in the opinion of 
the writer, become a reality. We 
think it will. We merely point out 
that there are many attending prob- 
lems that will have to be faced and 
solved before it can be merchandised 
properly. We say that it cannot 
happen overnight, merely because 
these company acquisitions have 
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taken place. We unequivocably say 
that once introduced, with all the 
attending ballyhoo that will accom- 
pany it, it will not be the Utopia 
for the policyholder, for the agent or 
the companies. It will be difficult to 
underwrite and difficult to service. 
It will do good for many, and it will 
do harm for many. It will be in- 
teresting to watch its progress, its 
timetable, and its acceptance by the 
insurance fraternity and by Mr. 
Johnny Q. Public. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A NEW EDUCATION program, de- 
signed to prepare young men and 
women for claim work in life in- 
surance and health insurance, is un- 
der development by the Interna- 
tional Claim Association. The course 
will parallel existing education pro- 
grams sponsored by other life in- 
surance associations in underwrit- 
ing, office management and actuarial 
work. Walter T. May, claim secre- 
tary of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and president 
of the International Claim Associa- 


tion, said that a special committee 
headed by William J. McBurney, 
executive general manager of Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, had been working on the 
establishment of the new 
since last February. 

It is contemplated that the student 
would be required to complete a 
minimum number of L.O.M.A. 
(Life Office Management Associa- 
tion) examinations to obtairl some 
background on insurance in general, 
Mr. May said. After that there 
would be an International Claim As- 
sociation-developed course offered 
to personnel of member company 
claim departments. One section 
would cover Insurance Claims Law, 
another section Insurance Claims 
Medicine, and sections on Personal 
Accident and Health, Group Insur- 
ance Claims, and Life Claims, in- 
cluding death and disability. Ac- 
cording to Mr. May, it is agreed that 
standards for the course should be 
set high to provide maximum bene- 
fit to the student, to his company 
and also to command the respect of 
the insurance industry generally. 
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wait and hope for the sales order and 
commission. 

When the mutual fund representa- 
tive makes his sale, he is called upon 
for little or no service in the way of 
estate planning or subsequent serv- 
ice, and the buyer has not enjoyed 
the benefit of the experience and 
training such as that afforded by 
most life insurance representatives, 
and particularly those bearing the 
distinguished designation of CLU. 


Management Company 


The third part of the mutual fund 
organization is the investment ad- 
visor or management company, This 
is the organization which administers 
the investments of the fund ; it selects 
the companies in which shares are 
to be purchased and decides when 
shares should be purchased and sold. 
These organizations usually utilize 
the standard techniques of invest- 
ment selection, and maintain staffs of 
varying sizes to investigate invest- 
ment opportunities and to follow 
closely the companies in which 
shares are held. While the-Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 requires 
that shares of the fund be sold by a 
separate organization, separation of 
investment management is not le- 
gally required. However, as a prac- 
tical matter both sales distribution 
and management are usually sepa- 
rated from the fund. 

Substantial profits have been real- 
ized by the management companies. 
The source of profit to the manage- 
ment company is a management fee 
paid by the fund which normally ap- 
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proximates about one half of 1% of 
the fund’s average net assets. Since 
the cost of giving investment advice 


- is no greater for an investment of $1 


million than for $100,000, manage- 
ment companies have enjoyed hand- 
some profits as the assets of mutual 
funds have risen. It is of interest to 
point out that if the portfolio of our 
company were managed independ- 
ently on this basis, the fee this year 
would be approximately $4 million. 
By way of contrast the budget for the 
investment department of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company in 
1960 was $480,500 or approximately 
1/20 of one per cent of the value of 
the company’s assets. 

The size of management fees has 
been subject to both public censure 
and to criticism by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In part, the 
criticism is based on the fact that 
management fees should bear more 
relationship to performance in the 
way of capital appreciation rather 
than being calculated simply on asset 
growth. This is especially true be- 
cause a large part of the asset growth 
of the mutual fund industry over the 
past nineteen years is attributable 
solely to the sale of new shares in 
mutual funds. 


S.E.C. Decision 


Some of these management com- 
panies have been very lucrative and 
their shares were closely held until 
October, 1958, because the S.E.C. 
maintained that shares of these com- 
panies could not be sold except at 
nominal book value figures which 
were quite low. The S.E.C. reasoned 
that persons responsible for manag- 
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ing the savings of the public should 
not capitalize on the future value of 
the management contract. 

Despite S.E.C. opposition, in Oc 
tober, 1958, the courts allowed man- 
agement companies to sell their 
shares publicly at prices many times 
greater than book value, and a new 
vehicle of speculation came into the 
market place. 


Advantages Claimed 


Several major advantages are 
claimed for mutual funds. 

In the first place, they are alleged 
to provide an opportunity for in- 
vestors of large and small means to 
participate in the growth of Ameri- 
can industry. This contention pos- 
sesses substantial merit, provided, of 
course, the individual buying the 
shares has his financial affairs in 
such condition that he is justified in 
buying stocks: Say what you will, 
the purchase of mutual fund shares 
is participation in the stock market 
with all of the risks and hazards inci- 
dent to such participation. Further- 
more, the buyer of mutual shares 
pays a high service charge for his 
participation, not only in his pur- 
chase commissions, but also in the 
annual service fee for management. 

While the purchase of mutual 
funds may provide the small investor 
with greater diversification if he buys 
a diversified fund rather than a spe- 
cialized fund, diversification of itself 
will not protect the investor if stock 
prices generally decline. Strange as 
it may seem in the face of this alleged 
advantage, many funds have concen- 
trated on a particular industry and 
other mutual funds have tended to 
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concentrate their holdings in approx- 
imately one hundred or fewer “big- 
name” stocks. 

The purchases of these stocks nat- 
urally tend to inflate the market 
values of these stocks above the level 
of stock prices generally. For exam- 
ple at the end of 1959, $5.4 billion of 
the total assets of over 300 invest- 
ment companies were invested in the 
“Favorite Fifty” stocks, which list 
of stocks includes I.B.M., U. S. 
Steel, DuPont, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber, etc. These holdings repre- 
sented 23% of the total assets of 
these investment companies. Conse- 
quently, if a general decline in the 
stock market occurred, those glam- 
our stocks, being proportionately 
overvalued, could decline more per- 
centagewise, to the disadvantage of 
the mutual fund shareholders. 

A second alleged advantage is that 
mutual funds provide a_ hedge 
igainst inflation. It is pointed out 
that stock prices have increased as 
rapidly, or even more rapidly than 
prices have risen during the past 
twenty-five years and, of course, this 
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is true but no matter how dramatic 
hindsight may be, it offers no assur- 
ances for the future. Furthermore, 
there are few if any adequate hedges 
against inflation and hedges must be 
chosen with consummate skill and 
care. Even though a man may pur- 
chase some kind of equity which in- 
creases in value as prices rise, he may 
rest assured that in the event of fur- 
ther serious inflation, he may expect 
greatly increased capital gains taxes 
made necessary to meet the higher 
costs of government resulting from 
the inflation. 


Further Inflation 


If we are to experience further 
inflation, this should not encourage 
speculation with savings. On the 
contrary, it emphasizes the need for 
more insurance on a man’s life just 
as it emphasizes the need for more 
fire insurance to protect the value of 
his real property. Should further in- 
flation occur, salaries and wages are 
bound to move upward for most 
people, just as they have in the past, 
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and the economic value of the indi- 
vidual will increase accordingly. The 
prudent man then has no choice but 
to increase his life insurance to cover 
his greater economic value. 

Many eminent authorities now be- 
lieve that inflationary pressures have 
been greatly reduced. For example, 
on April 8, Per Jacobsson, managing 
director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and one of the world’s 
leading authorities on monetary af- 
fairs, was quoted in the New York 
Times as predicting to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions “that expanding production of 
goods might be counted upon to pre- 
vent appreciable rises in world mar- 
ket prices for ‘the next few years at 
least’.”. Also, the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in reducing the 
rediscount rate in June was based 
in part at least upon a belief of less- 
ened inflationary pressures. 

Thirdly, it is claimed that the 
funds provide investors with expert 
management. Earlier it has been 
shown that this claim was not ful- 
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filled during the "Twenties. More 
recently, studies indicate that the 
funds neither equalled nor out-per- 
formed the results of the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average of thirty stocks 
or the Standard and Poor’s index of 
five hundred stocks over the five 
years, 1955-1959, or over the ten- 
year period, 1950 through 1959, A 
report issued by a large New York 
bank in August, 1959, compared the 
results of thirty-six prominent mu- 
tual funds over the period 1937-1958 
and found only two mutual funds, 
the performance of which equalled 
the Standard and Poor’s index and 
only one of which slightly exceeded 
this index. 


This record not only suggests that 
the results have not measured up to 
expectations, but also raises further 
questions about the justification of 
the size of current management fees. 
It also should be emphasized that, 
within the corporate limitations of 
the fund, management enjoys com- 
plete freedom in the selection of in- 
vestments, and is not obligated to 





purchase securities which conform to 
legal standards prescribed by legis- 
latures for banks and insurance com- 
panies ; nor are the funds subject to 
examinations of the kind given banks 
and insurance companies to make 
sure of their compliance with laws 
enacted by the several legislatures in 
the light of decades of experience. 


Redemption Value 


Fourthly, another claimed advan- 
tage of mutual funds is the prompt 
redemption of the net asset value per 
share. What is not urged as a con- 
sideration is that this redemption, 
however prompt, may be at a loss if 
a sharp general decline in stock 
prices occurs. The loss may also be 
aggravated if the mutual funds are 
forced to sell stock to meet redemp- 
tion demands, since sale of their sub- 
stantial holdings would be an addi- 
tional depressing factor in the decline 
of stock prices. Although margin re- 
quirements today are so high that 
they preclude repetition of the effect 
of margins on the stock market 
break in 1929, on the other hand the 
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desire of mutual fund shareholders 
for ready cash could be the count r- 
part of low margins in producing a 
sharp break. 

Since April, 1942, we have not 
witnessed a 40% or greater decline 
in stock prices. As a result, we have 
no recent experience of the effect of 
a bad stock market break on redemp- 
tion of mutual fund shares. How- 
ever, the bulk of the shares of mu- 
tual funds is held by people of small 
means which indicates that they have 
put savings, reserves and emergency 
accumulations in these funds. They 
have become so imbued with the 
glamour of stock price increases that 
they are thinking of these shares as 
certain savings. In all likelihood 
they await the day of bitter disillu- 
sionment and should they become 
alarmed about the value of their 
shares, a run on mutual funds similar 
to a bank run readily could develop. 
In this event, the funds would have 
little or no choice but to dump their 
shares in a declining market and fur- 
ther aggravate the decline. 

We must never forget that just 
within the period between 1950 and 
the end of 1959, stock prices as 
measured by the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average have fallen from 7% 
to 20% on nine different occasions, 
and since 1900, there have been eight 
different periods when this average 
fell 40%, or more and in one case 
86%, and required from 32 months 
to 302 months or more than 25 years 
to recover. 


Problem of Selection 


Finally, mutual fund shares cannot 
be purchased blindly any more than 
stocks of individual companies can 
be selected at random. The pur- 
chaser of mutual fund shares mus’ 
select not only the type of fund h« 
desires to purchase, but once he has 
decided upon the type of fund, he 
has another problem in selecting tha‘ 
fund which is likely to perform bet- 
ter than the others. This determina- 
tion is complicated by the fact that 
the performance by a fund over a 
short period of time is an unreliable 
guide to future performance. 

The position of a particular fund 
can gteatly change within the short 
space of one year’and an investor 
should select his fund or funds only 
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after a study of the performance of 
funds over many years. After selec- 
tion, he must follow his choices just 
as Closely as any other stock pur- 
chase and this is a job for which the 
average person lacks both the experi- 
ence and information. 

Although mutual funds are af- 
fected by the general corporation law 
of the state in which they are formed 
and by the “blue-sky” laws of the 
states in which their shares are sold, 
their primary regulation is by the 
Federal Securities Laws. Of these 
the most important are the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 and the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940. 


Regulation 


Specific regulation of investment 
companies was passed by Congress 
in 1940, following an extensive in- 
vestigation of the industry by the 
S.E.C. in the late 1930s. The gen- 
eral objective of the legislation is to 
protect the public against malprac- 
tices in the control, management and 
operation of publicly-owned invest- 
ment companies, such as occurred in 
the late 1920s. However, the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 repre- 
sented a compromise between the 
desires of the S.E.C. and the objec- 
tives of the investment company in- 
dustry. As a result, the bill as en- 
acted did not contain the control fea- 
tures of the original bill, and instead 
became merely a disclosure measure. 
There’ are certain areas, conse- 
quently, where changes in the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940 
would provide better protection for 
the public and to cover these the 
S.E.C. has proposed certain amend- 
ments of far-reaching significance. 

One of the surprising omissions of 
the Investment Company Act of 
1940 is that it does not require an 
investment company to state its in- 
vestment policies and objectives in 
its registration statement. The Act 
does require that a mutual fund must 
state whether it interids to operate as 
an open-end or closed-end company, 
whether it intends to borrow money 
or issue senior securities, whether it 
intends to concentrate its invest- 
ments in a particular industry, and 
so forth. These provisions are, of 
course, important and to be changed 
must be approved by a majority vote 
of the outstanding stock. However, 
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a mutual fund can today quite legally 
change its primary investment objec- 
tive without the consent of its share- 
holders, and the owner of shares may 
find himself with an entirely differ- 
ent type of fund than that which he 
originally bought. 

This is a definite risk to the share- 
holders and is inconsistent with the 
purpose of the Act to safeguard in- 
vestors and to provide them with a 
voice in the affairs of their fund. 
The S.E.C. wishes Congress to rem- 
edy this situation by requiring mu- 
tual funds to state their investment 
objectives and to obtain shareholder 
approval before changing them. By 
way of contrast, the investment poli- 
cies of life insurance companies must 
conform to the intent of the laws 
which govern them and which are 
designed to preserve inviolate the 
funds entrusted by the policyholders. 

There are several areas of possible 
conflict of interest in the mutual fund 
industry because of the close rela- 
tionships between the sponsors of the 
fund, the management company and 
the principal underwriter. One of 


the sections of the Investment Com- 
pany Act is designed to mitigate the 
potential conflicts of interest by pro- 
viding that an investment company 
will have a certain number of inde- 
pendent members on the board of 
directors. Despite this intent, it is 
presently possible for the board of 
directors of an investment company 
to have 60% of its members consist- 
ing of the officers of the inveStment 
company, and 40% consisting of the 
regular brokers for the company. 
The S.E.C. wishes to eliminate this 
possibility by insuring that at least 
20% of the membership of the board 
of directors is truly independent. 
The second part of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 was designed 
to protect the public against malprac- 
tices on the part of persons acting 
as investment advisors. The Act 
makes it unlawful for registered in- 
vestment advisors to engage in prac- 
tices which constitute fraud or deceit 
and requires them to disclose the na- 
ture of their interest in transactions 
which they may effect for their cli- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ents, prohibits profit-sharing ar- 
rangements and similar agreements. 
However, the S.E.C.’s experience 
since the adoption of the Act indi- 
cates that the legislation in this area 
is inadequate in many respects and 
that it is possible for undesirable 
persons to engage in giving invest- 
ment advice. Thus, the S.E.C. de- 
sires ‘an amendment which would 
allow it to revoke the registration of 
any investment advisor who has been 
convicted of a financial type of crime, 
such as embezzlement and misappro- 
priation of funds. 

The S.E.C. is also handicapped in 
its regulation of investment advisors 
because the Act does not give it the 
power to inspect the books and rec- 
ords of investment advisors. In fact, 
the Act does not require that ad- 
visors maintain any books or records 
at all. To cover this loophole in the 
Act, the S.E.C. proposes that it be 
given the authority to require invest- 
ment advisors to maintain books and 
records and that it be given the au- 
thority to inspect and examine them. 
This authority is similar to that 
which it now has with respect to bro- 
kers and dealers. 


From this brief summary of the 
Federal regulation of investment 
companies, it is apparent that there 
are still major areas which must be 
amended to provide effective protec- 
tion for shareholders. Even if the 
Act is properly amended, however, 
an additional problem exists from 
the fact that the S.E.C. has an in- 
adequate staff to police investment 
companies effectively. For example, 
there are now about 551 registered 
investment companies, of which the 
S.E.C. recently was reported to have 
inspected only forty-four due to its 
inadequate staff. Furthermore, the 
S.E.C. states that it can hope to in- 
spect each fund on an average of 
only once every twenty-one years, 
though a two-year inspection cycle is 
its goal. Even with the augmented 
staff being sought from Congress, 
the chairman of the S.E.C. states 
that he can only hope to inspect the 
registered companies about once 
every eight and one-half years. 

In April, 1958, the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies 
published a comprehensive study of 
mutual fund shareholders. Question- 
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naires were sent to a total of 13,462 
men and women—6,782 regular ac- 
count holders of seven mutual funds 
and 6,680 accumulation plan holders 
of five funds. Replies were received 
from 22.2% (1,504) of the regular 
account holders and from 27.7% 
(1,851) of the accumulation plan 
holders. 


Regular account holders are those 
who have no formal plan to make 
new investments in mutual fund 
shares, but have made a “lump sum” 
investment to which they may or 
may not subsequently add. 

Accumulation plan holders are 
those who are investing new money 
on a monthly or quarterly schedule 
for the purchase of additional shares. 

The following table presents sig- 
nificant facts about each group of 
buyers : 


Average age 
Annual family income 
Mutual fund holdings 
Bank accounts and savings bonds . 
Life insurance 


Life insurance times family income .. 


| 


ee 


funds, they would own no mutual 
fund shares until they had purchased 
adequate life insurance. 


Likewise purchasers of mutual 
funds tend to overlook one of life’s 
greatest risks and one of the most 
valuable functions of life insurance, 
Every person should have ready ac- 
cess to a substantial sum of cash, 
the amount varying with his circum- 
stances and responsibilities. This ac- 
cess should be to an assured sum of 
cash—a sum of cash which can al- 
ways be relied upon. Unless a man 
has lived through days like those of 
the ‘Thirties, he cannot appreciate 
the value of readily available cash 
and the peace of mind which it pro- 
duces. You can’t get this in the stock 
market! There is no better place 
to be sure of having available at all 
times, on demand, a specified sum 


Regular Accumulation 
Account Plan 
Holders Holders 
j 55 43 
$6,500 $7,000 
$4,171 $1,900 
$3,300 $1,970 
$8,500 $11,950 
1.3 Times 1.7 Times 


The next shows the life insurance holdings of these people as follows: 


Amount of 
Life Insurance 
No life insurance 
Under $10,000 
$10,000-$15,000 
$10,000-$25 ,000 
Over $25,000 


ee 
ee 


Of the regular account holders 
with an annual income of $7,500 up 
to $10,000, 10.7% had no insurance, 
12.7% had up to $5,000 insurance 
and almost 33.7% had between $5,- 
000 to $15,000 in insurance. Of the 
accumulation plan holders in the 
same income group, 1.8% had no 


insurance, 9.3% had up to $5,000" 


insurance and 38.1% had between 
$5,000 to $15,000 in insurance. 
Here is another market for life 
insurance! The replies to these 
questionnaires indicate a badly un- 
der-insured group, and if people un- 
derstood clearly the basic differences 
between life insurance and mutual 


Regular Accumulation 

Account Plan 

Holders Holders 
15.7% 4.3% 
38.7% 38.7% 
12.7% 17.8% 
14.4% 17.2% 
18.5% 22.0% 


of cash than in a life insurance com- 
pany. 

Too frequently, people think of 
life insurance as being useful only 
in the event of death, but last year 
73.3% of our company’s benefit pay- 
ments was to living policyholders 
and in 1959 for the entire life insur- 
ance industry 58.7% was similarly 
paid. To support this contention 
further, it is of interest to note that 
during the first five months of 196(, 
National Life made $12,337,116 o' 
policy loans, reflecting chiefly the 
need of policyholders for cash during 
the period of monetary stringency. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Financed Sales—from page 23 


sion which followed probably seem 
like ancient history. 

Let’s get back to the question I 
asked earlier—‘‘Which is the best 
way for a client to provide for his 
retirement years?” The answer 
seems so obvious and so simple. He 
just cannot afford to speculate with 
his security. But sometimes the 
simple and the obvious are over- 
looked. We search for the dramatic 
and the unusual. And we are apt to 
look at the last few years as a guide 
rather than the longer history which 
is availalbe if we will but look at it. 


Basic Benefits 


The plain, unadulterated truth is 
that life insurance cash values 
sufficient to provide basic retirement 
benefits are the best investments in 
the vast majority of cases. There are 
many reasons why this is so, not 
only for the man in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 salary bracket, but also for 
the man making $50,000 to $100, 
000. All of us, regardless of salary, 
have a need for a guaranteed retire- 
ment income. Our prime interest 
must be focused on assurance that 
we will have a secure basic income 
to protect us against living too long. 
And the safest way to assure this 
is through investment in life insur- 
ance cash values. 


Nae JOE SALESMAN’S GIRL-FRIDAY 


“Give yourself Anico’s profitable line of com- 
petitive policies for a prosperous New Year.” 
OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 


We all stress the need for pro- 
viding an adequate guaranteed in- 
come for the widow and children in 
the event of untimely death. When 
we select settlement options we em- 
phasize the need for safety and as- 
surance that a regular monthly in- 
come will provide. Would any of 
us recommend that a widow take 
her policy proceeds and invest them 
in the stock market? 

But exactly the same reasons 
make it unwise to put basic retire- 
ment dollars into stocks. It is too 
hazardous and it is too variable. 
Above all, we must have safety in 
this important part of family finan- 
cial planning. And the safest invest- 
ment, time-tested as to reliability, 
is in life insurance cash values. 

Another important advantage of 
investments in cash values is the 
ready accessibility of emergency cash 
when it is needed. I say, “when it 
is needed,” not “if it is needed.” 
One thing which is as inevitable as 
death and taxes is the unforeseen 
emergency. An illness, an accident, 
a business reversal—whatever the 
cause, emergency cash will be needed 
sometime. There is no better way to 
provide for emergencies than 
through investment in life insurance 
cash values. When money rates are 
high and money is tight, as it is now 
and as it was during the depression, 
a policyholder may borrow on his 
cash values to meet his emergency 
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OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


needs. When money rates are low 
and loans are available from other 
sources, his policy is universally a: - 
cepted as collateral. 


Unsure Benefits 


Investing in equities directly, buy - 
ing mutual funds, joining a stock 
investment club—these are all fine. 
With luck, substantial profits may 
result. But in spite of the glamour 
and allure of equities, we must em- 
phasize that these investments shoul<| 
involve spare dollars, not the basic 
saving dollars needed for retirement 
and emergencies. 

But even if we agree that equity 
investments are an unwise vehicle 
to use for basic savings dollars, we 
have not answered all of the “buy 
term and invest the difference” ad- 
vocates. Some say, “Buy corporate 
bonds or government bonds or put 
your money in a savings account. No 
matter what you invest in, you'll do 
better than you would by putting 
your money in life insurance cash 
values.” A recent article in McCall’s 
magazine said approximately that. 

How do we answer these critics? 
What is the rate of return on money 
invested in life insurance cash 
values ? Unfortunately, that question 
cannot be answered directly because 
level premium life insurance is a 
combination of decreasing term in- 
surance and increasing invested cash 
values. Since the combination is in 
one package, we cannot separate the 
investment element and show the 
interest rate earned by the policy- 
holder. 


Rate of Return 


However, we can answer this 
question: “When a_ policyholder 
buys term and invests the difference, 
what investment return is required 
on the separate fund to equal the 
results of investing in ordinary life 
cash values?” Albert Linton, a 
prominent actuary, has published the 
results of a study made in 1957, in 
which he shows that a person age 25 
would require an average rate of 
more than 414% to duplicate the 
ordinary life policy results. And that 
4Y%4% return would have to be after 
all expenses and after taxes. A man 
in the 40% tax bracket would have 
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to earn 714% before taxes. I would 
sy a 444% net rate of return after 
tixes is pretty fair for an investment 
vith the degree of safety which life 
insurance possesses. 

Now, very few, if any, agents are 
 dvising their prospects to buy term 
‘isurance and invest the difference 

1an outside fund. However, a num- 
er have advised clients to buy 
nanced insurance and invest the 
ifference. Since their clients are 
ying 5% on policy loans, they 
nust earn at least 5% interest on the 
vutside fund to break even. If the 
oan interest is denied as a tax de- 
luction, the interest rate required 
on the outside fund jumps to 8% for 
a man in the 40% tax bracket. 

I have no intention of condemning 
financed insurance sales as such. In- 
dividual circumstances differ and a 
small percentage of prospects will be 
well served by financed insurance. 
But if all prospects, or even a sub- 
stantial percentage of a man’s pros- 
pects, appear to be well qualified 
for financed insurance, I suggest that 
the agent do some deep soul-search- 
ing to see whether or not he is prop- 
erly serving his clients. He might 
consider these questions : 


Are financed insurance clients fol- 


lowing a regular and safe program 

of saving for retirement and emer- 

gencies? 

Will they continue to follow this 

program, and are they reasonably 

sure of having adequate retire- 

ment funds available at age 65? 

Will they remain happy clients 

and good centers of influence or 

will they grow dissatisfied with 
their increasing loans and the in- 
creasing interest charges ? 

Will the agent have to spend too 

much of his time helping them 

with their outside investments 
and re-selling them on the merits 
of financed insurance? 

A life insurance agent has one of 
the most rewarding jobs in the 
world. He has the satisfaction of giv- 
ing security and peace of mind to 
his clients. When a client dies, the 
agent is proud of the fact that his 
sales effort made it possible for the 
widow and the children to survive 
the economic loss. When a prospect 
dies before buying, the resultant 
family tragedy affects the agent 
deeply, and he is apt to blame him- 
self because he had been unable to 
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make the sale. Let me remind all 
agents that most of you will live to 
see most of your clients reach retire- 
ment age. Will you be proud that 
you have helped your clients save 
for retirement, or will you blame 
yourself for not doing so? Talk with 
the older agents. Visit with policy- 
holders who have retired. Which 
policyholders are happier—those 
who have bought term and tried to 
invest the difference, or those who 
have invested in life insurance cash 
values ? 

Life insurance cash values are a 
good, sound investment, and we be- 
lieve that the vast majority of pros- 
pects are best served by saving for re- 
tirement through permanent non- 
financed life insurance. 


STATE BOARD 
DISAGREEMENT- 


OKLAHOMA COMMISSIONER HUNT 
has stated that he feels that the 
three-member State Insurance 
Board which he heads “has become 
unworkable and untenable” and 
should be abolished. He is expected 
to submit such a recommendation to 
the next meeting of the insurance 
committee of the state legislative 
council. The commissioner has been 
at odds with Louis Woodruff and 
Paul Ballinger, the other two mem- 
bers of the board, in recent insurance 
rate cases. Hunt is an elected of- 
ficial, while the other two are ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state. 
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Insurance and Public Policy by 
Spencer L. Kimball, Professor of 
Law, University of Michigan. 


This inquiry into sociological legal 
history focuses on the operation of 
the insurance business as a major 
economic and social institution, Dis- 
cussing the relation of insurance to 
our society, Professor Kimball ana- 
lyzes the methods by which insur- 
ance companies operate. He explains 
how the law acts to facilitate the op- 
eration of insurance companies, or 
conversely, how the law has confined 
insurance to prescribed channels or 
redirected its development. 

The law’s concern with the in- 
ternal operation of the insurance 
business itself, and the relationship 
between the public and the insurance 
enterprise are considered. The au- 
thor details the fundamental prob- 
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lems of internal operation that are a 
concern of the law, such as the 
amount of freedom to be given en- 
trepreneurs in creating an adequate 
fund to pay the losses incurred. 

The study is based on Wisconsin 
records for the period 1835-1959 but 
as it is a more typical state than 
Massachusetts or New York for in- 
stance, the story told is the story of 
insurance law for the largest part of 
America. Wisconsin’s experience 
with the evolving insurance industry 
can throw much light on the com- 
plete story of insurance law. 


387 pp; $5.70 per copy. Published 
by the University of Wéisconsin 
Press, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Public Relations and Management 
by David Finn, president, Ruder 
and Finn, Incorporated. 


This is a book on public relations 
written for business executives. It 
is not intended as a handbook for 
executives to undertake their own 
public relations programs, nor is it 
an attempt to give easy rule-of- 
thumb advice to management on how 
to get the most out of their public 
relations activity. It is, instead, an 
effort to present a realistic view of 
what public relations can and cannot 
do for a company, and to explain 
why. It outlines the potentialities 
and limitations of public relations 
for industry as management should 
understand them. 

The book presents three basic 
themes. The first is a description of 
how public relations fits into manage- 
ment scheme. The second is an ex- 
planation of how public relations 
works. The third is an exploration 
of how public relations can be ap- 
praised and controlled. 


175 pps; $4.50 per copy. Published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, 


cm 
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Pension Plans for Home Office Er: - 
ployees 


The new report, updating the 195} 
version, examines the status of 19° 
company pension plans with partici - 
lar emphasis on recent development . 

American companies are presente | 
by type (stock or mutual) and Canz 
dian companies reviewed in a sepa- 
rate section. 

Worthy of special note is a sectioi 
coding the companies such that a 
company’s present pension system 
may be compared with their 1953 
version. 


167 pps; $3 to members (for addi 
tional copies); $4.50 to non-mem- 
bers. Include 25¢ for postage and 
3% New York City sales tax, if 
applicable. Available Life Office 
Management Association, 110 E. 
42nd St., New York, 17 N. Y. 


Explanation of Social Security Law 


This booklet, which studies the 
law as amended in 1960, can be used 
by those covered under Federal old- 
age, survivors and disability insur- 
ance program for a detailed explana- 
tion of tax and coverage and by em- 
ployers to determine tax liabilities. 
The chapters answer questions con- 
cerning; tax savings, employment 
taxes, coverage, self-employed and 
benefits. A topical index makes it 
easy to find the answers to such 
questions as: What jobs are cov- 
ered? Who qualifies for benefits ? 
How much do I get? When can | 
get it? Who is exempt? 


158 pps; $2. per copy. Published 
by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
4025 West Peterson Avenue, Chi- 
cago 46, Illinois. 


Agency Law Handbook edited by 
Barry L. Oakes, Executive Vice- 
president, Republic National Life In- 
surance Company. 


The Republic National Life In- 
surance Company has published a 
law handbook, copies of which are 
available upon request. 


Write Jack R. Morris, Vice-presi- 
dent, Republic National Life Insur- 
ance Company, 3988 North Central 
Expressway, Dallas 4, Texas. 
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EDGAR J. FELDMAN, C.L.U. 
M. C. Feldman & Co. 
New York City 


S$ INSURANCE MEN, it would 

follow per se that we lend as- 
sistance in principle to the adoption 
of such legislation, for if enacted a 
vast new dimension of opportunity 
would lie open to us. But let’s look 
beyond this and ask ourselves, as 
objectively as we can, on what basis 
tax-relief to the self-employed can 
be justified in the broader reference 
of the entire national interest. 

The justification lies, I think, 
both in equity and in economics— 
and also, if you care to introduce it, 
in a question of philosophy—that is, 
are private citizens to be the free 
custodians of their own retirement 
destinies, or will this become even 
more than it is today the exclusive 
province of paternalistic govern- 
ment? The immediate essence of 
such legislation would, however, be 
the righting of a wrong. The simple 
fact of discrimination against the 
self-employed as compared to the 
corporate employee calls for redress. 

Here are some interesting statis- 
tics: Exclusive of profit-sharing 
funds, some 20 million persons are 
enrolled in pension plans. The re- 
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serves in existing pension plans ap- 
proximate some $40 billions. In- 


sured pension plans alone are today 


funded to provide some $2% billion 
in future annual retirement income. 
The total reserves of all plans—in- 
sured and uninsured pension and 
profit-sharing media—approximate 
some $80 billions, or about Y% of 
our entire gross national product. 
Some 11 million self-employed in- 
dividuals share in none of this. It 
would seem that a sense of fairness, 
alone, would dictate equitable treat- 
ment for all. 


As we develop this subject, we 
will note continuous Treasury op- 
position, or perhaps obstruction is a 
more accurate word, to remedying 
this inequity—a record of raising 
new objections as the old were over- 
come. The recurrent Treasury 
theme was anguish at the thought 
of revenue loss. But as was pointed 
out editorially in the Harvard Law 
Review some years ago, this objec- 
tion does not justify inequity. Equal 
treatment for all was the prime and 
paramount basis of procedure. 


On a more tangible basis, tax 
relief to the self-employed justifies 
itself on both economic and social 
grounds. The severest opponents of 


TAX RELIEF 
FOR THE 


SELF- 


EMPLOYED 


the principle have never denied that 
it was anti-inflationary nor that the 
social value of encouraging retire- 
ment savings in anticipation of in- 
creased longevity in the years ahead 
was anything but desirable. And 
yet, in a survey taken by the Bank 
of New York in 1958 among some 
4000 self-employed professionals in 
the metropolitan area, it was found 
that fewer than 25% had planned re- 
tirement programs of any sort what- 
soever. 


The First Step . 


The first, small step was taken as 
far back as 1948 as a proposal by the 
American Bar Association. Please 
note though that it was over nine 
years ago that a bill was first pre- 
sented to the House of Representa- 
tives. Sponsored jointly by Reps. 
Daniel Reed (R-NY) and Eugene 
J. Keogh (D-NY), the bill pro- 
vided in its original form certain 
specified tax deductions on those 
funds deposited for purposes of re- 
tirement, but (note this) only in a 
Bank Trust Department. It was in- 
deed curious that the Life Insurance 
Industry, which had developed the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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annuity principle to a science, and 
whose very business concerned it- 
self with retirement planning, was 
excluded as a funding medium under 
the Bill. 
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The Bill was considered before 
the House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee in May, 1952, and after a series 
of hearings marked chiefly by the 
opposition of the Treasury, never 
reported out on the House floor, and 
so expired in Committee. Such as 
the Bill was, I might point out in 
passing that it received heavy criti- 
cism during those hearings as a 
“Rich Man’s Bill.” In_ rebuttal, 
spokesmen of the American Medical 
Association pointed out that in its 
then present form, if a beneficiary 
of the legislation were to defer re- 
tirement even so far as to age 70, 
the average doctor would retire at 
$208. per month, the average lawyer 
at $146. and the average dentist at 
$140. Perhaps the opponents had in 
mind some sort of intangible, spirit- 
ual riches. In June, 1952, a revised 
Reed-Keogh Bill was introduced, 
this time amended to recognize the 
deferred annuity as a valid funding 
method. Again confined in Commit- 
tee, it was there again permitted to 
expire in peace. 

During his presidential campaign 
in 1952, Pres. Eisenhower had en- 
dorsed this measure in principle, and 
in a State of the Union message in 
1953 requested of the Congress, in 
conjunction with liberalization of the 
Social Security System, legislation 
to equalize pension treatment of the 
self-employed. A bill was conse- 
quently introduced by Rep. Thomas 
A. Jenkins (R-Ohio) as a compan- 
ion measure identical to the Keogh 
Bill. This once again expired in 
Committee. Congress did, however, 
enact extension of the Social Secu- 
rity system but no crystal ball was 
required to have predicted this. 


Contrast in Attitudes 


It is not the province of this ar- 
ticle to introduce consideration of 
the Social Security system, nor to 
belabor or re-examine it. In the po- 
litical atmosphere in which we now 
live, this would be tantamount to 
some sort of desecration, but it does 
provide a certain illuminating con- 
trast in governmental attitudes. We 
know that the approach taken by 
Social Security is “unfunded,” and 
that regardless of any social or wel- 
fare aspects that its proponents care 
to introduce that it is fiscal lunacy, 
committed to deficits on the multi- 


billion dollar level, nor can it be « e- 
nied, regardless of its rationale, t! at 
its functional basis lies in coercicn. 
And yet Simpson-Keogh, orient:d 
as it was toward voluntary, funded 
pension planning, predicated upon 
freedom of choice and freedom of 
enterprise, couldn’t even climb ts 
way out of Committee. The revenie 
cost was “peanuts,” but it appears 
that not a peanut can be spared if 
it in any way diminishes the torren- 
tial spending under the “outgo” 
column. 

The Ways & Means Committee 
again considered Simpson-Keogh in 
June, 1955. In hearings, Treasury 
did admit discrimination, but raised 
the spectre of revenue loss again— 
which one government expert de- 
scribed as “considerable”; another 
government expert as “astronomi- 
cal.” The tax loss was estimated at 
$90 million, at one juncture and 
$3,400 million, at another. As ever, 
the government knew exactly where 
it stood. Little account was taken 
of the social value of the measure, 
but lip-service was paid it as an anti- 
inflationary device. But now we can 
report progress. Instead of being 
allowed to expire in this particular 
session, this time the bill was merely 
maneuvered to death. 


It is interesting to note that in 
1956, the British government en 
acted legislation providing that cer 
tain funds set aside for retirement 
purposes be free of tax, her Maj 
esty’s subjects having available to 
them use of the annuity contract o1 
the irrevocable trust. The British, 
you see, had had somewhat mor 
experience with inflation than we 
for in the 10-year period directly 
preceding this, whereas the pur 
chasing power of the dollar had 
shrunk a mere 20%, the pound had 
suffered to the extent of some 37%. 
The measure involved loss of rev- 
enue to the British government, of 
course, but it seemed that they had 
enough insight to grasp the aunti- 
inflationary value of the idea, and 
this was the specific ground on 
which the British government spon- 
sored the legislation and saw it 
through. They take inflation seri- 
ously, you see. 

In 1957, Canada followed suit. 
The Ministry of Finance, admitting 
concern over the loss of tax rev- 
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eues, held nonetheless that the rev- 
e1ue loss was justified by both the 
s cial value of the increased savings 
aid security of the individuals of 
( anada and by the anti-inflationary 
¢ fect of the measure. Contrast this 
a titude, please, with the views of 
ow Treasury Department. New 
vealand adopted similar legislation 
i that year. 

Meanwhile in the United States— 
1)56 saw no legislation introduced. 
( ongress did, however, enact a Pen- 
son Plan for itself. I will leave to 
tie reader to define the extent to 
which a Congressman can be cate- 
yorized as a self-employed individ- 
ual. 1957 saw a spate of new bills, 
no fewer than twenty separate meas- 
ures being introduced; but we will, 
however, confine our attention to 
Simpson-Keogh, as Rep. Keogh’s 
bill would merit our attention on 
tenacity alone. Same Bill. Same 
Fate. Death in Committee. 





Wheels Turning 


It seems that a certain crescendo 
was reached in 1958. In January, a 
parade of witnesses testified in its 
behalf. One Columbia University 
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economist projected a tax loss of less | + 


than $400 million, and stressed that 
the tax loss was justified economi- 
cally by its anti-inflationary value. 
The Federal Reserve Board endorsed 
the measure by indirection, citing in- 
flation as the chief peril to our econ- 
omy. All considered, the wheels now 
seemed to be turning, and in July 
1958, the measure was reported 
favorably out of the House Ways & 
Means Committee, moving Rep. 
Jenkins to observe: “Tax deferment 
for the self-employed is so long 
overdue, it is so eminently fair, its 
counter-inflationary impact is so 
urgently needed, there is no question 
in my mind that the principle fea- 
tures of the Bill will be incorpo- 
rated in any tax revision bill Con- 
gress enacts in 1958.” 

Small as the question was in the 
good lawmaker’s mind, it loomed 
large in the minds of others, for after 
passing the House overwhelmingly, 
it was side-tracked again on a point 
of procedure in the Senate Finance 
Committee. On Feb. 9, 1959, the 
Bill was again reported favorably by 
the House Committee, and it passed 
the House on March 19, 1959, 
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When Woodmen Accident and Life Company recently entered 
upon its seventieth year, its philosophy and aspirations were 
restated by the President, E. J. Faulkner, in these words: “Ever 
since our Company was founded in 1890, it has sought to earn 
and deserve the reputation of being a good company with which 
to insure. We work to assure that The Protecting Hand emblem 
on our policies of life and health insurance is a hallmark of 
quality, like sterling on silver. For seven decades, the Company's 
fuiding purpose has been to provide sound protection and re- 
iable service at reasonable cost. That is our purpose today.” 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in the personal 
insurance business are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, modern 
and complete coverages, long history of outstanding performance, 
and program of field representation through carefully trained, 
locally-established specialists in life and health insurance. For 
complete information, write to L. J. Melby, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. 


Woodmen Accident 
and Life Company 


E. J. Faulkner Lincoln, Nebraska 
President A Mutual Legal Reserve Company Established 1890 
All forms of LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL AND GROUP INSURANCE 
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Dear Sir: 


IN THE SEPTEMBER issue G. Thomas 
McElwrath, C.L.U., presents (“In- 
flation and Insurance,” p. 105 ff.) 
arguments in favor of using life in- 
surance as an investment. As his 
principal argument he suggests that 
the life underwriter use the whole- 
sale price index to prove to his pros- 
pect that inflation is a short-term, 
not a long-term problem. Does Mr. 
McElwrath want his _prospect’s 





widow to subsist on blocks of whole- 
sale copper and iron, bushels of 
wheat, and the like? 


(1) The products we buy embody 
ever-increasing amounts of process- 
ing, transportation, packaging, sell- 
ing, etc. (2) We spend an ever-in- 
creasing share of our income on 
services: medical care, haircuts, en- 
tertainment, government military 
protection and transfer payments, 
etc. 


Both (1) and (2) include (.) 
greater and greater amounts of labcr, 
which in turn (b) is employed at a 
constantly rising hourly cost. More- 
over (c) because of labor unions, 
“full employment” politics, etc., labor 
costs no longer decline during reces- 
sions. In the 1957-58 recession 
manufacturing wages increased. 

Thus we find that the greatest 
elements of inflation are not shown 
by the wholesale price index at all. 
True, wholesale prices swing up and 
down ; but because of the above fac- 
tors the cost of living swings up, 
then steadies, then goes up. 

As an outsider may I say, sell all 
the insurance you want as an invest- 
ment, but in the long run you will 
do better if your “frank and open 
answers” are correct rather than 
clever. Furthermore, if your argu- 
ments are truly “frank and open,” 
you should explain, as Mr. McEI- 
wrath’s figures (page 106) clearly 
show, that whole-life, cash-value life 
insurance can be protection or in- 
vestment, but not both. If Mr. Pros- 
pect uses his investment, where is 
his protection? If he dies and uses 
his protection, where is his invest- 
ment ? 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseph G. Hattersley 
San Marino, California 








Excuse the reminder . . . 


but we want to be 100% positive of reaching everybody! You see, we still have a few copies of the 
FLITCRAFT BIG TWO in stock. And, we'd hate to see one of our subscribers turned down if his 
order came in after they're all gone! 


So please forgive us if you've already received your copies of 


THE COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


for 1960! 


But if you haven't, there's still time to get ‘em if you act now! Send in your order today! Prices are 
$5.00 for single copies of THE COMPEND and $8.00 for SETTLEMENT OPTIONS .. . real bargains! 
And you get big discounts if you group your order with your colleagues . . . even bigger if your home 
office has made a grouping arrangement with us! 


FBlitcnaft, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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EDWARD A. ROBIE 
Vice President and 
Personnel Director 
The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


‘T° HE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 

knows it must have the right 
number and the right kind of people 
to run its business. It uses skillful 
and imaginative approaches to de- 
termining needs and to securing and 
developing well-qualified people for 
the future. It realizes the process is 
neither easy nor cheap. The fact of 
the matter is that a planned man- 
power program is tremendously 
time-consuming and expensive, par- 
ticularly if we accept the responsi- 
bility not only to secure new high- 
talent manpower, but to develop and 
utilize to the fullest the high-talent 
manpower we already have in our 
organizations. 


What We Are 


To get and to keep good people 
the insurance industry must have, as 
they say in the advertising business, 
a good image. The image we achieve 
is the image we deserve, what we 
are speaks louder than what we say, 
and if we do, in fact, have a better 
image than we used to have, we have 
achieved it by changing a good many 
of our old ways. 

I’m not too happy with this word 
“image.” More often than not, it 
seems to mean a manufactured im- 
pression that people have of a com- 
pany, an industry, or a product. 
Chere even seems to be a view that 
t is possible to take an unpleasant 
reality and mold it into an attractive 
“image.” Maybe this can be done 
vith a breakfast cereal, although 
even here I cling to Abraham Lin- 
coln’s old adage that you can’t fool 
all of the kids all the time. 
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The New lmage 


At any rate, I’m not going to dis- 
cuss projecting our image. I’m going 
to discuss the image itself. I am 
going to describe our “old image” 
and why it was an unattractive 
image. Then I am going to discuss 
some fundamental changes that have 
been and are now creating our “new 
image.” I want to say at the outset 
that I think these changes are excit- 
ing. Being excited by everything ex- 
cept Marilyn Monroe, or a reason- 
able facsimile, seems to have gone 
out of style these days. While I as- 
sociate myself enthusiastically with 
those who appreciate Marilyn’s 
charms, I want to emphasize in this 
article the charms of a challenging 
career. 

Many of us in the insurance busi- 
ness, especially personnel people, 
are still tied to the “old image” of 
our business. Deep down inside we 
are disturbed and defeated. Being 
disturbed is fine, but being defeated 
is disastrous. Because if one thing 
is sure, it is that we will never get 
young men and women excited about 
our business if we are not excited 
about it ourselves. And this kind of 
excitement must be genuine—it must 
be something we feel and believe and 
almost taste. 


The Old Image 


So today let’s turn the clock back 
for a brief but realistic look at that 
old image. If we understand it and 
make an accurate appraisal of how it 
has changed and is changing, we may 
find that we can honestly say we 
work in an exciting business. 

Let’s see what our “old image” 
looked like to the above-average col- 
lege senior giving some _ serious 
thought to a career—not to all above- 
average seniors, fortunately. The 
ability of some high caliber men to 
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discern opportunity despite the 
image enabled the insurance indus- 
try to recruit better people than it 
had a right to expect. However, 
many outstanding young men decid- 
ing on a career did believe you only 
went into insurance if: a) your 
father was an insurance company ex- 
ecutive; b) you valued job security 
above everything else; c) you were 
out primarily for money and had a 
flair for salesmanship; or d) you 
couldn’t find a job anywhere else. 


Pretty Unattractive 


Does that overstate our old image? 
Maybe, but even if it looked half as 
bad as that to the majority, we've 
got to admit it was pretty unattrac- 
tive. How did we get this reputa- 
tion? Five factors were primarily 
responsible : 

1) Traditional conservatism. 

2) Predominance of hand-process- 
ing in work methods. 
3) Regimented and 
personnel policies. 

4) Lack of balance between sales 
methods and service ideals. 

5) Close governmental regnilation. 

Measuring risks is the insurance 
industry’s business. Our measure- 
ments determine the prices we 
charge for protection against these 
risks, and our prices provide the 
funds to make good our promise to 
pay when the contingency at risk 
takes place. If our measurements 
turn out to be inaccurate, we must 
keep our promise regardless. Under 
these circumstances, a conservative 
approach is obviously essential. 

You will recognize that this over- 
simplified description covers a major 
portion of an insurance company’s 
operations: actuarial, underwriting, 
investment. In these areas we cannot 


paternalistic 
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The New Image—Continued 


afford to “take a risk” in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term. Conse- 
quently we have learned to measure 
and to refine and to judge with great 
precision, and we have learned also 
that even with the best precision we 
must provide for a margin of error. 
Prudence and good business judg- 
ment require this conservatism and, 
in case this is not enough, the insur- 
ance regulatory agencies require it 
too. With all of this, we still occa- 
sionally take a licking on a particular 
policy. 

It is no wonder that this conserva- 
tism has had a tendency to permeate 
the personality of our business—or 
to use a word that has become a 
great favorite in management litera- 
ture recently—the climate of our 
business. When a _ business is 
so fundamentally committed—and 
rightly so—to a conservative ap- 
proach in accepting business and in- 
vesting its funds, it is especially sus- 
ceptible to overdoing conservatism 
in areas where the climate must not 
only be amenable to risk-taking, but 
must actually encourage it. Research 
on human security needs, new forms 
of protection to meet new needs, bet- 
ter methods for accomplishing our 
work and for evaluating the effi- 
ciency of its accomplishment, long- 
range planning, more effective forms 
of organization structure—these are 


a few of the areas that require a 
climate that encourages exploration 
and experimention. There wasn’t 
enough of this in our old image. It 
was certainly a conservative image. 

The second factor, helping to 
shape our “old image,” was the pre- 
dominance of hand-processing in 
work methods that gave us our 
green eye-shade, goosequill pen rep- 
utation. Many years ago hand-proc- 
essing began to give way to ma- 
chine . processing in most of 
American industry. In fact, we 
called this the industrial revolution. 
The insurance business was not un- 
affected by machinery, to be sure. 
But it was relatively unaffected. 
There was nothing comparable to 
automobile assembly lines, or auto- 
matic screw machines for precision 
manufacture of small parts, or huge 
machines for the manufacture of pa- 
per from pulp to finished sheet, to 
give a few examples from an almost 
endless list. Our old hand calcula- 
tors and punch card machines were 
gradually improved over the years 
and brought about significant proc- 
essing advances, but the impact was 
minor compared with the revolution 
caused by electronic developments of 
the late 40’s and 50’s. 

Since keeping an insurance policy 
in force requires a tremendous 
amount of routine checking, filing, 
comparing, sorting, recording, and 
so on, we had a tremendous number 
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of repetitive jobs requiring relativ: 'y 
little intelligence, judgment or cr :- 
ativity. These jobs were and still a e 
unskilled and dull, measured by t!:¢ 
standards of virtually any career- 
minded person, especially a person 
with a college education. Although 
in general we used girls more i:- 
terested in husbands and babies than 
a career for these jobs, too fre- 
quently we put career people and 
even college graduates on them. be- 
cause we thought it was good “train- 
ing.” 


Methods Improvements 


Many of our methods and proce- 
dures remained unchanged and even 
unquestioned for years, without the 
kind of challenge that the industrial 
engineer typically threw down in 
other industries. We didn’t reap 
some of the bitterness and chaos that 
the industrial engineer caused in 
other industries, it is true, but we 
also failed to discover the methods 
improvements and to be stimulated 
by the pressure toward greater ef- 
ficiency. 


Hand-in-hand with this walked 
our personnel policies. I think we 
might go so far as to say that typi- 
cally we treated our people with a 
kind of Victorian paternalism. We 
regimented them, but we were kind 
to them if they stayed in line. We 
didn’t tell them any more than we 
thought was good for them about 
their jobs, their pay, their perform- 
ance or their opportunity, let alone 
about their important company 
policies and developments, and, 
our precept seemed to be that if a 
little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, then a lot of knowledge must 
be disastrous. Promotion by senior- 
ity, or solely because of technical 
knowledge was too often the rule: 
promotion on the basis of ability to 
expand to the requirements of the 
new job too often the exception ; and 
departmental walls were almost un- 
scalable. 


This “old image” I am describ- 
ing won’t fit any one company pre- 
cisely, I know, and don’t ask me to 
put a date on it—let’s just call it 
some time in the past and hope our 
tense is right. And, let’s move now 
from familiar personnel ground to 
the less familiar factor which I have 
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called a lack of balance between sales 
methods and service ideals. 

The symptom of this lack of bal- 
ance was “volumeitis.” This state 
w:s usually accompanied by a high 
fe er pitch in the organization, with 
miil bags bulging and everybody 
working overtime. The usual and 
in:vitable sources of friction be- 
tveen the home office and the field 
were rubbed especially raw. NTO 
rates were high. Lapse rates were 
high. Practically anybody willing to 
sell insurance was hired on the 
theory that all business was welcome 
and if the agent failed he would fire 
himself. Of course, in the process, 
an incapable or an _ unprincipled 
agent may have made several hun- 
dred permanent enemies for our 
business, including himself. There’s 
no available census of living agents 
who have failed in our business, but 
the figure must certainly be very 
high. 

Service was a part of our old im- 
age. Of course it was—without it we 
would have no business. But there 
was an era when long-range man- 
power development planning was 
sacrificed to achieve short-term in- 
creases in volume. And this most 
certainly played a part in shaping 
our old image. 


Conscious Balance 


The nature of our product is such 
that service objectives have to be 
consciously kept in balance with 
sales objectives—they don’t stay 
there automatically. We are selling 
a product most people need but few 
want. At least they are reluctant to 
do the planning (and postponing of 
consumption) it calls for. It’s not 
like a new car or a new TV set, that 
most people want but few people 
need, and which, compared with life 
insurance, practically sell them- 
selves. Sickness, death and old-age 
are not things people like to think 
about, or to be regularly reminded 
of by a substantial bill every so often 
for a long, long time. And you can’t 
take your neighbor out for a ride in 
your insurance policy. 

All this means that insurance has 
to be sold in a more persistent and 
aggressive way than almost any 
other essential service or product on 
the market. And it means, too, that 

it takes a salesman with intelligence, 
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a high degree of integrity, and real 
conviction about the truly high pur- 
pose of his job to keep service ideals 
and sales methods in balance. 

Having already gone pretty far 

from home by discussing sales, let’s 
now throw caution to the winds and 
go even farther from the personnel 
field to mention the last of the five 
factors that are responsible for our 
“old image.” This is close govern- 
mental regulation. Let me quickly 
draw an analogy. We have all seen 
the effects of government regulation 
on one great American industry, the 
railroads. It has stifled management 
almost beyond relief. No doubt the 
railroads brough much of this regu- 
lation on themselves, just as we can 
point to some shady periods in the 
history of the insurance business 
which led to much of our regulatory 
law. But one almost certain effect 
of government regulation is to re- 
tard innovation and to slow down 
decision-making. 

This hasn’t been a very attractive 
picture—this “old image.” Well, the 
old image is well on its way out be- 
cause many of the factors that were 
responsible for it have changed— 
some gradually, some with dramatic 
speed. There is a “new image,” an 
exciting “new image” as I noted 
earlier. What’s happened ? 

First of all, the arctic climate of 
conservatism has grown more tem- 
perate. There are lots of signs of it. 





These signs are increasingly being 
recognized in the insurance press 
and in conversations among men 
from different insurance companies 
at various meetings. Many of the 
illustrations I shall give will be from 
the Equitable, but they are typical 
of the industry generally. 

Three signs of a growing climate 
of development and experimentation 
seem especially important. First, the 
accelerated speed with which new 
types of coverage are being devel- 
oped in the industry to meet new 
needs and the requirements of 
heightened competition. During 
1959, for example, over 70% of the 
life volume Equitable sold was on 
policies introduced in the previous 
five-year period, and these new 
policies represented major rather 
than minor revisions in the sales 
portfolio. 


A Serious Challenge 


Long-continued inflation has pro- 
vided a serious challenge to the in- 
surance industry. Among the issues 
growing out of this trend is the vari- 
able annuity question. It is particu- 
larly interesting to see the number 
of different approaches various com- 
panies in the industry have taken on 
this question. It is not necessary to 
describe these variations to make the 
point that this kind of controversy 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The New Image—Continued 


is an important dynamic factor in 
our business, an indication of the 
healthy way in which the industry 
adapts to changing conditions. 

New products require research. 
Traditionally the insurance industry 
has supported and _ participated 
deeply in medical and actuarial re- 
search, but recently there has devel- 
oped a companion interest in both 
applied and basic social science re- 
search. Within the past few years 
the Equitable has become increas- 
ingly interested in market research. 
Early this year we established a new 
staff unit for economic forecasting 
and research. This fall—on Septem- 
ber 1st—we established another new 
research unit headed by a promi- 
nent sociologist, Dr. John W. 
Reilly, Jr., formerly chairman of the 
Sociology Department of Rutgers 
University. He will engage in and 
stimulate basic reasearch in the so- 
cial sciences, both within and out- 
side of the Equitable, research which 
we hope will help us to understand 
better how Americans live in an in- 
secure world. We want to study 
scientifically the security needs of 
all Americans so that with a better 
understanding of these needs we can 
design and provide the forms and 
amounts of protection best suited to 
meet them. Our decision to under- 
take this program was based on a 
recommendation made by six mem- 
bers of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business, whom 
we asked to study for us the broad 
question of the applicability of ba- 
sic social science research to life in- 
surance. 


Long-range Planning 


My third sign that our conserva- 
tive climate is becoming more suited 
to change is the increased emphasis 
on long-range planning. Perhaps 
many companies are way ahead of us 
on this. We have recently estab- 
lished another new staff unit, headed 
by one of our most capable, experi- 
enced line officers, to make sure that 
we make realistic, detailed plans de- 
signed to achieve challenging ob- 
jectives. Notice, we did not estab- 
lish the unit to do the planning. 
We established it to make sure the 
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planning would be done—by all 
members of line management. 

And so, although the insurance 
business is retaining its adherence to 
sound principles, it has embarked on 
an era of innovation, marked by a 
climate of experimentation and 
change. There is one change that is 
so important to our “new image” 
that it is in a factor by itself. The 
electronic revolution is rapidly over- 
coming our primary dependence on 
hand-processing. 


More Rapid Progress 


We can be especially proud of 
what we have done and are doing in 
our electronic data processing op- 
erations. In fact, the insurance busi- 
ness has probably made more rapid 
and widespread progress in the use 
of this new equipment than any 
other industry. Just in case we 
might get complacent over what we 
are now accomplishing, the day will 
certainly come when an average 
policy application will be entirely 
processed automatically and even 
when such applications will be in- 
troduced into the automatic system 
in handwritten form, without 
manual transfer to a punched card. 
The day will also come when we will 
use these computers as a major 
source of information for top man- 
agement policy decisions, through 
simulation techniques. 

Technological revolutions are 
commonly thought to cause severe 
personnel repercussions, and in fact 
there are many examples of such re- 
percussions in the industrial rela- 
tions history of our country. It is 
especially worth noting, therefore, 
that the rapid introduction of elec- 
tronic data processing machines in 
the insurance industry has been ac- 
complished with gratifying smooth- 
ness insofar as employer-employee 
relations are concerned. 

The Equitable offers a_ typical 
demonstration of the insurance in- 
dustry experience. We now have 
two IBM 705 machines operating 
about 140 out of the 168 hours in a 
week. Although we installed our 
first 705 three and one-half years 
ago, we have not laid off a single 
employee due to this radical methods 
change, nor have we cut a single in- 
dividual’s salary due to reassign- 
ment growing out of the change. 








Most of our highly skilled personne 
doing systems planning, prograra 
ming, and operating, were recruited 
internally and given special training 
designed especially for this new type 
of work. 

Although there is a critical short- 
age of competent people for these 
jobs throughout American business 
and industry, turnover of these peo- 
ple in insurance companies generally 
has been low. This is because we 
have maintained competitive salary 
scales and better than competitive 
working conditions, job challenge 
and opportunity, and also because 
many of our people doing these jobs 
decided a number of years ago to 
stay with the insurance business, 
and they now view their selection 
for this work as a confirmation of 
their good judgment. 

For the future, however, the in- 
surance industry will almost cer- 
tainly need more high-talent man- 
power than we have secured in the 
past. Deciding how much, and what 
type is a continuing task, but of one 
thing we are certain. The problems 
of tomorrow in the application of 
electronic data processing to our 
business will require better men than 
the best we have today, because these 
problems will grow more and more 
complex and there is a bigger com- 
petitive premium in solving them 
both first and best. Our use of data 
processing for research and simula- 
tion will, for example, require con- 
siderably greater sophistication than 
the application to routine work pro- 
cedures that has occupied the ma- 
jority of our attention so far. 





Work Measurement 


Electronic data processing ma- 
chinery is not the only new force in 
our industry forcing methods change. 
There is a substantial trend towari| 
the application of industrial engi- 
neering principles to our work 
Work measurement programs ar: 
now providing many of our compa- 
nies for the first time with data that 
will enable us to measure efficienc’ 
reasonably easily and accurately an‘! 
thus to evaluate new methods bette~ 
than ever before. 

As our conservative climate ha 
become more temperate and as our 
work methods have undergone revo 


(Continued on page 56) 
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WE HAVE YOUR 


Blueprint 
For Success 


%* What does it take to be an outstanding general 
agent in Accident and Health? Can an agent suc- 
cessfully sell most any type of A & H coverage? 
Does selling A & H differ from selling other types 


of insurance? The answers to these important 
questions and many more—that make the differ- 
ence between ordinary results and extraordinary 
success—are available to interested general agents 
from Combined. 


During our phenomenal growth we have developed 
an invaluable blueprint for making general agents 
master builders in A & H. Find out what this blue- 
print can do for you—by writing to: Disability Di- 
vision, Combined Insurance Company of America, 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


COMBINED GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Exclusive Specialists in ACCIDENT— SICKNESS — HOSPITAL— MEDICAL INSURANCE 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 















The New Image—Continued 


lutionary changes, industry person- 
nel policies have kept pace reason- 
ably well. For all the progress we 
have made in personnel administra- 
tion in our business, we certainly 
have many unsolved problems. But, 
increasingly, the problems we are 
having trouble with are the same 
ones that the personnel men in other 
industries are struggling with. With 
increasing frequency a particular 
personnel problem is being met bet- 
ter in our business than in some 
other well-known companies in in- 
dustries with Triple-A-rated im- 
ages. 

In the sales area, you will remem- 
ber, our “old image” suffered from 
acute overemphasis on sales volume 
and severe malnutrition with regard 
to ideals of service. Helping to form 
our “new image” is a vigorous em- 
phasis on the career agent. Agent 
recruiting and training are increas- 
ingly recognized as the key to the 
success of the sales manager. For 
example, sales management develop- 
ment is considered so important in 
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The Equitable that three and one- 
half years ago a separate Agency and 
Sales Management Training Depart- 
ment was established, headed by an 
officer. And, agent recruiting is 
considered so vital that another offi- 
cer has just been given the assign- 
ment of undertaking research and 
program development specifically in 
this area. 

Today’s complex needs and to- 
day’s complex policies virtually re- 
quire a career agent. Mr. Public’s 
attitude toward insurance has 
changed considerably as a result of 
Social Security and Veterans’ Insur- 
ance—the whole idea of insurance is 
at once more acceptable to him and 
more intelligently considered by him. 
Prosperous times, inflation, taxes, 
have all contributed to the customer’s 
growing need for, and perhaps even 
insistence on, a good measure of 
service to accompany the sale. 

Human nature being what it is, 
perhaps even in our “new image” 
we can’t expect to make the cus- 
tomer want insurance the way he 
wants a new car. But we can and 
we are trying to make sure that 
when we sell him we serve him. And 
the extent to which we are succeed- 
ing affects our “new image” not only 
now, but for many years to come. 


Most Unchangeable 


There’s one factor left for the 
“new image,” and that’s government 
regulation. I’m afraid I don’t see 
much change in this factor. Of all 
the factors I have mentioned, this is 
probably one of the most unchange- 
able and I would only express the 
hope that our “new image” might 
one day so impress our regulators 
as to increase their confidence in 
our dependability, integrity, and de- 
termination to live up to the highest 
business principles. 

But whatever our regulators think 
and do, the “old image” ain’t what 
she used to be. The “new image” is 
here, and offers a new appeal to help 
us attract people to provide us with 
leadership that will never let our 
image tarnish. What kind of people 
ate the future leaders of the insur- 
ance business ? 

They are creative people, people 
whose curiosity and imagination 
make them innovators, people who 
will ask “what does it mean?” be- 
fore they ask “what shall I do?” 


They are reasoning people, people 
with mature minds and the capacity 
for mental discipline, able to under- 
stand ideas and follow them through 
to logical conclusions, to analyze 
them, project them, present them. 
They are idealistic people, who de- 
sire rewards from their careers be- 
yond a good living, who will take 
pride in being part of a business that 
is based on individual thrift and re- 
sponsibility. They are enthusiastic 
people, who can get excited about 
their work, who can excite those who 
work with them, and who can thrive 
on a competitive atmosphere. 

To attract our share of these peo- 
ple we must work to overcome the 
impression left by our “old image,” 
and to do that, we must believe in 
and be part of the “new image.” 
This “new image” will excite them 
if it excites us. 





Not Competitive—from page 42 


A sound life insurance program is a 
twofold program—protection in the 
event of death and readily available 
cash at all times. 

In summary, life insurance, with 
cash values upon which policy own- 
ers may rely, is something entirely 
different from shares of mutual funds 
with uncertain values. To the per- 
son who understands each, neither is 
competitive. 

Life insurance should be the key- 
stone of the investment program of 
every man. Then, after he has ade- 
quately provided his family with life 
insurance coverage, he is ready to 
acquire other investments, even in- 
cluding mutual shares. Unless a man 
does this, he may find himself cruelly 
disappointed at a time when it is too 
late to adopt a different program. 

As men and women who have 
dedicated our lives to life insurance, 
this imposes an almost overwhelming 
responsibility upon us. But rather 
than be overwhelmed by the re- 
sponsibility, let us, like our forebears 
who firmly implanted the roots of 
life insurance in the American 
economy, accept this responsibility 
as the challenge of our lives. Instead 
of succumbing to a wave of ephem- 
eral glamour, let us confidently dem- 
onstrate with increased vigor the 
true value of life insurance, and that 
means life insurance with substantial 
cash values. 
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BUILD 

POLICYHOLDER 
WARMTH and 

FRIENDSHIP 





No business is more highly personalized than Life Insurance 
.. . or depends more on “friendly contact” to do business. 
But to maintain contact with policyholders on a person to 
person basis is virtually impossible. 


For this reason, the Alfred M. Best Company has designed a 
colorful series of policyholder relations brochures that per- 
sistently build goodwill—warmth and friendship—for your 
company through your premium insert program. 


The Friendship Series—“TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH”— 
cover their subjects with the dual aim of editorial excellence 
and quality production. And vital information on health 
care topics are interestingly and buoyantly presented. Space 
is provided for imprinting your company’s signature and 
cordial sales message . . . for the perfect personal touch. 


You can raise your premium insert program to a level that 
sincerely demonstrates your interest in your policyholder and 
his family’s health and safety . . . for slightly more than a 
penny per policyholder! 


If you would like full information, and FREE copies of the 
Friendship Series of Premium Inserts, fill and mail the con- 
venient coupon below. 


sample copies of the Friendship Series 
which you are offering. 


} ) |" \ Please send me full information and 
A\ } 





Company Name — 
Alfred M. Best ( please print ) 
Company, Inc. Address oe 


75 Fulton St eee, ee 
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CLARIFYING STATEMENT 


IN AN ACTION designed to clarify the 
mechanism it has created to join the 
American agency system with credit 
card insurance, the Beneficial Stand- 
ard Group of Insurance Companies 
of Los Angeles issued a statement to 
the International Association of 
. Health Underwriters, which met in 
Chicago recently. Oil companies 
criticized by independent agents and 
brokers for direct writing merchan- 
dising of travel policies through their 
credit cards were bound to find them- 
selves in difficulty, the statement 
pointed out, because it was obvious 
from the beginning that their speci- 
fications made no provisions for a 
proper relationship with the insur- 
ance profession. He pointed out that 
two years ago when Beneficial 
Standard originated and developed a 
program to make travel accident cov- 
erage available to Diners’ Club 
credit card holders, it took deliberate 
steps at the same time to create a 
mechanism for paying full insurance 
commissions and renewals to inde- 
pendent agents and brokers. 


8MM SOUND FILMS 


BUSINESS CAN CAPITALIZE on the in- 
troduction of 8mm sound motion 
pictures, reports a new pamphlet 
now available without charge from 
Eastman Kodak Company. “Busi- 
ness Looks At 8mm Sound” out- 
lines the possible advantages of this 
new sales, advertising, and training 
tool. Chief among the advantages 
is the economy of 8mm. Projection 
equipment for 8mm costs less than 
that for 16mm, and 8mm color prints 
are consideraly less expensive than 
16mm. 

The pamphlet cites an example of 
how print costs can be reduced. At 
present, 1,000 16mm color prints of 
a 10-minute film cost $20,000. The 
same number of 8mm prints may 
, cost $15,000. Expectable advances 
in high-speed printing techniques 
for 8mm film may bring that 1,000- 
print cost down to only $6,000 
within several years. Comparable 
economy in print size and weight 
means savings with 8mm in storage, 
postage, and packing. 

Sales training films, for groups up 
to 50 or 60 people, will also be 
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highly practical on 8mm. In addi- 
tion, the easy portability of 8mm 
equipment lends itself to “graveling” 
sales meetings. 

The pamphlet foresees great op- 
portunities for advertising and pub- 
lic relations films on 8mm. There 
are some 650,000 16mm sound pro- 
jectors in the United States today; 
several million 8mm sound projec- 
tors are expected to be in homes, 
schools, churches, and clubs within 
a few years. 


SATISFACTORY REPORTS 


SATISFACTORY REPORTS ON the first 
year’s experience of a group dental 
insurance plan were submitted at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Dental Association. According to 
Lee Farmer, assistant vice-president 
of the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, which underwrites the plan 
sponsored by the Dentists Supply 
Company of York, Pa., participants 
in the plan did not all rush to their 
dentists for treatment as had been 
feared, but actually received only 
slightly more care than the national 
average. The supply company pays 
the entire cost of the coverage which 
has limits of $200 per person or $500 
per family a year. Participants pay 
20% of their own bills plus a $25 
deductible the first year and a $10 
deductible in succeeding years. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert F. Spangler, 
their spokesman, the participating 
dentists completely support the pro- 
gram. 


HOSPITAL COSTS 


Hospitat costs, which if present 
trends continue, are expected to rise 
by 50% during the next few years, 
can be held level or cut by modern- 
ization, Bruce Blickman, vice- 
president of S. Blickman, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of food service and 
hospital equipment, stated at the 
American Dietetic Association Con- 
vention in Cleveland. Patient meals 
are responsible for one-third of the 
average hospital bill, which is now 
close to $30 per day, yet the raw food 
and supply costs are estimated at 
less than $2 a day he said. The dif- 
ference lies in the excessive need for 
labor imposed by obsolete food serv- 
ice systems and equipment, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blickman. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 
MEETINGS 


Stx MEETINGS IN 1961 have been 
announced by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, beginning 
with the midwestern mortgage con- 
ference in Chicago, February 20-21, 
followed by a southern mortgage 
conference in Atlanta April 10-11, 
a mortgage servicing clinic in Seattle 
April 20-21, and the eastern mort- 
gage conference in Montreal May 
18-19. The latter has usually been 
held in New York. On September 
11-14 the association will sponsor 
an Electronics Servicing Conference 
in Detroit, and the annual conven- 
tion will be held in Miami Beach 
October 30—-November 2. 


TAX HEARINGS 


ORAL PRESENTATION WAS made by 
officials of the life insurance associa- 
tions and companies at an Internal 
Revenue Service hearing on pro- 
posed regulations dealing with phase 
I of the Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959. The hearing 
was held to obtain views of the life 
insurance business and other inter- 
ested parties prior to the first formal 
promulgation by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue of Regulations 
under the new act and followed sub- 
mission by the American Life Con- 
vention, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and the Life 
Insurers Conference of a letter and 
memorandum to the commissioner in 
which they took exception to. twelve 
points in the proposed regulations. 


DRAMATIC SUCCESS 


DRAMATIC SUCCESS IN _ helping 
known alcoholic employees, under an 
organized program aimed at educa- 
tion and early detection and treat- 
ment, was recently described by 
Luther A. Cloud, M.D., assistant 
medical director of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s employee 
health center who stated that over 
60% of employees evaluated in the 
employee health center and given aid 
have shown improvement, and that 
the rate compares favorably with 
that of any other program on alcohol- 
ism. 
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this could save a policyh 


The special feature material on the lower half of this page is of Life 
importance to each of your policyholders and their families. It is a four 
unique and valuable Life Saving Guide that can save lives and avoid aut! 
needless suffering. Remember . . . there are over 200,000 cases of aid 


accidental poisonings in the U.S. each year — Poisoning is the 4th major 
killer among young children. the 


Imprinted with your company name and address, it becomes a 
permanent reminder that — “help when it counts” —is your credo — 
and it could save a life! 





Considerable research has gone into making this the most practical 
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r’s life 


Life Saving Guide available with the antidotes being those commonly 
found in most kitchens. It has been enthusiastically endorsed for its 
authenticity and clarity and is offered to the insurance industry as an 
aid to their continuing service to the public. 


It is available as a service to your policyholders. Fill in and return 
the convenient order form. 


8 PAGES! UNFOLDS TO 
AN EASY TO READ LIFE 
SAVING CHART. 





It is especially designed to fit your 
premium aotice envelopes! 
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Do this First... 





FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 5 YEARS 


Determine what 


Prepare Mixtures | POISON 
as Shown : 2 

a es OVERDOSE 

Only About 1/4 the patient has taken. 
: Keep the patient warm. 

) ! Give proper antidote for poisons 
! or overdoses listed on chart 

while awaiting doctor. 
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KEEP HANDY... ! 

e At Home: Post inside of medicine 
FAMIL or kitchen cabinet NEVER FORCE FLUIDS ON 
© Traveling: Keep in glove compart- = AN UNCONSCIOUS VICTIM. 

ment. 


PLEASE OPEN TO CHART 
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Whh sukewarm water or pref- 


erably rubbing alcohol. 


=| 


| Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
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Get patient to a hospital. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INVESTMENT 


\W ILE THE PAsT fifteen years have 
pr: vided tremendous opportunities 
for investment in Federal Housing 
Avthority and G. I. Loans in the 
su) urbs the next great opportunity 
wil be found in downtown apart- 
ments, middle income housing and 
re: italized retail areas in the down- 
town core, according to Joseph W. 
Lund, executive vice president and 
director, R. M. Bradley Company, 
Inc., Boston. Speaking before the 
Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention, Mr. Lund called on 
the life insurance companies to estab- 
lish departments of urban renewal to 
cope with the problems of the deter- 
iorating downtown areas of our cit- 
ies. He said that the restoration of 
the cities was a challenge to financial 
people first as citizens and second 
as investors and urged that the finan- 
cial men, especially life insurance 
people, seek out the leaders in their 
cities to offer active assistance and 
advice. 


LIFE TAXES LEAP 


“TAXES ON LIFE insurance compa- 
nies have leaped to a new high level 
and the big increase is a result of the 
Life Insurance Company Federal 
Act of 1959,” said Alfred N. 
Guertin, actuary of the American 
Life Convention, speaking at the ex- 
ecutive session of the 55th annual 
meeting held at the Edgewater 
A.L.C. 
companies paid federal income taxes 
of $506 million as a result of 1959 
operations, including about $26 mil- 
lion from an adjustment to 1957 
taxes. The member companies collect 
90% of all premiums collected by 
American life insurance companies 
and hold 94.5% of all assets held by 
such companies. 

William J. Bowe, tax counsel of 
State Farm Life, reviewed federal 
tax laws as they relate to life insur- 
ance policies. C. Clark Bryan, asso- 
cate general counsel, American Life 
Convention, reviewed life insurance 
ligation 1960. Ralph H. Kastner, 
g-neral counsel of A.L.C., said that 
lie insurance legislation in the past 
year, at both the federal and state 
l vels, was definitely favorable to the 
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policyholders and the people of the 
country. 

John B. Stoddart, Jr., assistant 
general counsel of Prudential, said 
that as a result of five “landmark” 
decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1960 in the general 
area of labor-management disputes, 
management decisions are more 
likely to be subjected to the judg- 
ment of impartial arbitrators. 

A new approach to permanent life 
insurance plans was suggested by 
W. M. Anderson, president of North 
America Life of Toronto. He sug- 
gested—nonparticipating current 
protection, at significantly lower cost 
than that for separate purchases ; to- 
gether with contractual accumula- 
tion under conservation guarantees, 
but with full provision for participa- 
tion in favorable investment returns 
not required for contingencies af- 
fecting the body of policyholders as 
a whole. 

The president of the A.L.C., J. C. 
Higdon, chairman of the board of 
Business Men’s Assurance, said that 
broader ownership of life insurance 
will have the effect of slowing up a 
trend toward the welfare state. 

The president of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. E. Vincent 
Askey charged that at the moment 
“there seems to be a conspiracy to 
prevent the new joint Federal-state 
medical care program for the aged 
from going into effect around the na- 
tion.” 


AIR DEATH RATE 


PASSENGER DEATH RATES on United 
States scheduled airlines were less 
than 1 per 100,000,000 passenger 
miles in 1959. This favorable record 
has been maintained for the eighth 
consecutive year, it is reported by 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, who also esti- 
mate that the rate for the first half 
of 1960 is not significantly different 
from last year’s. The actual passen- 
ger death rate for all scheduled do- 
mestic air travel in the 1957-59 
period was .44 per 100,000,000 pas- 
senger miles as compared with 4.70 
in 1937-39, or a reduction of more 
that 90% in 20 years. Even within 
the past 10 years, the rate has de- 
clined by more than 75%. 


ANNUAL AWARD 


LyDIA G. GIBERSON, M.D., assistant 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, is the recipient 
of the 1960 Award for “The Out- 
standing Professional Woman of 
The Year,” given by the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of 
New York. The presentation was 
made on October 6th at a reception 
held at Gracie Mansion, the Mayor’s 
residence. The award is given an- 
nually during National Business 
Women’s Week. An award for 
“The Outstanding Business Woman 
of The Year” is made at the same 
time. The purpose of the awards is 
to encourage career advancement for 
women. 


THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 


A SUGGESTION THAT life insurance 
companies ask more searching non- 
medical questions of applicants for 
policies was made at the American 
Life Convention’s annual meeting. 
Robert H. Reno, general counsel of 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, who spoke before the 
group’s Legal Section, said that “‘ex- 
amination of the application forms 
currently used by a number of com- 
panies indicates that very little at- 
tempt is made to elicit non-medical 
information concerning the appli- 
cant. Although some companies 
may inquire generally and in broad 
terms as to non-medical information 
which has a bearing on the risk, or 
specifically about vocations and avo- 
cations, few of these specific ques- 
tions have come to Mr. Reng’s at- 
tention. The reason for _ this, 
according to Mr. Reno, is that the 
agency departments insist that ask- 
ing too many questions might tend 
to embarrass the applicant and kill 
sales and the legal departments fail 
to insist that the right questions be 
asked. Mr. Reno suggests that the 
insurance industry must plead guilty 
to the charge of failing to exercise 
its ability to ask questions. “Let’s 
put the applicant on notice, in un- 
equivocal terms, that we are inter- 
ested in all his activities which are 
material to the risk. By doing so 
we will possibly save our companies, 
collectively, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the next decade alone. 
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Tax Relief—from page 49 


over the last-ditch opposition of the 
Treasury. And so to the Senate. 
Eligible under the final form of 
the House Bill would be those sub- 
ject to Social Security self-employ- 
ment taxation, including special 
categories such as Doctors and Min- 
isters. Either of the three following 
funding media could be elected: 
1. Funds deposited in Bank Trust 
Departments, specified as restricted 
and under separate Trust Agree- 
ments. 
2. Face Amount Certificates, as de- 
fined in the Investment Company 
Act of 1940, 
3. Special Policies of domestic Life 
Insurance Companies, specified as 
“Restricted Retirement Policies.” 
These “Restricted Retirement Pol- 
icies” could, however, take any form 
other than Term Insurance. An 
Ordinary Life Policy was acceptable, 
as was the endowment, the annuity 
or the life income endowment. A 
joint and survivorship annuity was 
also acceptable. 


We should take particular note, 
however, that that portion of any 
premium allocable to life insurance 
would be excluded from tax-relief. 
At the same time, the cost of this 
life protection portion would be 
computed at net term rate and as 
such, would prove negligible in the 
over-all picture. Similarly excluded 
would be the value of those pre- 
miums payable in the form of sup- 
plemental benefits, such as your 
Waiver or Double Indemnity pro- 
visions. The Life Insurance bene- 
fit, further, could not extend past 
age 70. The Policy could not be 
assigned. 

The limit of tax relief would be 
the lesser of 10% of net earnings or 
$2500 per annum, with a lifetime 
maximum of $50 thousand. After 
age 50, the annual deduction could 
be increased by 1/10th for each year 
past 50, non-cumulative, with an 
annual limit of the lesser of 20% 
of net earnings or $5 thousand per 
annum. No tax deduction would be 
allowable past age 70, this being 
considered for tax purposes a man- 
datory retirement age. Retirement 





Income could not commence prior to 
age 65, and the law provided certiin 
tax penalties if so realized, in the 
form of surcharges on normal tax 
rates, 

In the event of death, that portion 
of the Policy relating to the Savings 
fund would be taxable as ordinary 
income. As heretofore, that portion 
relating to the pure Life Insurance 
benefit would be deemed to be free 
of income tax. The exercise of non- 
forfeiture rights prior to age 65, such 
as substantially effect most loans, or 
election of reduced paid-up insur- 
ance would entail certain adverse 
tax consequences, which it can be un- 
derstood would be entirely logical. 
A cash-out of the Policy prior to age 
65 would make the fund subject to 
taxation as ordinary income, but this 
would be mitigated somewhat by the 
privilege of a 5-year carryback. 

At retirement, income would be 
taxed on an ordinary basis, but 
would be sheltered to the extent of 
the annuity rule as defined in section 
72 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
The cost of the life insurance, which 
you recall was not deductible for 
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Attractive Office Space 





AIR CONDITIONED 

MODERN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
UNUSUALLY LIGHT 

COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES 

NEAR ALL SUBWAYS 


@ AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY e@ 


10,000 Sq. Ft. 


CORNER GRADE FLOOR STORE—UNUSUALLY LIGHT & ATTRACTIVE 
1500 Sq. Ft... . Corner Fulton & Gold Streets .. . Ideal for Metropolitan Department 


AND 


8500 SQ. FT. OF ATTRACTIVE UPPER FLOOR SPACE 


e FLOOR COVERING AND PAINTING 

e TERM OF LEASE SUBJECT TO 
NEGOTIATION 

e ALL INSURANCE TENANTS 

e REASONABLE RENT | 

e RENT INCLUDES ELECTRICITY 


e AMPLE PARKING FACILITIES 


Desirable space for an insurance company, agent or broker. 
BEST BUILDING COMPANY, INC., 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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income tax purposes, was similarly 
not includible in the cost computa- 
tion of the annuity. If distribution 
were taken as a lump sum, the pro- 
ceeds would not qualify for capital 
gains treatment, as in the case of 
distributions from a corporate pen- 
sion Trust. The lump sum is treated 
as ordinary income, at a formula of 
20% increase on gross income, mul- 
tiplied by 5, having the effect, to all 
intents and purposes, of a 5-year 
carry-back, 

The House Bill, passed in March 
1959, now moved to the Senate, and 
the Senate Finance Committee held 
hearings in June, July and August 
of 1959, The Treasury was again 
in Opposition. Joining in opposition 
was the AFL-CIO, who roundly de- 
nounced the Bill as “special interest” 
legislation. Knowing the history of 
©-ganized labor’s constant and stead- 
fst opposition to all forms of “spe- 
cial interest” legislation, especially 
a. it might relate to itself, perhaps 
this stand should merit our sober 
¢ ntemplation. 

After failing to act in 1959, the 
‘enate Finance Committze finally 
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FLEXIBLE-AGE RETIREMENT 


With LNL’s flexible-age retirement plan, the policyholder 
does not set the maturity date when buying the policy; he can 
wait until the date arrives before making his choice. Naturally, 


clients like this feature and LNL agents like to present it. 


Lincoln National’s flexible-age retirement plan is another rea- 


The 


son for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its fieldmen. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Warne, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 








reported a bill just this past June 
17th. Lest there be any premature 
rejoicing, however, let us understand 
that the Senate Bill was presented 
in such a way as to present a classic 
example of ducking an issue by leg- 
islative maneuver. I quote from Sen- 
ate Report #1615, Calendar #1678, 
of June 17th, 1960; “At the direc- 
tion of the Finance Committee, a 
substitute (note that word substi- 
tute) for HR 10—Keogh Bill—as 
passed by the House was prepared, 
incorporating most of the Treasury’s 
suggestions.” 

The approach taken by the Senate 
Bill was to provide tax-sheltered 
retirement planning for the self- 
employed, with a number of amend- 
ments but in substance similar to the 
Keogh Bill. The point of radical de- 
parture came in introducing an en- 
tire new series of provisions drasti- 
cally curtailing the scope of small 
corporate pension plans. This does 
not come within the scope of our 
discussion, but from what I can 
see, if the Senate Bill is adopted 
in its present form, the existence of 
the small corporate pension plan 


would be seriously threatened, if not 
with extinction, certainly with most 
stringent curtailment. 

Consequently, any advantage 
gained by the self-employed, you see, 
would be turned at the expense of 
pension planning for the employee 
of the small corporation. The in- 
genuity of this approach is admirable 
—by presenting the proponents of 
tax-relief to the self-employed with 
such a Hobson’s choice, thé very 
proponents of such legislation must, 
in fairness, turn against it. The 
Finance Committee did, however, 
extend the courtesy to Rep. Keogh 
of removing his name from the Bill. 

On Aug. 8th the Senate recon- 
vened, mobilizing and dedicating it- 
self to the emergency of-the election 
year. Where in past years, we might 
have wished and sought for action 
on the Keogh Bill, this year the fail- 
ure of Congress to act can only oc- 
casion the most profound relief. And 
so we move into another impasse. 
The future is guesswork, but the 
chances for a fair bill are dismal. 
Encouragement of free initiative of 
this sort is no longer fashionable. 
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Ass’n Notes 


American Life Convention: Otto 
Haakenstad, president of Western States, 
was elected president succeeding J. C. Hig- 
don, chairman of Business Men's. Elected 
to executive committee for 3-yr. terms: 
Francis M. as 4 resident Liberty Life); 
R. Howard Dobbs (president, Life of 
Georgia); J. K. Macdonald (president, 
Confederation Life); and Virgil H. Smith 
(president, Beneficial Life). 


Association of Life Ins. Medical Direc- 
tors: Dr. James R. Gudger, medical di- 
rector of Mutual of N. Y., was elected 
president. 


Federation of Insurance Counsel: Wil- 
liam A. Gillen, member of Fowler, White, 
Gillen, Jumkey and Trenam, Tampa, Fla., 
became president succeeding Lowell L. 
Knipmeyer of Kansas City, Mo. Carroll R. 
Heft of law firm Heft & Coates, Racine, 
Wis., was elected to succeed Mr. Gillen as 
executive vice president and _president- 
elect, and Robert O. Rooney of law firm 
McBreen, Tobin and Rooney, Chicago, 
elected secretary-treasurer. Vice presidents 
elected: Gregory Brunk, Des Moines, lowa, 
(general counsel, Homesteaders Life and 
Webster Life Cos.); William R. Eddleman 
(Eddleman & Wheeler, Seattle, Wash.); 
Benton E. Gates, Jr., (Gates & Gates, Co- 
lumbia City, Ind.); Henry P. MacKeen 
(Steward, Smith & MacKeen, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia); W. Percy McDonald, Jr., 
(McDonald, Kuhn, McDonald, Crenshaw 
& Smith, Memphis, Tenn.); Donald R. 
Mawhinney (Hiscook, Cowie, Bruce, Lee 
& Mawhinney, Syracuse, N. Y.); Donald E. 
Rhodes (manager, legal dept., Citizens’ 
Mutual Auto, Howell, Mich.). 


Insurance Economics Society: J. E. 
Hellgren, 2nd vice president of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, was re-elected pres- 
ident. Other officers elected: Ist vice pres- 
ident, W. J. Hamrick, CLU (2nd vice 
president, Gulf Life); 2nd vice president, 
J. W. Scherr, Jr., board chairman, Inter- 
Ocean Ins.); and secretary H. O. Fishback, 
Jr. (vice president, Northern Life). 


International Claim Ass'n: Herman H. 
Bijesse, assistant vice president of Guard- 
ian Life, was elected president succeeding 
Walter T. May, claim secretary of Mass. 
Mutual Life. Other officers: Vice presi- 
dent, Stanley L. Peterson (secretary, Aetna 
Life); secretary, Howard J. LeClair (vice 
president, Mutual of Omaha); and treas- 
urer, John McAlexander (vice president, 
Bankers National Life). 


King County (Wash.) Medical Service 
Corp.: Dr. Gordon A. Dobbs was elected 
president succeeding Dr. Albert F. Lee. 
Other officers are: Vice president, Dr. 
Frank C. Henry; and secretary, Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Fergusson. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: New 
member companies bring total to 392: 
Central National Life, Omaha; First Na- 
tional Life, Phoenix; Ideal National Insur- 
ance, Salt Lake City; Northern Founders, 
Bismarck, N. D.; Philadelphia-United 
Life; and Suwannee Life, Jacksonville. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: W. 
Thomas Craig, Los Angeles general agent 
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for Aetna Life, was named honorary na- 
tional chairman of the General Agents and 
Managers Conference, an organization he 
hel to found a decade ago. 

Carr R. Purser (New York City general 
agent for Penn Mutual), was elected na- 
tional chairman of GAMC. Other officers 
elected were: Ist vice chairman, Robert 
B. Pitcher gor agent, John Hancock, 
Boston); 2nd vice chairman, C. Carney 
Smith, CLU, (general agent, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, Washington, D. C.,); and secre- 
tary, L. Kent Babcock, Jr., CLU, (general 
agent, Aetna Life, Philadelphia). 


Society of Actuaries: Wilmer A. Jenkins, 
executive vice president of Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Ass’n, was elected to 
newly-created post of president-elect. 





Sales 


American Mutual: Reported a 46%, gain 
in new ordinary life business during Sep- 
tember over same month last year. Paid 
ordinary life showed a gain of $50. Both 
the submitted and paid production set an 
all-time record for September. Paid busi- 
ness so far this year shows a 39% increase 
over 1959. 


Associates Life: For first three-quarters 
of 1960 new individual life insurance is- 
sued is 122% of the same period of 1959 
and new individual accident and sickness 
premium is 219% of like period of 1959. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business for 
September totaled $41,136,053, an increase 
of more than 51% over same month last 
year; ordinary totaled $28,581,971 (up 
more than 68%) and group reached $12,- 
554,082 (an increase of more than 23%). 
For first 9 months new business reached 
$335,024,271 (ordinary, $211,092,605 and 
group, $123,931,666). Total life insurance 
in force at end of September totaled $3,- 
733,765,264 (ordinary, $2,053,834,865 and 
group, $1,679,930,399). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Had its biggest 
production increase in more than 2 years 
during September. Combined life and ac- 
cident-sickness written, examined and paid 
volume totaled over $13,585,000, a 43% 
increase over September, 1959. Year-to- 
date volume is up 24%. 


Business Men's: Gain in life insurance 
sales for first 9 months of this year is 7% 
($323,846,892 compared with $302,687,336 
a year ago). New paid-for sales were $21,- 
160,000 higher than a year ago and at end 
of first half the gain was $10,575,000. In- 
surance in force September 30 was $1,887,- 


918,230, a gain of $152,929,081 for the 9 
months. 


Constellation Life: Closed out its 12th 
month of operation, Oct. 15, with a paid 


business total of $20,378,032. 


Fidelity Bankers: Set a new production 
record during September by selling in ex- 
cess of $5 million of new ordinary life 
business. This figure, coupled with the 
$3,500,000 of group business done during 
the month, gave the best month in history. 





Insurance in force is now close to one. 
quarter of a billion. 


Girardian Ins.: Business in force is $100 
million, only 8 years after founding. 


Government Employees: Life insurance 
in force for first 9 months was $186,643, 
597 compared with $155,669,488 for s::me 
period 1959. 


Homesteaders Life: New business duiing 
September showed a gain of 53.8% over 
September a year ago. Gain in issued and 
paid business for first 9 months is 20.2%, 


John Hancock: Sales of new paid-for in- 
surance during first 8 months amounted to 
over $2.3 billion, an increase of some $48 
million, or 2.1% over sales in same period 
1959. Insurance in force has increased 
5.6%, or $1.4 billion to an all-time high of 
$25,581,264,179 since Dec. 31, 1959. 


Life of North America: Reached an im- 
portant milestone on Oct. 11 when it ex- 
ceeded half a billion of life insurance in 
force (in only 34 months). Individual life 
accounted for $244,600,000 (including re- 
insurance assumed) with group life of 
$255,400,000 making up the total. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Had September 
sales of more than $33 million, largest 
amount of business ever written in one 
month. Issued and paid-for business in 
September totaled nearly $24.5 million, a 
gain of 9.3% over September, 1959, while 
for the first 9 months of 1960 it totaled 
more than $178 million, up 6.2% from the 
corresponding period last year. 


Northwestern Mutual: September sales of 
$70.3 million were 8.4% above last year's 
September figure and brought nine-month 
sales to $659 million, topping 1959’s $640 
million by 3.01%. Insurance in force as 
of Sept. 30 totaled $10.29 billion, up 5.5% 
in 12 months. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Sales of indi- 
vidual and group life insurance for first 
three-quarters of 1960 are 9% ahead of 
same period 1959. New group life sales 
reported the greatest gains, up 39% over 
last year, while individual sales increased 
2%. Total sales on Sept. 30 were $1,460,- 
223, 238, an increase of $126,383,314; indi- 
vidual sales were $1,088,431,323, up $22,- 
057,237; and group sales totaled $371, 7°1,- 
915, an advance of $104,326,077. 


Old Republic: In the first 9 months the 
volume of insurance written rose 11% to 
$2,144,053,303, over the $1,925,063,852 ‘or 
same period in 1959. 


Praetorian Mutual: Life insurance in 
force reached a new all-time high of $1 )4,- 
445,000 during first three-quarters of | )60 
and production of issued and paid for 
business to date exceeds $26 million. 


Shenandoah Life: Reports sales res |ts 
above the industry average for year to- 
date. Total insurance in force is $5.5, 
677,387 and includes a substantial incr« ase 
in group life made after first half of 1! 50. 


United Services: New paid-for business 
for first 9 months was $65,132,000, a record 
for the period. Total insurance in fo:ce 
now exceeds $465 million, an increase of 
almost %29 million for year-to-date. 
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= Contin American’s Planned Life Insurance Program Service, 
oo based on a distinctively professional concept, is an organized, 
over systematic method of building clients through estate planning, 
ms and conscientiously providing maximum protection 
ndi- at minimum cost. The results this method produces, year 
ae after year, are significant. Sate 
Last year, Continental American representatives increased their ee 
‘i average new policy sale to an impressive $17,177, again placing 
to their company among the nation’s top-ranking life / ¢ / 
or insurance organizations. j 7 if 7 7 
in their continuing enthusiastic practice of the principles of the / j 
by Planned Life Insurance Program Service, Continental American  /) / 
60 representatives are certain to reach even greater heights 
for of personal achievement. “SI 
’ They know that better business comes from Hh: Seng tee 
‘ the increasingly better client service they ] <n | 
0- are equipped to render—and brings with it cS ! 
5, proportionately greater rewards. > . fi 
50. re wo | 
4 en 
: Continental American Life Unsurance Company 
of ; 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE | 
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Policy Changes ASSIGNEE NOTIFICATION 


American Life of New York has reduced 
rates on a number of term policies. 


Colonial Life Of New Jersey has a new 
“protector” hospital policy which can be 
offered on an individual or a family basis. 
It is guaranteed renewable for the life- 
time of the insured and his wife, and 5 sav 
vides coverage for dependent children, 
renewable to age 23, in recognition of 
increased college attendance. The com- 
pany also has a new dependents’ hospital 
and surgical rider which may be added 
to the company’s “income protector” ac- 
cident and health policy. 


Commerce Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago has declared a first year dividend 
of 11.7% to residents of Illinois who have 
purchased the company’s special contract, 
the “president's participating investment 
plan.’ 


Federal of California has a home care 
insurance plan that provides full care in 
the patient’s home. The program will 
— home care, in addition to hospital 
enefits at no increase in premium rates. 
It is being made available initially only 
in the San Francisco area, where the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association and the Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults will pro- 
vide home care and therapy under direc- 
tion of the patient’s own physician. 


Confederation Life of Toronto has a dif- 
ferent approach to the fifth dividend op- 
tion. Called the “Twenty Year Fifth 
Dividend Option,” the option permits ac- 
cumulated dividends to be applied to pur- 
chase one-year term insurance amounting, 
not to the cash surrender value, but to 
multiples of one-twentieth of the 
twentieth cash surrender value. 


Georgia International has added the 
Progressive Security plan to its policy 
portfolio. Premiums on the plan are pay- 
able for 20 years. Cash values are ar- 
ranged so that the surrender value at the 
end of the 20 year pes equals the total 
premiums paid. The policy may be con- 
tinued as paid-up insurance for the face 
value of the policy plus the total pre- 
miums paid. 


Massachusetts Mutual has reduced term 
premiums on many plans. 


Union Mutual is grading life policies by 
policy size. Most rates on male lives have 
been changed, with premiums for policies 
of $5,000 or over generally reduced. Re- 
ductions have been made for life cover- 
ages on female lives. Most cash values 
have been increased. A dividend increase 
averaging 10% has been announced to be 
effective January 1, 1961. In addition, a 
new life and sickness and accident field 
underwriting manual has been prepared. 


United States Life has increased its non- 
medical limits up to a maximum of $30 
thousand on both male and female lives. 


IN THE ABSENCE Of contract or stat- 
utory obligation, a life insurance 
company should not be obliged to 
notify an assignee under a policy 
when pren.iums fall due, or when 
premiums have not been paid, ac- 
cording to Ralph J. Chittick, asso- 
ciate counsel of Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Chit- 
tick told the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention that this 
was the ruling in Goldheim v. Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in which the two policies 
involved were issued in May, 1954. 
Each contained an automatic pre- 
mium loan agreement, and eventu- 
ally each policy was assigned as se- 
curity for the debt of the insured, 
although the assignments were abso- 
lute in form. They were recorded 
in the home office records of the in- 
surer in accordance with the policy 
provisions. 

The policies lapsed without value 
because of failure to pay the Decem- 
ber, 1956 premiums, and the insured 
died June 17, 1957. The insurer 
was never requested by either as- 
signee to give notice of premiums 
due, or of failure of the insured to 
pay such premiums when due, and 
no such notice was given to the as- 
signees. The policies did not obli- 
gate the insurer to give notice of 
premiums due to assignees, and in 
practice the insurer did not give 
such notice unless required by stat- 
ute to do so or unless specifically so 
requested by the assignee. “Because 
of the facts and our impression of 
the prevailing law, we were some- 
what surprised when the assignees 
contended that where an insurer has 
accepted assignments of insurance 
policies to third persons as collateral 
security, the insurer is obligated to 
notify the assignees of its intention 
to forfeit the policies for nonpay- 
ment of premiums, and thus give 
them an opportunity to pay the pre- 
miums and avoid forfeiture and, 
having failed to give such notice, the 
insurer was estopped to defend on 
the theory that the policy was for- 
feited because of the failure to pay 
premiums due,” Mr. Chittick said. 

Mr. Chittick asserted that there is 
relatively little authority dealing 
specifically with the obligation of an 
insurance company to notify an as- 





signee of premiums which are due, 
or to notify an assignee that th: 
policy has lapsed because of the fail- 
ure to pay premiums due. Further. 
more, many of the cases which have 
decided this question have involved 
the application of a statutory obliga- 
tion. “Such applicable authority a; 
we could find seemed to support our 
contention that under the facts in 
Goldheim v. Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, the~in- 
surer at no time had any obligation 
to notify the assignee of premiums 
due or of the nonpayment of such 
premiums.” Mr. Chittick cited the 
decision in the case: “Absent a con- 
tract obligation arising out of either 
the policy or the assignment itself, 
and there being no statute which 
requires such notice, we hold that 
the insurer has no obligation to give 
notice to the assignees of non-pay- 
ment of premiums, or intention to 
lapse, or of the lapsing of the 
policy.” 


The citation to which Mr. Chittick referred 
was 172 F. Supp. 195 (U.S.D.C., 1959); Aff’'d 274 
F, 2d 752 (C.A.D.C., 1960) 


NEW TERMINOLOGY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Company in the future will use the 
term “health insurance” instead of 
“accident and sickness insurance” 
for those forms of insurance provid- 
ing benefits for disability or for hos- 
pital, surgical, and medical expenses. 
The change in terminology was rec- 
ommended by the Committee on 
Health Insurance Terminology, 
which functions as a part of the 
Commission on Insurance Termi- 
nology of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance. 


COOPERATION ON 
MORTGAGES 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY and _ the 
Equitable of New York have a plan 
to assist faculty members and admin- 
istrative officers of the university in 
the purchase of their homes. Mort- 
gage loans up to 90% of appraisal, 
maximum $30 thousand may be 
made, with the company putting up 
75% as first mortgage money and 
the university supplying an addi- 
tional 15% through unrestricted 
endowment funds. 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
ACT UARIES 


Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND ATLANTA _NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


5002 Dodge St. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
SPECIALIZING IN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND PENSION 
PROBLEMS 
11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WOODWARD — FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











THE HOWARD E. NYIIART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS ° 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 














FOUNDATION'S PLANS 


ADON N. SMITH II, President of the 
Million Dollar Round Table Foun- 
dation, stated following a recent 
meeting of the Foundation Board of 
Directors during the NALU con- 
vention that with the formative and 
organizational phase of the 
Million Dollar Round Table Foun- 
dation near completion and with con- 
tributions coming in at an ever in- 


For December, 1960 


creasing pace, the Foundation is now 
in a position to initiate projects and 
activities geared to benefit the pub- 
lic and the life insurance business. 
Mr. Smith reported that a grant 
establishing three scholarships at 
Michigan State University—Oak- 
land Branch had been approved for 
“persons interested in the adminis- 
trative or management end of the life 
insurance business.” He said that 


the scholarships were made possible 
by a designated gift to the Founda- 
tion from Dan S. Holefca, a Qualify- 
ing and Life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. In addition, the Foundation 
has received 110 gifts and contribu- 
tions from members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, life insurance 
companies and friends of the 


M.D.R.T. 
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Let’s talk 


TERM 


...and its proper place 


A place for everything... and everything in its place. That’s General American 
Life’s philosophy on term insurance. 


We were pleased when a certain young widow received substantially more 
benefits than her husband could ever have afforded . . . because of Family Income 
Agreements. 


It was good, also, to see how term insurance helped a promising young business 
man. With his temporary, low-cost protection, he gained peace of mind... was 
better equipped to protect his frail capital, to plunge ahead into the fray. 


However . . . and let’s face it . . . sell a man term insurance and you often sell him 
short. Quite possibly, you deprive him of guaranteed savings, available through 
steadily built-up cash values. You may deprive him of the guarantees of protection 
as long as needed, at a level premium he can afford. 


No doubt about it... term plans, in proper perspective, can meet special needs 
for low-outlay, temporary protection. 


But at General American Life, the emphasis is on permanent life insurance... 
the kind most likely to be of long-lasting benefit to the people who buy it. . . the 


kind most likely to offer the most tangible... and intangible... returns to the 
agents who sell it. 
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TAPE TO CARD 


A Universal Code Punched to Card 
Converter, the Model C750, has been an- 
nounced by Systematics, a division of 
General Transistor Corporation. Using the 
C750, any 5, 6, 7 or 8 channel punched 
tape can now be used as input to punched 
card data processing systems. The Model 
C750 is engineered for attachment to any 
IBM Model 024 or 026 Card Punch. Addi- 
tion of the Systematics C750 enables the 
Card Punch to automatically translate 
punched tape data to punched card data. 
Normal, manual operation of the Card 
Punch is not impaired by attachment of 
the tape to card converter—the same Card 
Punch can be used for regular keypunching. 

Another important feature is the remov- 
able programming plugboard which permits 
quick “plug-in” re-programming. 


é 
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PHOTOCOPY LINE 
Smith-Corona Marchant has announced 

the introduction today of three new photo- 
copy machines, the Vicicopy 9, 12 (illus- 
trated) and 14, which copy anything on 
white, standard weight paper. The model 
designations refer to paper width capacity. 
All models operate on a diffusion transfer 
principle, utilizing light and a developer 
for the instant transfer of an exact image 
on white sensitized paper. The complete 
line includes a selection of bond quality 
sensitized paper for practically any copy- 
ing situation, paper dispensers, automatic 
refill cartridges, and all the accessories 
necessary for complete photocopy produc- 
tion. 


PAPER CONVEYOR 

Paperveyor, an overhead paper handling 
system applicable in any office situation, 
has been developed by the Chainveyor Cor- 
poration. Orders, invoices, punched cards, 
blueprints, correspondence—all office pa- 
pers can be dispatched to any sequence 
of locations and be automatically unloaded 
at preselected stations anywhere in the 
office. This makes it possible to maintain 
a continuous flow of vital working papers 
from one desk, machine, work station or 
file area to another. 

Mechanical action carriers hold papers 
safely and easily without folding or rolling. 
Papers once inserted between the holding 
clamps of a carrier cannot loosen or drop 
while in transit. 











ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, announces sev- 
eral new features on its “A” Model Elect- 
rite electric typewriter. The new electric 
shift—which operates from either side— 
responds to the same easy touch found on 
the keyboard. As a result, there is no in- 
terruption, no slowdown, in typing speed 
and rhythm. The machine features a trans- 
parent, built-in card holder controlled from 
the front of the machine, which permits the 
operator to type any place, on any card. 
Typing material may be inserted or re- 
moved without touching the bail as by 
simply moving the paper release forward 
the bail raises automatically, lowering im- 
mediately for typing when the paper re- 
lease lever is returned to position. 





ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Underwood Corporation has introduced 
its Data-Flo line of accounting machines 
designed for use at central or widely 
scattered locations for the preparation of 
original documents or to perform initial a-- 
counting functions while capturing essential 
data in paper tape for further automat'c 
processing. It has been engineered especi- 
ally to actuate and control a paper tare 
punch. A variety of numeric and alph 1 
numeric models are available to meet 2 
wide range of application requirement:. 
Its outstanding features include a flexib:e 
method of mechanical programming th«t 
enables positive control of the peripher: 
operations that it performs. In addition, th 
tape perforator is an integral part of th2 
machine. Direct mechanical connection b:- 
tween the operating keys, encoding uni’s 
and the punch assure absolute punchinj 
accuracy. 
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DATA-PHONE NETWORK 


Ee NATION’S LARGEST data 
communications network of its 
kind is being installed by Hardware 
Mutuals—Sentry Life insurance 
group. Utilizing the Bell Telephone 
System’s Data-Phone method of 
transmission over the regular tele- 
pone network, the companies are 
linking their headquarters in Stevens 
Point, Wis., with thirty-two of their 
branch offices throughout the coun- 
try. 


Save Time 


Business machines talking to each 
other over the telephone will help to 
cut the time normally required by the 
industry to provide complete cus- 
tomer service from “up to two weeks 
to less than two days,” according to 
James P. Jacobs, president. 

“Our new arrangements for trans- 
mitting and processing insurance 
data in a fraction of the time pre- 
viously required will enable Hard- 
ware Mutuals-Sentry Life to 
greatly speed policyholder service, 
reduce operation costs by more than 
$1,000,000 annually and effect an 
important increase in investment in- 
come,” Mr. Jacobs said. He stated 
that the Bell System Data-Phone in- 
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stallations will be completed by the 
end of the year. 

“The new data processing center 
will produce complete daily operat- 
ing statements for Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company, Hardware Deal- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
and Sentry Life Insurance Company 
in seventeen minutes,” Mr. Jacobs 
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said. It will utilize a total of thirty- 
six Data-Phone sets, making this the 
largest Data-Phone installation in 
the nation serving business. 

Four Data-Phone sets will be in- 
stalled at the companies’ Stevens 
Point data processing center and 
thirty-two Data-Phone installations 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Who Needs a Consultant? 


1 > IS A PRINCIPLE of organi- 
zation debated in business circles 
because of its controversial concept 
which is referred to as the “Span of 
Control.” In substance it states that 
no one has the time, energy, or 
knowledge to manage all aspects of 
a business enterprise. Those who 
accept the principle believe that 
two solutions are indicated—one is 
to delegate within the organization 
so that top-management receives as- 
sistance from others; the other is 
that professional advice is essential 
for screening the plans as well as 
the practices of a company, 


Instinctive Delegation 


Those who do not accept the prin- 
ciple in a practical application to 
business do so because they believe 
that management instinctively dele- 
gates those activities which can be 
carried on by others. For example, 
the large companies have staff experts 
on the payroll to advise management 
on the many specialized facets of 
business activity. We can only com- 
ment parenthetically—what about 
the thousands of small business en- 
terprises which cannot afford to hire 
permanent staffs? One very large 
firm (not in the insurance business) 
ignores the principle of the span of 
control and delegates an ever in- 
creasing load of work to its second 
line management on the assumption 
that each echelon of management will 
delegate downward as its respective 
work load increases, or else it (each 
respective level of management) will 
go under as the result of overwork. 

We come up against situations in 
which management, not willing to 
recognize its own limitations, is car- 
rying more responsibility than is 
good for it (management) and the 
74 


organization. In these cases almost 
all decisions are being made by man- 
agement. These companies are 
vulnerable in that no one is being 
groomed to take over. If something 
happens to management, the com- 
pany either goes under or is taken 
over by another. 

We are aware of the academic 
nature of this subject and we do not 
intend to carry it into the pure classic 
realm of argument. We do see some 
very practical problems arising from 
the failure to recognize the uncer- 
tainties of life as well as the preju- 
dices of personal opinion when man- 
agement originates. appraises and 
approves its own policies and actions 
without benefit of checking with 
others. 

Many companies, large as well as 
small, have built-in ability on its pay- 
roll, but because we cast-type our 
employees, we soon think of them as 
clerks, accountants, or what have 
you and thus take them for granted, 
ignoring their ability to screen and 
advise on procedural matters. ‘“Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt” is an old 
saying which includes such things as 
going outside the organization for 
abilities which are assumed to exist 
in the employees of other companies, 
but not in our own employees. 


Stereotyped Thinking 


We believe the biggest problem 
that we run into is the stereotyped 
thinking of management which hesi- 
tates to accept new and different 
ideas that may arise within its own 
organization. First, when employees 
come up with new ideas, manage- 
ment’s first reaction is that the em- 
ployees are being critical of present 
methods ; second, management may 
think that they (employees) are be- 
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coming too pushy and aggressive; 
and last, there is the possibility that 
management may underestimate the 
value of ideas coming from within, 

Employees become astute in know- 
ing what is expected of them in their 
relations with management. If man- 
agement approves of those who flat- 
ter by agreement, the employees will 
agree—if management becomes of- 
fended at suggestion, the employees 
will not suggest. If employees see 
the futility of personal growth and 
development, the creative and am- 
bitious ones will leave and go with 
other companies, and the “yes-men” 
will remain, furthering manage- 
ment’s problem of real creative de- 
velopment. 


Screened Thinking 


Management needs a _ sounding 
board for its ideas. Management 
should have some one who will 
screen their thinking and will offer 
objective advice. If the employees 
feel that management is open- 
minded, the sounding board tech- 
nique and opportunity for consulting 
will be found within the organization. 
There is that big “if’—if manage- 
ment is really desirous of exploring 
new avenues of thought, and if man- 
agement is alert to improvement; 
and suggestions, and if management 
can be sure that its avenues of com- 
munication are tapping the creativ: 
ability of its employees, consultin; 
service (professional) will take o: 
the form of advising management o: 
the merits of the various ideas whic! 
come up for appraisal. 

Professional consulting servic: 


may take on three different types o: 
approach. One type of service may 
be required to actually take over ar 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The new, larger capacity Unistorall is an example 
of Wright-Line effort to give data processing 
PYotet-t-t-tolm an-1° 101] lanl-tahaeod Mme ialaal-tcotal-lolelel-liba’a- tak aal- 
lowest possible cost. The appearance of the new 
Watts cel a- lime tm e i alotal-talel-1¢ Pam Mal-s\auipal-tcolalt-lale Motels si 
rol C-tani-tahan calm calolet-t-lalot-Maloh Mmlsm el -e-Ulomeiha-i- lib laar 
portant work surface close to machines. Interiors 
have been designed to give complete flexibility 
EVate Malle |al-t-) @er-tol-loiha a-jcela-lel-m-h2-lil-lo)(—Bielar-lal\a- tale, 
Pll Me-1p-4 mk otolahage) Ml ol-Ual-1l-molaMoial-lalal-1i-Me) arial) 4-1 mrt 
you wish. Many can be equipped with drawers - 
where they are needed. Additional models are 
PWe-Vit-tell-delmhdal-e-iccola-lel-Melmeolenl—-ulal-1-lel-loB-J0l+)°) 11-8 
investigate the new Unistorall today through any 
of your local Wright Line branch offices. They 
are equipped to help you with the floor planning 
of your department by anticipating future needs 

.a free Wright Line service. 
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assignment and perform an indus- 
trial engineering job. In this type, 
the consulting firm may analyze the 
work, the jobs, the rates, the organ- 
ization, forms, records, reports and 
office arrangement. It can be readily 
seen that this type of consulting 
service provides outside personnel 
(i.e., trained analysts) who do the 
survey work, feed the facts to the 
consultant, who in turn recommends 
such changes and corrections as are 
indicated. Management needs only 
to review the changes, appraise their 
value, and apply them to the organ- 
ization. In many instances, the con- 
sulting firm takes over the responsi- 
bility of applying the changes, train- 
ing the personnel and following all 
problems coincident to the changes 
to their successful conclusion. An- 
other type of consulting service is 
found in the limited areas of special- 
ized function such as_ recruiting, 
testing and employing new person- 
nel. Instead of the engineering serv- 
ice which encompasses all phases of 
work analysis, this service deals ex- 
clusively with performance in the 
personnel field. It can~ include 
training as well as screening for 
promotion. 


Advisory Service 


The third type of consulting serv- 
ice is purely advisory and represents 
a newer type of consulting service 
which is growing in use and popu- 
larity. As it was pointed out previ- 
ously in this article, it is very difficult 
for management to be completely 
objective in its appraisal of the means 
of handling many problems which 
arise in business. We believe that 
management needs a reliable screen- 
ing source in addition to the screen- 
ing which may be done within an 
organization. The advisory service 
is not a functional service, nor does 
it contemplate the physical execution 
of an assignment. It is a continuing 
service in which management avails 
itself of the consultant’s advice and 
opinion as problems arise. Advice 
can be helpful in many areas. One 
company was moving its offices to a 
new location within the city. It drew 
up a “plan of moving.” The consul- 
tant screened the plan and advised 
on arrangement of the new office. 
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Another company had a labor turn- 
over problem. The company analyzed 
the problem, developed a. solution, 
but checked the program with the 
consultant for completeness and ade- 
quacy. Some of the larger companies 
put a consultant on the board of 
directors so as to have expert advice 
available. Smaller companies usually 
put the consultant on an annual re- 
tainer fee thereby being assured of 
service, 


No Conflict 


There is no conflict in principles 
in the use of consulting service vs. 
the use of company personnel. As a 
matter of fact, the relationship of 
principle is that as the company de- 
velops the use of its own personnel 
for survey work, the consulting serv- 
ice is shifted from the engineering 
type of service (where the consultant 
makes the surveys with his person- 
nel) to the advisory type of service. 

Modern management recognizes 
the need for assistance (and in some 
instances actual service, depending 
on the nature of the assignment) in 
several areas—(1) accounting prob- 
lems in the form of periodic audits 
by independent auditors; (2) man- 
agement problems in the form of 
consulting service ; (3) tax problems 
(Federal Income, State Income, if 
any, and general taxes) as differen- 
tiated from accounting problems; 
and (4) legal problems arising from 
the complexities of business and 
Governmental control. Accounting, 
tax and legal assistance have been 
generally accepted as “musts,” even 
for small business. Consulting serv- 
ices in the field of management are 
relatively new in respect to the 
smaller companies. 


Objective Viewpoint 


We are not the spokesman for the 
consulting profession, nor do we es- 
pouse their cause, in spite of the fact 
that we are engaged in the consulting 
practice on a specialized basis in the 
insurance field. Yet we cannot re- 
frain from pointing out the advan- 
tages which can result from the 
complete objective viewpoint of the 
consultant and the accumulated ex- 
perience of the consultant resulting 
from contact with many problems 
which may be new to management, 


but which have been dealt with be- 
fore by the consultant. 

In closing this 1960 series, we 
have broadened the scope of the 
coverage to include an over-all ip. 


praisal of management’s efforts tof) 


solve the problems of the organiza- 
tion. These problems reside in the 
balanced use of men, methods, ma- 
chines and materials as it applies to 
the changing conditions under which 
business is conducted. To that end, 
and to summarize our 1960 presenta- 
tion, the following check-list is pre- 
sented : 
1. Have all jobs been analyzed as to 
type of duties performed? 
2. Have specifications been estab- 
lished for selecting applicants ? 
3. Is recruitment performed by com- 
pany or is professional -personnel 
counseling assistance used ? 
4. Are all vacancies promptly filled? 
5. Are the starting rates in line with 
the area and industry rates? 
6. Are the fringe benefits competitive 
with other companies ? 
7. What is the turnover of new em- 
ployees within the first two years of 
employment with the company ? 
Training of Employees 
8. Is there fixed responsibility for 
training ? 
9. Are training manuals (i.e., oper- 
ating manuals) used ? 
10. Is any effort made to check the 
results of training? 
11. Are employees trained for up- 
grading and promotion? 
12. Is there any plan for keeping 
employees up to date concerning 
changes in the industry? 
Personnel Policies 
13. Is internal promotion used to tlie 
fullest extent for filling higher level 
positions ? 
14. Is there a definite policy concer:1- 
ing sick leaves? Vacations? Dis- 
missal compensation ? Annual revi« w 
of salaries? Coffee breaks? Solicit :- 
tion for gifts, etc. ? 
15. Are the employees kept inform d 
about the company, its operatio: s, 
and business conditions ? 
16. Are staff meetings held in ord 't 
to exchange ideas and discuss oper: ‘- 
ing plans? 
17. Are office hours being mai:- 
tained ? 

(Continued on page 92) 
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‘Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and equipment give fast, 
«4 | @fficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 
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Labor Saving Methods 


JOHN C. ALDIN 
Peat, Marwick & Mitchell Company 


NY DISCUSSION OF a_ subject 
A begin with a short story. 
Probably the first labor saving 
method was discovered when some 
caveman used a club to beat his girl 
friend senseless. His knuckles didn’t 
bleed and he didn’t swing as hard, 
but the result was the same. Soon 
all cavemen were using a club. Later 
a smarter caveman inserted a spike 
at the end of his club. This did the 
job better and faster and easier. 
However, the finale occurred when 
a very much smarter cavewoman 
found that by fluttering her eyes and 
whispering how strong lie was, the 
caveman wouldn’t have to swing his 
club at all. 


Need Disappears 


All labor saving methods have 
more or less the same history. First 
discovered, then adopted and per- 
fected, and finally the need disap- 
pears. Punch cards are a good 
example. We have lived through 
the perfection of the punch card 
method from the early days of only 
statistical applications to the present 
time of completely integrated ac- 
counting systems where the original 
entry and complete distribution are 
simultaneous. But new inventions 
such as the Optical Scanners, which 
actually “read” printed data, prom- 
ise an ultimate end to punch card 
accounting. 

The fundamental functions of an 
insurance company are simple: ob- 
taining applications, issuing policies, 
collecting premiums, disbursing 
losses, and accounting for these 
transactions. To perform these func- 
tions, a minimum of approximately 
$.15 of every premium dollar is set 
aside. The problems, however, are 
many. First, the dollar value of each 
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transaction is small, hence many 
transactions. Second, records must 
be accurate. Since an insurance 
company basically sells promises, 
accurate records must be available 
to fulfill these promises. Nothing is 
more frustrating and time wasting 
than the search for a missing docu- 
ment. Finally, rating bureaus and 
statistical services in the insurance 
industry’s cost gathering centers, 
are demanding more and more in- 
formation and finer breakdowns. It 
is our opinion that this explosion of 
the classification system defeats the 
purpose of the law of large numbers 
and tends to make all experience 
statistics less credible, but the trend 
persists and is increasing. 

Why is it so important for small 
insurance companies to employ every 
labor saving device possible? The 
answer is a simple word, survival. 
Large companies have finally awak- 
ened to the fact that they can use 
mass merchandising and mass proc- 
essing methods, and that in doing 
so, they can offer a lower rate to 
obtain better risks. Small companies 
are in the same relative position as 
independent grocers were with the 
advent of supermarkets. They must 
provide services that the large com- 
pany cannot provide, personalized 
service to the agent and to the pol- 
icyholder. However, these services 
take time. Every hour saved in a 
normal processing, provides an hour 
to render service and every hour of 
extra service is an added justification 
for the existence of a small company. 


Tools Available 


Because of size, many of the man- 
agement tools available to large 
companies are of little use to a small 
operation. Computers are in most 
cases an economic impossibility. 
Budgeting and financial responsibil- 
ity accounting do not serve their 


basic purpose in a small company 
because the chief executives are usu 
ally very close to actual operations 
Scientific work measurement dog 
not justify its costs, since the staf 
is too small to effect significar 
economies. The tools available 6 
small companies, then, are imagi 
tion and common sense. 






































































Armed with these tools, he 





should one proceed to effect econo-#} 






mies in his own company ? Obviously, 
to save labor, he must know how it 
is expended. He must know what 
records are maintained, where they 
are kept, and how they are processed. 
The place to begin, then, is with the 
records themselves. 






















































Forms 











The basic records of an insurance 












company are applications, policies, 
loss face sheets or jackets, and drafts 
and checks. To prepare only these 
records with all subsidiary docu- 
ments being produced as by-products 
of the original preparation is the 
ultimate goal to be attained. By only 
writing the information once, we 
save copying time, we save checking 
time and we eliminate time wasted 
in tracking down discrepancies. By 
way of illustration, one of our clients, 
through some thought and imagina- 
tion, developed an eleven part po'icy 
declaration. The first sheet, of couse, 
becomes part of the policy. The :ec- 
ond is the statistical copy, a litle 
longer than the original to per nit 
the addition of a code block. T1is 
is used to prepare punch cards ‘or 
statistical processing. It has b en 
positioned near the front of the et 
to insure legibility. Next is a led.ser 
card. Sent to the collection dep: rt- 
ment, it becomes part of the accou its 
receivable ledger. The next thee 
parts are exact copies of the stati ti- 
cal copy. One is filed in the cent al 
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new Smith-Corona 400 at Knoll Associates 


: 


1, Push-Button ribbon control, ex- 
clusive on the 400, selects carbon or 
fabric ribbon at the touch of a finger. 


2. Automatic paper Injector guaran- 
tees quick, in-and-out handling of every 
page and perfectly placed margins. 
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3. Push-Button Copymatic impression 
control automatically assures you of 
perfect originals and crisper carbons. 


4. Push-Button word control corrects 
errors instantly, automatically provides 
normal, half and expand spacing. 


5. Push-Button ON-OFF switch lights 
up when the power is on. No fumbling 
under the keyboard for hidden switches. 


Introducing Push-Button Typing 
on the new Smith-Corona 400 


EASY-TO-USE PUSH-BUTTONS con- 
trol every one of the features on the 
fast, quiet, new Smith-Corona 400 
Electric. What's more, the keyboard is 
gently curved to fit the typist’s fingers. 
Its slope is comfortably correct. m The 
result is the easiest typing your sec- 
retary has ever enjoyed. 

Inside, the 400 makes use of the 


very latest engineering achievements. 
Itis the world’s most advanced electric 
typewriter. @ The result is distinctive 
policies, letters and statements that 
speak well of your business. 

Call your Smith-Corona represent- 
ative for a demonstration of the new 
400 Electric. Or just write on your 
letterhead to the address at the right. 


The complete, colorful, in- 
formative guide to typewriters, 
compiled by Smith-Corona to 
give you all the facts you need 

Ry) ro | 
before you buy. For a free Buyers 
copy, call your Smith-Corona Digest of 
representative or write Smith- Tv DeW ri t a 
Corona, 410 Park Ave., New oy sa aici 
York 22,N.¥Y. No obligation, er F act as 
of course. 


FREE 64-PAGE “BUYERS’ DIGEST OF TYPEWRITER FACTS” 


Is/c/ 


SMITH -CORGNA 
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policy files, another is filed by ex- 
piration date to serve as renewal 
information, and the last is sent to 
the salesman. Following this are a 
blank white ship of paper and two 
blank blue slips. Because of their size, 
not all of the information appears. 
These are used for ordering credit 
reports where necessary and for 
checking customer records in another 
facet of the companies’ operation. 
Finally, there are two white cards. 
One is used as a cross-reference card 
and the other is filed by expiration 
date, serving as a tickler file to insti- 
tute renewal routine. Through one 
typing operation at the time of policy 
issuance, the company has provided, 
in addition to the actual policy, the 
following subsidiary records: 
1. Source document for data proc- 
essing 
. Collection ledger 
. Necessary file copies 
. Credit report orders 
. Cross reference cards 
. Groundwork for subsequent re- 
newals 


Aum wd 


Eliminate Copying 


Let’s take another type of example. 
Another of our clients has a line of 
business where multiple transactions 
occur under the same claim over a 
period of time. The problem was 
then to eliminate the copying of in- 
dicative and statistical information 
each time a transaction occurred. 
The answer was again a multiple 
part form where the necessary in- 
formation was typed once at the time 
the claim was reported. As subse- 
quent transactions occurred, the date, 
type of transaction, and amount were 
entered in a series of boxes on the 
form, and the top sheet was torn off 
and sent to data processing. The 
problem was solved and, as a by- 
product, the last part of the form 
provided a complete history of pay- 
ments on the claim. 

A second area to be explored 
while examining the records is cod- 
ing. What is a code? A code is any 
device for the purpose of recognizing 
some degree of uniqueness for an 
individual item among many items. 
Your name is a code, but not a very 
good one as shown by the pages of 
John Smith’s in a telephone direc- 


tory. If our ancestors had given us 
a twelve digit number instead of 
an alphabetic name, filing clerks 
wouldn’t have gray hair. 

How can this definition of coding 
be applied to saving labor in insur- 
ance companies? The principle is to 
build into some essential code, such 
as policy or claim number, useful 
subsidiary information, and yet to 
retain the uniqueness of the original 
code, An illustration is again in or- 
der. Suppose a company writing 
policies in the home office uses a nine 
digit consecutive policy number, In- 
stead of retaining this sequence, 
substitute effective month and year 
and term code for the first five 
digits. Then a policy written this 
month would bear the number 
05601 — — — —. What has this 
accomplished? First, it has saved 
time in the coding department; sec- 
ond, it has saved key-punch time; 
third, it has provided five extra col- 
ums on punch cards; lastly, it gives 
a clue to the in-force status of the 
policy for claim and collection de- 
partments by reference to policy 
number also. Still, however, no two 
policies will bear the same number 
so uniqueness has been preserved. 

The same principle may possibly 
be applied to other areas such as in- 
corporating accident year into claim 
number, or fieldman into agent num- 
ber. The idea is simple, but fre- 
quently overlooked by many compa- 
nies, 

The next area of investigation to 
develop labor saving method is proc- 
essing. Here, the first step should 
begin with a floor plan of the office. 
The actual physical movement of 
records should be chartered, over- 
laying the path of the documents on 
the floor plan. A rather easy way to 
accomplish this is to attach a route 
sheet to selected documents. This 
route sheet should contain the name 
of the employee, his or her depart- 
ment, the date and time received and 
the date and time transmitted to 
someone else. This approach will 
serve not only as a guide to the 
physical movement of the document, 
but also to the amount of time it 
took to process the document. Re- 
sults will probably resemble a spider 
web, but some facts will stand out. 
First, you will notice that all roads 
lead to Rome, Rome in this case 
being the central files. But are the 


central files centrally located? Prob. 
ably they are tucked neatly into soine 
corner out of sight. Second, it is 
possible that documents may be con- 
tinually incoming and outgoing from 
one desk or department. For cx- 
ample, applications may be checked 
in at a control desk, then distributed 
to underwriting, returned to the con- 
trol desk, then distributed to policy- 
writing, returned to the control desk, 
then distributed to data processing, 
returned, once more, and finally sent 
to files. This constant travel is prob- 
ably wasting time. If more than one 
employee operates at the control 
desk, traffic flow would improve, if 
two desks were set up at different 
points. Last, are private offices wast- 
ing time and space ? Many companies 
have taken the approach that super- 
visors are more accessible to em- 
ployees if seated on the main proces- 
sing area, that enough privacy to 
suffice the majority of the time is 
obtained by spacing desks eight to 
ten feet apart and that one or two 
conference rooms are adequate to 
provide for those situations requir- 
ing absolute privacy. 

The second step is to find out 
what the employees think they are 
doing. On a given day, normal proc- 
essing should be interrupted and 
every employee should write up in 
his own words what his job consists 
of. It is rather essential that this be 
done simultaneously and without ad- 
vance warning to prevent collusion 
and consensus opinions. The idea 
is to obtain each person’s concept of 
his job, not what his supervisor or 
the person at the next desk has de- 
cided he does. With these resumes 
in our hands, we should answer the 
following questions : 

1. Do the employees appear to know 
why they are performing their du 
ties? If not, they could be doing to 
much or too little, in either cas 
wasting their own or someone else’ 
time. For example, a control des! 
might prepare the batch control fo: 
tabulating. She doesn’t realize tha 
her function is only the computatio: 
of a predetermined control total, s« 
she sorts the dailies into policy num 
ber order, so they will be in sequence 
when punched. Perhaps, we wer« 
wondering why we needed another 
girl. 

2. Do two employees with the same 
job have different concepts of their 
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duties? One of them is either doing 
a )ad job, or both of them are only 
doing a half job. Someone farther 
down the line is wasting time corre- 
lating the two efforts. 


3. Are supervisors working or su- 
pervising? All employees need di- 
rection. Maybe those errors in the 
coling section that take so much 
tinue to correct and get us in trouble 
with statistical bureaus are not the 
re-ult of sheer stupidity. Perhaps, 
the supervisor is so busy coding her- 
self that the employees have taken 
to answering their questions, rather 
than disturbing her. 


With this knowledge of routing 
and employee duties, it is possible to 
draw a picture, flowchart if you like, 
of the processing operation of the 
company. There are many methods 
of flowcharting and many systems 
of symbols. Forget these systems 
and draw a picture that you can un- 
derstand and explain. At this point, 
ask yourself a question, “Have I 
oversimplified?” Are there opera- 
tions where you can’t understand 
why so much time is expended? 
Better check them again to make 
sure you understand the operation. 
A case comes to mind where we 
were asked to systemize on IBM, the 
gathering of customer experience for 
a Lloyd’s agency. The job seemed 
simple. Prepare a master deck and 
use policy number as a point of ref- 
erence, However, many times on 
Lloyd’s business, the original pre- 
mium is recorded under a cover note 
and later a policy number is issued. 
We had oversimplified and, there- 
fore, could not correlate premiums 
and losses. The project had to be 
re-worked, 


In analyzing the flowcharts and 
job descriptions, one question in- 
evitably arises, “Can some operations 
be performed faster and more effi- 
ciently by machines at less cost?” 
Most companies employ tabulating 
equipment of one kind or another, 
but there are other types of machines 
which offer labor-saving possibilities 
for the small insurance company. 
Mirst on the list, I would say, are 
combination machines such as the 
flexowriter and computyper. The 
twofold principle involved in these 
machines, especially the later model, 
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adding machine 
catches errors betore 
they’re made! 





Friden’s model ACY actually catches errors, before 
they’re made. The exclusive Visual Check window 
shows a full registration of figures entered while they 
still can be corrected. 

Further, the ACY has the exclusive Friden Natural 
Way keyboard, which is designed to fit the user’s 
hand perfectly. Other features include the extra-wide 
platen for roll paper and-wide forms; automatic red- 
printing of negative values; all live control keys; plus 
special features for rapid multiplication. 


Try the “next step” in adding machines. Call your 
Friden Man, or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in- 
hand with practicality there is no other word for it. 
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of keypunch time. Couple this fea- 
ture with a good multiple part form, 
such as we discussed earlier and the 
ultimate goal of preparing informa- 
tion only once has been approached. 
2. Through programming and mas- 
ter card information, standard infor- 
mation and arithmetic computations 
are performed automatically in the 
machine. This possibility could elim- 
inate rate checking. 

Another rather recent develop- 
ment is the coupling of an adding 
machine to a keypunch. This, I be- 
lieve, would be of use to companies 
using either multiple or single cov- 
erage cards in balancing. The add- 
ing machine operates as input to the 
keypunch in the same fashion as the 
standard keyboard and can be pro- 
grammed to say subtract the total 
premium from the total of the indi- 
vidual coverages. 

A standby in other industries, but 
infrequently used by insurance com- 
panies, is the typewriter-keypunch. 
To properly make use of this ma- 
chine, however, consistent and stand- 
ard form design is a necessity. New 
machines are being put on the market 
constantly. The fundamental object 
to keep in mind, however, is that we 
are trying to save labor to save 
money. We do not, as one noted 
gentleman has said in speaking of 
computers, use a bulldozer to culti- 
vate a flower garden. Overmecha- 
nization is just as costly as under- 
mechanization and it is much more 
difficult to convert a mechanical op- 
eration to a manual one than vice- 
versa. 


Recent Ideas 


Earlier I mentioned that small 
companies must use imagination and 
common sense if they are to be suc- 
cessful. In the past few years, some 
companies have developed major 
labor saving methods. Some of them 
may help you. 

High on the list is the widespread 
adoption of continuous form policy. 
Called by many names, essentially 
the object is to issue a policy once 
and to renew by a certificate rather 
than another policy. Forms costs are 
naturally cut and preparation of a 
renewal certificate is less time con- 
suming either manually or mechani- 
cally than issuing a new policy. 





Next, is the evolution of premium 
collections. Slowly, but surely, more 
and more agents are beginning to 
pay on the company account rather 
than their own. A recent innovation 
is the cash with application policy 
used a great deal by sister companies 
of small insurors writing discount 
automobile business. This is a situ- 
ation similar to the caveman and his 
club where the problem has disap- 
peared. 

Has anyone ever thought of drop- 
ping the car description from the 
declaration page of an auto policy? 
What purpose does it serve on poli- 
cies where coverage is so broad as 
to cover the insured regardless of 
the car he drives, his own or some- 
one else’s. A corollary to this inno- 
vation would be the tremendous de- 
crease in endorsements for change 
of car. 

In the claim field, does your com- 
pany have a workable system for 
handling small claims? A study in 
one company showed that 83% of 
claim drafts issued covered claims 
under $1,000, while outstanding 
losses under this figure, amounted to 
less than 10% of the total reserve. 
Reference to the 1958 proceedings 
of this convention will give ideas as 
to how some companies are handling 
the problem. 

Of what value is the time spent in 
maintaining policy allotment records, 
that is ; records to show the numbers 
of policies currently in the hands of 
policywriting agents? First, they 
are rarely accurate ; second, they are 
seldom checked by persons with au- 
thority to act upon them; and third, 
if the agent wanted to cheat, he could 
issue endorsements which are not 
numbered and the company would 
be none the wiser. 

The easiest, simplest and earliest 
form of insurance is marine insur- 
ance. It is the easiest and simplest 
insurance because it covers losses. 
There are not five pages of fine print 
enumerating what is covered and 
what is not covered, it simply covers 
loss. The fire and casualty insurance 
field could benefit by this concept of 
insurance today. The beginnings of 
the idea are present now in the 
Homeowners Package Policy. One 
indivisible premium covers a mul- 
tiple of perils. The public is happy 
because they receive broader cover- 
age at a lower cost. The companies 





are happy because they can sell more 
burglary, glass and general liabi ity 
insurance than before. Perhaps, the 
only unhappy people are the statis- 
ticians who work with numbers for 
the sake of numbers and the account- 
ants who still use quill pens, eye- 
shades, and sleeveguards. 

As mentioned before, an insuraiice 
company operates on approximately 
15% of the premium dollar. There- 
fore, a savings of 1% of premium 
volume would reduce overhead over 
6%. A savings of less than $.01 per 


policy probably could pay someone’s 
salary. 


Reprinted from the Interpreter. 





COMPUTER CENTER 


ReEcorDiNnG & sTATISTICAL Corp. has 
established a computer center in 
New York designed to furnish in- 
surance companies with a central- 
ized, economical facility for elec- 
tronic data processing. The large 
Univac system will provide full flexi- 
bility in handling insurance data and 
is completely integrated with the 
punched card division at the center. 
In addition to the large computer, 
the center facilities include converter 
equipment and a high speed printer. 

R. & S. recognizes that some in- 
surers have undertaken electronic 
programs, only to encounter heavy 
expense and unforeseen complica- 
tions which required immediate and 
broad changes in internal operations. 
Other insurer managements, now 
considering electronic processing, 
wish to avoid these complications 
and unnecessary expense. The new 
center has been designed to meet 
these needs at a cost which makes 
available to companies, large or 
small, a service specifically set up to 
keep them in a competitive position 
under present demanding condition:. 

Any company’s present equipment 
can be integrated with R. & S. com- 
puter techniques to obtain maximum 
efficiency from both. For examplc, 
it is often advantageous to pre- 
process work on punched cards, o* 
to process data in the computer onl.’ 
up to a selected point, and then re- 
convert the data to cards and com- 


plete the reports on tabulating equip- 
ment. 


Best’s Life News 
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Temporary 
Office Help 


BURTON W. SCHUSTER 
Vice President and Insurance 
Account Executive 
Kelly Girl Service, Inc. 


a THE INSURANCE industry 
grows and the services they per- 
form become more complex, extra 
help from outside the office—usually 
to fill temporary needs—is becoming 
more of a daily necessity. In almost 
every instance the buying of tempo- 
rary office personnel services has 
provided a solution to the problem of 
meeting an immediate emergency or 
instituting new services without di- 
minishing or interfering with normal 
day-to-day services. An indication of 
the extent to which insurance com- 
panies rely on temporary office help 
is furnished by the fact that the in- 
surance field is today one of the 
biggest customers of those com- 
panies like our own which provide 
temporary help. 


More Economical 


Insurance companies,’as well as 
business in general, have found it 
more economical to rent a skilled 
temporary worker for as long as she 
is needed, rather than train a per- 
manent employee for a job she may 
be doing for a short period of time. 
With two thirds of the insurance in- 
dustry’s overhead attributed to the 
payment of salaries (as opposed to 
one third in other industries) it is 
essential that money paid for salary 
be money wisely and carefully spent. 
it would be uneconomical for a com- 
pany to carry additional personnel all 
vear long, just to insure their being 
on hand when a peak load or emer- 
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gency arises. That’s where the 
temporary services enter the picture. 
As the greatest supplier of tem- 
porary white collar office help to the 
insurance field, our firm has learned 
a great deal about the insurance in- 
dustry. With forty-nine out of the 
fifty largest companies in insurance 
using Kelly Girls, we know now that 
temporary employees can meet many 
of their needs. In New York alone, 
one firm has used as many as one 
hundred temporary girls at one time 
in the same department. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, forty insurance firms use 
our girls regularly. In San Diego, 
California, there has been a 100% in- 
crease in the number of girls sup- 
plied to insurance companies. 
What specifically can temporary 
employment services do for insur- 
ance companies ? How do they effect 
a savings in dollars and an increase 
in efficiency? In answering these 
questions there are several import- 
ant areas that merit discussion. First 
is the area of rush jobs. Recently, a 
large Eastern life insurance com- 
pany installed a new machine to 
do the work which normally re- 
quired the use of many punch card 
operators. A force of clerical 
workers was first needed, however, 
to get all the information ready to 
be fed into the machine. The com- 
pany which needed this large cleri- 
cal force did not wish to disrupt its 
normal services by reassigning 





workers from other important areas. 
So temporary workers did the job 


and left when the machine 
ready for use. 

At another insurance company, 
ten operators were needed imme- 
diately to run three types of ma- 
chines—collator, reproducing, and 
sorting. Temporary workers ran 
the office machines at times when 
they were not in use for normal 
needs. By working evenings and 
Saturdays for seven weeks the tem- 
porary workers were able to help 
this particular company get over the 
hump. 


was 


Increasing Need 


More and more insurance: com- 
panies are looking to temporary help 
to solve machine-age problems. Fi- 
nancial realism bluntly dictates that 
if certain office machines are used 
sporadically throughout the year, it 
is an unnecessary waste of company 
funds to assign permanent person- 
nel to them. Temporary help, on the 
other hand, are able to keep these 
machines going only when the need 
arises. Temporary help are effec- 
tively used when tornadoes, hurri- 
canes and other Acts of God pro- 
duce veritable floods of claims. For 
instance, when an unexpected and 
severe hail storm struck Rockford, 
Ill., in June of this year, it resulted 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Temporary Help—Continued 


in several million dollars worth of 
damage. To meet the many claim 
demands a great number of tempo- 
rary girls typed claims and helped 
man special disaster offices. 

Another need arises when extra- 
ordinary tasks must be performed 
and the company cannot spare regu- 
lar staffers. A typical example is 
the Columbus, Ohio, insurance com- 
pany which had a special claims an- 
alysis job. It was impractical for 
the company to take girls from other 
important areas to participate in a 
temporary assignment. They called 
the nearest branch office of our com- 
pany and ordered the number of 
clerks they needed. Five of our 
girls worked on the jobs for over 
six months. 

Very often an insurance company 
may use temporary workers until it 
is able to locate the right permanent 
people for particular jobs. A not 
too uncommon fill-in situation of 
this type was that of a new insurance 
company in West Virginia. The 
company grew very fast and new of- 
fice positions rapidly opened. Ex- 
perienced and reliable temporary 
girls filled stenographic, dictaphone 
operator, key punch operator, secre- 
tarial and other jobs until permanent 
placements could be made. Tempo- 
rary help are used as effectively by 
individual agents as by the large in- 
surance companies. A number of 
agents around the country, for ex- 
ample, who do not have the funds 
to employ a full-time girl, but who 
need office help at least several days 
a week, utilize temporary workers. 
The competent helper works only 
when she is actually needed by the 
agent. 


Now what about another problem 
—one so prevalent today? I mean 
the matter of business expansion. 
When a company is planning to open 
a branch office in a new city, it nor- 
mally means that it sends several 
people to the new city to supervise 
the many details necessary to open- 
ing the office. Now, one phone call 
may eliminate this costly expendi- 
ture. The company calls the tempo- 
rary employment service in that par- 
ticular city. It presents its problem. 
The temporary office sends one or 
more girls from their local office to 
supervise all initial details. And 
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when the office is at last ready for 
use, permanent employees begin 
their actual work. This service 
eliminates costly travel expenditures 
in advance of the branch office’s of- 
ficial opening. Furthermore, a tem- 
porary worker familiar with the city 
where the new office is located can 
generally handle the many details 
more quickly than can a stranger 
from another city. 

Temporary services are also used 
effectively by insurance companies 
to arrange all details concerning a 
temporary need in a particular city. 
For example, if an insurance execu- 
tive is planning to visit a city for 
several weeks on a special assign- 
ment, a local temporary worker can, 
in advance of the executive’s visit, 
set up appointments, make telephone 
calls, even handle mail for him. In 
this way, when the executive does 
arrive, his calendar is prepared and 
he is ready to plunge into his as- 
signment without any loss of time. 


Experienced Office Workers 


What sort of women are sent to 
meet the needs of insurance com- 
panies? In almost every case, the 
temporary workers are married 
women with school-age children— 
women who have available time to 
earn extra money. They are experi- 
enced office workers (our average 
girl has had over seven years of of- 
fice experience prior to becoming a 
temporary worker), who have been 
tested to insure their particular 
skills. Because the° temporary 
worker is generally a mature woman 
who has worked for a variety of 
companies she is flexible enough to 
adapt herself to any new assignment 
immediately. It is an interesting fact, 
by the way, that a great many tem- 
porary workers have had experience 
in the insurance field. For example, 
in our Grand Rapids office, over 
50% of all our girls have worked for 
insurance companies. 

One question which always arises 
concerns the availability of tempo- 
rary workers on short notice, espe- 
cially during such potentially disrup- 
tive times as summer vacation 
periods. The answer is that in addi- 
tion to the normal work force of 
over fifty thousand women who 
work the year-round for us, we have 
an additional ten thousand women 


who work only during the summer 
months. This great supply of fro- 
ductive ability enables us and simi- 
lar companies to fulfill any immedi- 
ate requests which come in to us, 
A call to one of our offices on a Fri- 
day has resulted in the dispatch of 
one hundred girls to an insuranice 
company on a Monday. While re- 
quests of this nature are not the 
usual occurrence, we recognize the 
possibility of their happening~ and 
are equipped to meet them. 


One Flat Rate 


The actual economics of using 
temporary personnel deserves study. 
When using Kelly Girl Service an 
insurance company pays only one flat 
rate, based on the actual number 
of hours worked. This elimi- 
nates such expenses as record keep- 
ing, payroll taxes, insurance, adver- 
tising for help, interviewing, screen- 
ing, and in many cases training. The 
fact that fringe benefits are elimi- 
nated with the use of a temporary 
worker is alone a tremendous econ- 
omy factor. A recent survey pub- 
lished by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce states that fringe bene- 
fits to American workers average 
$22.80 for each $100 of wages paid. 
In addition, 90% of the 104 large 
and small firms the Chamber polled 
had a pension plan, and all but 2% 
had group insurance plans. Because 
insurance companies actually buy 
office production from us, and we 
are the employers, we assume the 
responsibility for insurance, taxes, 
etc. pertaining to the work. 

What do the insurance companies 
pay us? Our women are paid sal- 
aries established to meet the prevail- 
ing wages for their particular skills 
in the communities where the work 
is performed. Firms using our serv- 
ices pay us a markup of approx:- 
mately 25% above the salary. Su'- 
veys taken of many of our custome: s 
show that the users of our service 
save money with temporary help. 

There is another economic factcr 
involved. Almost every company 
like ours tests and insures the hei» 
they send to you. In addition w: 
bond and guarantee every employee. 
If for some reason you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with the efficiency 
of the girl we send, we will imme- 
diately replace her with another. 


Best’s Life New: 
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DATA COMMUNICATION 


JOHN R. VAN DYKE 
Administrator, Insurance 
Applications 
Radio Corporation of America 


ANY YEARS AGO, punched card 
Mi satcon began to be installed 
in life insurance companies, pri- 
marily for actuarial valuation and 
statistical studies. The use of 
punched cards was later extended to 
the premium billing and accounting 
operations in the principal data proc- 
essing areas. Further development 
of punched card systems expanded 
to policy writing, dividend calculat- 
ing and accounting, commission ac- 
counting, policy loan accounting, the 
writing of group insurance certifi- 
cates and many other related and 
complex group insurance operations. 
Gradually punched card installations 
have tended to replace hand posted 
home office records. As a result, 
some 10 to 25 punched cards are 
commonly required to contain the 
data on a single ordinary life policy. 


Hand Posting Eliminated 


Some manual records were elim- 
inated as the result of extensive 
punched card use. However, in 
many companies, manually posted 
history cards were retained for re- 
cording premium paid-to-date, divi- 
dend and loan data. As punched 
cards became more extensively used, 
the accounting controls became more 
sophisticated. Hand posted records 
were eliminated and management be- 
came used to the method of obtaining 
policy status, for example, from 
punched cards or listings prepared 
from punched cards. 

The punched card system did not 
freely apply throughout the organi- 
zation as a whole. Some jobs were 
too small to establish proper equip- 
ment complements in the field. For 
example, where premium collections 
are made through the field offices, 
most companies continue to hand- 
post premium paid-to-date, dividend 
history and loan history on agency 
ledger cards. This posting requires 
a Clerical staff for the posting and 
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maintenance of the records. The hir- 
ing, training and supervision of this 
staff are a large part of the field man- 
agement job. 

The home office must prepare 
manuals of instructions for field 
office procedures, and design forms 
and maintain the manual with pro- 
cedure changes. Travelling auditors 
visit the offices from time to time to 
check on the accuracy and control 
of the field office records. Some 
companies are reducing this clerical 
effort by centralizing the collection 
of premiums in the home office or by 
furnishing status records from the 
home office for all changes. The 
turnover in the field clerical employ- 
ment, illness and vacations, fre- 
quently makes it difficult to keep 
records posted currently and accu- 
rately. 

With the advent of electronic data 
processing systems in the last few 
years, many companies are convert- 
ing the numerous punched cards 
previously used for a single policy 
into one master policy record on 
magnetic tape. 

When control and maintenance of 
the punched card records, as was 
often the case, were made by differ- 
ent clerks in various departments of 
the company, they were subject to 
errors. In contrast, the control of 
changes to a magnetic tape system 
can be rigorously maintained. 
Through the fast processing of an 
electronic data processing system, a 
greater assurance over the control 
and accuracy of the policy records 
on magnetic tape is possible. The 
clerical maintenance of changes is 
therefore less costly, as well as more 
accurate. 


An Ultimate Basis 


In addition, an EDP system would 
probably be designed on an ultimate 
basis. Premium notices may be pro- 
duced closer to the due date by bill- 
ing on a daily cycle, for example. 
The processing of payments and 
changes into the entire system may 
be made promptly. This current 
processing with an electronic system 


eliminates changes in premium bills 
prior to mailing, and reduces corre- 
spondence and errors. Changes on 
premium bills prior to mailing often 
were necessary with punched card 
methods of billing on a monthly cycle 
up to two or three months prior to 
the maximum due date. 


Management Planning 


In many insurance companies to- 
day, long range operating plans are 
being developed. Projections are 
made on the anticipated growth of 
the company by lines of business for 
new business, on increases in insur- 
ance in force, on expenses, and on 
surplus. The coordination of an 
electronic data processing and com- 
munications system into the projec- 
tions may be a significant part of the 
planning. One factor is the impact 
which a conversion may have. An- 
other involves the potential benefits 
which may be derived through better 
data processing and information 
processing. 

Since electronic data processing is 
a new type of tool, it must be tailored 
to meet the objectives of manage- 
ment considering its use. Likewise, 
a data communications system 
should be evaluated to meet the ob- 
jectives of management. These ob- 
jectives involve the possibility of 
lower operating costs, better service 
to field offices and policyholders, and 
better facts and figures for control. 

A change in system must be evalu- 
ated on the total systems approach 
to assure that all of management’s 
objectives are met. Such considera- 
tions may involve a decentralization 
of some operations or the centraliza- 
tion of operations previously decen- 
tralized. The consideration of these 
areas relates directly to the need for 
a data communications system. 

To establish a data communica- 
tions system, transmission equip- 
ment is required. This system can be 
adapted to leased lines or regular 
station-to-station telephone calls. 
The cost of the equipment and the 
transmission cost will be offset in 


(Continued on next page) 








Communication—Continued 


many areas by clerical savings in field 
offices, postage, reduction in corre- 
spondence due to delays, reduction 
in forms, and some reduction in field 
clerical manuals and audit review. 


A data communications system 
adds a new order of efficiency by 
reducing the origination of data 
to communications-and-computer 
compatible language at the earliest 
possible input point. This procedure 
offers greater assurance of accuracy 
than the multiple clerical reproduc- 
tion of records within different parts 
of the organization, during which 
transcription errors may occur. 


Last February RCA introduced a 
complete data communications sys- 
tem called DaSpan (for Data Span- 
ning) for the low-cost transmission 
of data for direct input to an elec- 
tronic data processing system or out- 
put from the EDP system for trans- 
mission to remote points. Featured 
in DaSpan is a flexibility which 
makes it possible to balance the vol- 
ume of data, speed of transmission 
and distance for optimum costs, 
based on the user’s requirements. 


For the purposes of a discussion of 
the RCA DaSpan communication 
system’s concepts, it will be assumed 
that there is an electronic data proc- 
essing system with magnetic tapes in 
the home office of the insurance com- 
pany and that policy status will be 
on a current basis daily. This proce- 
dure would apply to both individual 
policies and group insurance policies 
administered in the home office. The 
billing cycle, as far as the individual 
policies are concerned, would prob- 
ably be daily. Also, the input for 
transmission would be punched 
paper tape. 


Individual Policies 


A data communications system 
based on RCA DaSpan would per- 
mit transmission of premium, and 
policy loan interest and policy loan 
principal payment information on 
individual policies promptly and di- 
rectly to the home office, for auto- 
matic updating of policy records on 
a central electronic data processing 
system. Current, accurate posting of 
this information permits prompt 
servicing on claims, surrenders, new 
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loan requests, dividend withdrawals, 
and all types of policy changes. 

A vital function of the integrated 
electronic data processing and com- 
munications system is the furnishing 
of up to date and accurate policy 
status. This will be possible by direct 
transmission of inquiries over the 
data communications system between 
the field offices and the home office. 

The time required to obtain an- 
swers to inquiries will depend upon 
the -computer processing cycle. 
Normally this will be done on a daily 
basis and possibly at night. Thus, 
status requests received in the home 
office by mid-afternoon could be 
processed by the computer and 
transmitted to the field offices for 
receipt shortly after the office opens 
the following morning. 


Processing Inquiries 


Among future possibilities, the 
simultaneity feature of the large- 
scale RCA 601 system includes in- 
quiry facilities which make possi- 
ble interrogation of master records 
without interrupting the multiple 
parallel processing. This system 
could supply answers in a matter of 
minutes. The cost and systems de- 
sign of this concept would have to 
be evaluated carefully to determine 
whether such speed in processing 
inquiries would justify a change to 
such a system. 

The ability to obtain accurate 
status information promptly from 
the home office without the clerical 
posting and record maintenance in 
the field offices should improve the 
sales and service in the field office. 
The centralization of the status on 
a master policy record on magnetic 
tape should eliminate the frequent 
delays which result from field office 
and policyholder requests being 
routed around a number of depart- 
ments in the home office for status 
information. This procedure may 
result in delays up to a week or two 
because records are out of file, or 
master punched cards are in use for 
billing or dividend calculation pur- 
poses, etc. 

Let us consider a specific applica- 
tion of the RCA DaSpan system. 
A transaction form could be de- 
signed for use on a tapewriter for 
the preparation of punched paper 
tape simultaneously with the typing 







of the hard copy. The paper tap 
data would then be transmitted t 
the home office over a transmitting 
and receiving unit. 

On a dividend withdrawal, for 
example, the policy number, traus- 
action code, and amount to be with-§ 
drawn would be indicated. The div- 
idend amount ‘available could have 
been determined on a prior status 
request to the home office, or the 
policyholder may have referred to 
his anniversary premium notice 
which contained the accumulated 
dividend amount. In the event that 
the entire balance was required, this 
amount could be indicated instead. 

If a maximum loan is requested, 
the policy number and transaction 
code could be transmitted for the 
processing of a maximum _ loan. 
Normally, a loan request would be 
preceded by a request for status to 
furnish the policyholder with the 
exact amount he may receive on the 
loan. 

Premium payments and loan pay- 
ments would be transmitted to the 
home office by preparing punched 
paper tape for the policy number, 
transaction code, and amount. A 
listing of the transactions is typed at 
the same time as the paper tape is 
made. The paper tape can also be 
prepared on an add-punch which has 
the advantage of producing balancing 
totals. 


Direct Input 


When the punched paper tape is 
received in the home office, it would 
be combined with tapes for all offices 
and used as direct input into the 
computer. The computer would sort 
the requests by transactions and es- 
tablish basic controls. Any transac- 
tions that could not be processed 
automatically in a regular computer 
run would be reviewed separately 
for special handling. The balance «f 
the transactions would then be proc- 
essed on magnetic tape in the main 
updating run. Status requests 
would be punched out from the com- 
puter on paper tape and transmitte:| 
back to the field office. 

Similarly all other transactions 


requiring replies to the field offices The 

would be developed on punched pa- | clos 

per tape for transmittal. Dependin; ] 4, r) 
on the size of the company and the 
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funds available in the field offices, au- 
thorization for loans, claims, and sur- 
renders, could be transmitted to the 
field offices over the communications 
system for drawing checks for pay- 
ment to the policyholder or the bene- 
ficiary. 

The punched paper tape received 
in the field office via the transmission 
from the home office can be read with 
a DaSpan reader-typer for prepara- 
tion of checks and transaction listing 
for the control of payments. Infor- 
mation on status may be printed on 
forms for ready reference in answer- 
ing policyholder inquiries, 

Under accident and health policies, 
regular disability payments may be 
handled efficiently on a bulk basis in 
the home office. With DaSpan com- 
munications, individual hospital con- 
finement and surgical payments 
could be transmitted by wire for 
prompt payment from the field office. 

The use of a communications sys- 
tem for industrial or weekly pre- 
mium insurance offers many possi- 
bilities for a more effective control 
over premium payments, the surren- 
dering of policies, and the agents’ 
payroll. The possibility ot reducing 
the detailed clerical work for each 
agent should improve the company’s 
relations with its agents and increase 
their morale for more effective sell- 
ing. 


Policy Underwriting 


Many individuals have been in- 
trigued by the possibility of life un- 
derwriting by a computer. With a 
central computer system plus a com- 
munications system connecting the 
field offices and the home office, a 
new concept of policy underwriting 
and policy issue may be possible. 

From the application, the field of- 
fice could type the necessary data for 
underwriting and data processing re- 
quirements. Punched paper tape 
would be a by-product of the typing 
operation and the tape would be 
transmitted via the DaSpan trans- 
mitting and receiving unit to the 
home office. 

Following the transmitting of the 
data to the home office, a hard copy 
could be printed there from the 
punched paper tape or extracted in 
the computer run, for reference to the 


Medical Impairment Bureau file, 
the ordering of inspection reports, if 
necessary, and other required proce- 
dures. 

The punched paper tape would be 
entered directly into the computer 
and tested for regular underwriting 
requirements. Exceptions to the 
standard underwriting conditions 
would be written out to be handled 
by special underwriting as required. 

For all cases which the computer 
could underwrite, a punched paper 
tape could be prepared as output 
from the computer. This could then 
be transmitted directly to the field 
office, where the output paper tape 
could be used to write the face page 
of the policy. Additional policy 
pages could be assembled in sets ac- 
cording to states with necessary en- 
dorsements. The original applica- 
tion would be retained in the home 
office and the typewritten application 
prepared for the paper tape trans- 
mission would be inserted in the 
policy. 

While many may have very defi- 
nite reservations about this concept, 
I can only say that marketing con- 
cepts are changing. Although life 
insurance policies may not be sold 
like air travel accident policies in a 
machine, the use of a communica- 
tions system such as described here 
may change the entire marketing 
methods for life insurance. The 
prospect of lower transmission costs 
as the volume of data transmission 
grows should make such a method 
increasingly practical and economi- 
cal in the next few years. To 
complement this evolution, the equip- 
ment necessary to do the communi- 
cations job for both large and small 
companies is available now. 

Many industrial companies have 
already installed large data commun- 
ications networks for order-writing, 
sales, and inventory control. 
Oriented to the advantages of ad- 
vanced equipment and the desirabil- 
ity of data communications with a 
central electronic data processing 
system, these companies may plan to 
use their own systems to communi- 
cate with the home office of the in- 
surance company servicing their 
group insurance program. 

Fast, direct communications with 
the insurance company should im- 
prove the servicing of their group 
policies for changes in employees, 





















increases and decreases in amounfy 
of insurance and benefits, and { 
reporting claims and receiving clai 
payments for claims requiring hom 
office approval. 

Because of the speed and relatiy 
low cost of RCA DaSpan commun 
cations over a regular station-tg 
station phone call, the up-dating ¢ 
records in the home office of the in 
surance company can be dor 
promptly. Thereby, bills prepared i 
the home office can be prepared with 
out a great number of back charge 
and credits. Likewise, companie 
that submit information by separat 
branches may have the ability t 
report by wire communications fro 
each branch to the insurance com 
pany home office. 


Changes in Force 


For companies who do their own 
billing under the self-accounting 
method, the changes in force can be 
reported with the premium amount 
by coverage. The receipt of this 
information in the home office via 
paper tape will permit direct input 
into the computer for auditing of 
the report, and checking premium 
rates and calculations. Once a year, 
age data can be transmitted showing 
age and amount of insurance under 
the policy for the calculation of the 
new average group life rate. 

The overall effect of this commun- 
ications system should result in bet- 
ter billing, faster claim payments 
and accounting, better control over 


claim experience, and an ability to} At 8: 
review history more promptly for} Blect 
individual rate consideration for each pred 
policy. Dividends likewise should be tallie 
calculated more quickly and paid] ~ 
more promptly to each policyholder. righ 
Under group annuity policies, ] 43, 
year-end experience could be trans- The 
mitted from the company to the : 
home office. Requests for refunds of nigt 
employees’ contributions upon ter- J com 
mination of employment could be | Ad 
transmitted promptly and the data] pro 


sent back so that payment may be] +5 
made faster than under conventional 


methods. aff 
If such a method of reporting f Th 
could be developed between employ- 
ers and insiirance companies, maily oF 
benefits might be expected. There an 
would be a greater control over the to 
(Continued on page 94) m 
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Consistently right! 








Why the RCA data processing skills that made history 
on election night are right for your business 


At 8:23 p.m. (E.S.T.) on election night, the RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing System made its first 
prediction—with less than 5% of the popular vote 
tallied. From there on the RCA 501 was right—dead 
right—through the final count. 


This kind of consistency is no accident! 

The remarkable forecasting performance on election 
night can be accomplished only by a carefully planned 
combination of machines and highly skilled men. 
Advanced analytical techniques, developed by data 
processing experts, made it possible to design a set 
of equations which could evaluate all the factors 
affecting the outcome. 


These same advanced techniques can be 
applied to many business problems. For ex- 
ample: market forecasting. With less than 5% of 
total estimated sales reported, sales managers and 
merchandise controllers normally can accurately 
iorecast annual sales of one or thousands of items. 


Thus, they can reduce possible losses involved in 
liquidation of overstocks, lost sales through “‘out-of- 
stocks,’’ and the high expenses of carrying unneces- 
sary inventories. > 


Leading firms and a large number of governmental 
agencies are already utilizing the tremendous 
WorkPower of the RCA 501. For businesses which 
need only part-time computer service, RCA offers 
the facilities of Electronic Data Processing Centers 
located in important metropolitan areas. 


If you’d like to apply this kind of advanced data con- 
trol to your business, write: RCA ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN 2, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








Network—from page 73 


will link the companies’ major o*- 
fices. A total of thirteen installations 
have been made to date, including 
two at Stevens Point. The remainder 
will be in service by the end of the 
year. 

Sentry Life Insurance Company, 
which began individual sales opera- 
tions in January, is the first company 
to plan its entire operations around 
electronic data processing, according 
to Mr. Jacobs. 

R. H. Deck, Hardware Mutuals 
vice president in charge of data proc- 
essing, explains that the Bell Sys- 
tem Data-Phone service and IBM 
equipment will send complete details 
on new auto insurance applications, 
premium payments and_ policy 
changes into the center over regular 
telephone lines at speeds equivalent 
to more than 100 words per minute. 

Policy records formerly stored in 
voluminous “live” files in district 
and home offices will be filed instead 
on magnetic tape for easy access for 
premium billing, policy renewals or 
customer service inquiries. The elec- 
tronic computer, one of the first 
IBM 7070 transistor installations in 
private industry, will scan every pri- 
vate passenger policyholder’s record 
every 24 hours. It will record ad- 
dress changes, new car purchases, 
premiums paid and claims payments. 
Up to date information cards for 
customer service files will be Data- 
Phoned to branch offices daily. 
Rates will be verified and new auto 
insurance policies issued overnight. 

New insurance policies will be in 
the mail within 48 hours from the 
time a car owners sign applications, 
Mr. Deck said. “Annoyances due to 
slow manual and mail handling of 
policyholders’ premium checks will 
be virtually eliminated.” 

“The flexibility and versatility of 
Data-Phone will promote economy 
by enabling us to pay for phone lines 
only when we use them,” Mr. Deck 
said. The in-use charge for Data- 
Phone, which converts business ma- 
chine data into tones suitable for 
transmission over the regular tele- 
phone network, is the same as for 
normal voice conversations. 

“The Data-Phone concept of text 
and data transmission over the regu- 
lar telephone network is one of the 
most significant and far-reaching 
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business developments of the com- 
puter age, establishing a new mile- 
stone in communications leadership 
for the Bell Telephone System,” ac- 
cording to Mr. R. F. Landry, assist- 
ant vice president, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Linking different locations to- 
gether over regular telephone lines, 
Data-Phone enables business ma- 
chines to talk with each other in much 
the same way that humans do. Now, 
business machines can instantly re- 
ceive, process and store information 
transmitted via Data-Phone from 
other machines. Connections are put 
through as simple telephone calls. 
Data-Phone converts the signals 
from business machines into a form 
which can be sent over the telephone 
network. Even the largest, high- 
speed business machines can ex- 
change information in this way. 

The Bell System has made more 
than 1,000 installations of Data- 
Phone sets in the past two years. It 
expects to have 10,000 in operation 
by the end of 1961 and up to 200,000 
Data-Phone sets functioning by 
1965. The largest installation of its 
kind to date will be the Hardware 
Mutual-Sentry Life processing cen- 
ter. 

Any type of data in any machine 
language—including handwriting 
and diagrams—can be transmitted 
by Data-Phone at low or high 
speeds, from and to any place where 
there is a standard telephone. This 
makes Data-Phone especially useful 
in handling accounting and billing 
information, invoices, inventories, 
sales orders, payrolls and other 
forms of business data. 


Typical System 


In a typical system, compact Bell 
System Data-Phone sets are placed 
between the business machine and 
the telephone at both the sending 
and receiving locations. These loca- 
tions could be next door or at op- 
posite ends of the nation. Data is 
transmitted from one machine to an- 
other with the flip of a switch after 
a regular telephone call is placed to 
the receiving station. 

The highly flexible system now 
carries up to 1,200 bits per second or 
roughly 1,600 words per minute. It 
handles information from any media 
such as punched cards, paper or 





magnetic tape—even handwritte 
messages and diagrams. 


Data-Phone sets receive inforina 
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tion in the form of electrical pulse@the Bell S 
or bits from the originating maching |)ata-P 
and convert the pulses to tones suit-{¢ 20 cha 
able for telephone circuit transmis-§79) word 
sion. At the receiving end, Data-§,j1, a one 
Phone sets convert these tones back pusiness 
to electrical pulses which feed intof with Da’ 
business machines, tele-typewriters§ yarious s 
or other equipment. tion by s 
The Bell System, thus far, has§ Plectric 
available four different Data-Phone][ the deve 
sets—Data-Phone 100, Data-Phonef which it 
200, Data-Phone 400 and Data-§ yfacture 
Phone 600. Each has been espe-f py the n 
cially designed to work with various 
types of business machines and 
transmit at speeds varying from 75 
to 1,200 bits per second, which is 
roughly the equivalent of 100 tog Pres 
1,600 words per minute. with tk 
which t 
Data-Phone 100 Aes 
This basic equipment was devel- § stores, 
oped by the Bell Laboritories in } where 
1958. It has a top speed of 100 § chandi 
words per minute (75 bits per sec- } bills f 
ond) and can be used on a one or Loo 
two-way basis. Business machines } the B 
currently available to work with it | velope 
include Bell System No. 28 Tele- § witht 
typewriters, Friden Teledatas and § ting h 
RCA Low-Speed DASPAN. These § ings. 
are all punched tape machines. 600 i 
Data-Phone 200, with a current J writi: 
capability of approximately 1,600 Fi 
words per minute (1,200 bits per | amor 
second), is the closest to a “uni- Data 
versal” system because of the large J privz 
number of business machines de- § circy 
signed to work with it. These cur- J pay: 
rently include Bell System 1,000 | eis 
W.P.M. Teletype, RCA High-Speed | gery 
DASPAN,  Teleregister, several Nor 
IBM Teleprocessing _—_ systems | pho; 
(Transceiver, 1009, 7701) and thie 
Digitronic Corporation’s new Dial- 
O-Verter. Among them, these ma- 
chines offer the choice of punched 
tape, magnetic tape, punched cards, I 
computer-to-computer or interroga- Dai 
tion of central computer. san 
Using Data-Phone 200, the Hard- call 
ware Mutuals-Sentry Life insurance ate 
group can cut the time required to Ph 
provide complete customer service un 
to 48 hours. Customers can receiv: ab 
their insurance policies within three ing 
days from the time they sign an ap- th 
plication. va 
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wri Available since October of this 
year, Data-Phone 400 is a compact 
set, encased in a housing similar to 


the Bell System’s Call Director. 


forma 
pulse 


achind| |)ata-Phone 400 has a top speed 
S Suit of 20 characters per second or about 
ASMs-§20) words per minute. It is prima- 
Data-f rily a one-way data gathering device. 
s backll Business machines designed to work 
1 into with Data-Phone 400 now are in 
Titets# various stages of testing and produc- 
tion by several companies. Western 
> has Electric pioneered in this area with 
"hone the development of a card reader 
hone ff which it has licensed to several man- 
Data-f yfacturers who will have it available 
€spe-B by the middle of 1961. 
ious 
and 
4 © All Automatically 
0 to Presently, Data-Phone 400 works 
with the IBM #1001 card system 
which uses the punched card method 
of gathering data. It will connect 
users to data processing centers in 
evel- § stores, main offices and warehouses 
S in § where orders can be recorded, mer- 
100 § chandise routed, checks written and 
sec- J bills prepared—all automatically. 
© or Looking to the immediate future, 
ines | the Bell Telephone System has de- 
h It f veloped Data-Phone 600 to be used 
ele- | with business machines for transmit- 
and ting handwritten messages and draw- 
1es€ F ings. Available now, Data-Phone 
600 is the connecting link for tele- 
rent § writing devices. 
600 | Flexibility and versatility are 
Per | among the main features of all four 
= | Data-Phone sets. They work over 
"S€ | private as well as regular telephone 
de- circuits. Customers can utilize and 
“ pay for as much or as little service as 
their business requires. Data-Phone 
ed I service can be furnished anywhere in 
tal | North America where there are tele- 
* phones—practically everywhere. 
al- 
¥ Regular Phone Charges 
ds, Local or long distance charges for 
a= Data-Phone calls aré based on the 
same rates as ordinary telephone 
d- calls. In addition, there is a moder- 
ce ate monthly charge for the Data- 
to Phone sets. As an optional service, 
ce unattended arrangements are avail- 
ye able. Information can be stored dur- 
De ing the day and transmitted at night, 
)- thus making it possible to take ad- 
vantage of lower long distance rates. 
For December, 1960 











DICTATION EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Ma- 
chines Corporation has entered the 
dictation equipment industry with a 
new line of products designed to in- 
crease office efficiency and save time 
for executives and secretaries. 

The new product line is called the 
IBM “Executary” dictation equip- 
ment. All the products are fully 
transistorized, and recording is done 
on a magnetic belt. The belt can be 
used thousands of times and is easily 
mailed, filed or stored. The magnetic 


belt holds fourteen minutes of re- 
cording. The automatic erasure 
feature and unlimited review of dic- 
tated material is said to provide the 
executive with error-free dictation 
and eliminate costly misunderstand- 
ings by the secretary. 

Three models will be available ; a 
dictating unit, a transcriber for sec- 
retarial use; and a combination unit 
which incorporates both dictating and 
transcribing features. The company 
plans to broaden the line to include 
portable and remote systems. 
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Consultant—from page 76 


18. Is absenteeism being recognized 
and controlled? By what means? 
Compensation 

19. Are there personnel merit re- 
views and salary adjustments ? 

20. Is there a periodic review of rates 


in respect to the cost-of-living 
changes ? 


21. Is any type of financial incen- 
tive used? 

22. Is there a bonus plan for super- 
visory personnel ? 

23. Are supper allowances paid for 
evening work? 

24. To what extent is seniority (con- 
tinued service) considered in deter- 
mining salary increases ? 

Work Analysis 

25. Are working conditions favor- 
able? Are there areas in which im- 
provement can be made? Lighting? 


ENVELOPE CALENDAR 


THE ENVO-CAL; a combination en- 
velope and calendar, is a new device 
calculated to stimulate weekly, bi- 
weekly or monthly ordering or pay- 
ing by mail. The device may be 
composed of 12, 26 or 52 envelopes 
with extended flaps to include pay- 
ment or order slips (with com- 
pany’s name imprinted) and a 
gummed area for easy sealing. A 
weekly, biweekly, or monthly calen- 
dar is printed on the pocket side of 
the envelope. The face side of the 
envelope carries the printed name 
and address of the company, and 
printed postage-free indicia, if re- 
quested. Each envelope can _be 
easily removed by tearing off along 
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Air conditioning (temperature con- 
trol)? Sound control? Location? 
Cleanliness ? 

26. Are employees given an oppor- 
tunity of making suggestions? 

27. Are employees informed as to 
what is expected of them in respect 
to quantity and quality of work to 
be performed ? ; 

28. Are task assignments followed- 
up to determine if they are completed 
on time? 

29. Are frequent periods of overtime 
investigated to find the cause (and 
necessity ) ? 

30. Are outside services (letter 
shops) used to handle overloads ? 
31. Are files inspected and cleaned 
out regularly ? 

32. Is office equipment modern? 
Adequate ? Being fully utilized ? 

33. Are forms, records, and reports 
periodically surveyed in order to de- 
termine their continued usefulness ? 





perforated edge above gummed flap. 
The over-all size of the Envo-Cal 
is 74%” wide by 814” long by 1” 
deep for 52 envelope calendars. The 
12 or 26 envelope calendars are 
proportionately slimmer. 

The new invention is valuable since 
it reminds a customer or a prospect 
that an order should be placed, or 
that payment for some service is 
due, on a particular date. It pro- 
vides a fast, free medium by making 
available an addressed, stamped (or 
unstamped) envelope. In addition, 
the device serves the customer as a 
year round calendar and the com- 
pany with an effective advertise- 
ment that remains permanently at 
the place where ordering or payment 
takes place. 





34. Are proposed changes in proce 
dures discussed with employees be 
fore the changes are put into effect? 
35. Are office machines properl 
maintained ? By service contract ’ By 
manufacturers service on a “call as 
needed” basis? Are machines coy 
ered at night? 

If the answers to most of these 
questions are obtained and studied, 
and if the information thus obtained 
is put to use, there will be an increase 
in office efficiency which will return 
a neat “profit” on the investment in 


time which is necessary to get the 
facts. 

















NEW STAPLER 


A DESK STAPLER that produces a 
new kind of staple—one with both 
legs pointing in the same direction 
has been announced by Bostitch, 
Inc. 

This new design enables succeed- 
ing top sheets of stapled papers to 
be removed without having to re- 
move the staple and re-fasten the 
remaining pages each time. It is 
claimed that this easy removal is 
not possible with conventional sta- 
plers. 

The new stapler was designed 
especially for offices, banks, insur- 
ance companies and other organiza- 
tions having frequent need for tem- 
porarily holding together items in 
association with permanently fas- 
tened ones. 

In addition to its top sheet re- 
moval feature, the stapler performs 
all the helpful functions of standard 
desk staplers, as well as a tacker. 
A slight touch of the automatic trig- 
ger releases the clincher arm of the 
machine, making it a handy tool for 
tacking notes, exhibits, signs to bul- 
letin boards, 
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faster way to 
fully documented 
reports 


Branch offices can now copy and forward all reports faster, 
easier with a PHOTOSTAT Portable Microfilm Camera. +« Exclu- 
sive interchangeable film magazines in 10-, 25-and 50-ft. lengths 
let you film and forward weekly and monthly reports, medical 
reports and ledger card information to the home office. You 
save postage, drudgery and eliminate human error! + Rapid 
flow action films 83 ft. per minute at a cost of less than $.001 
per document. Newdrive mechanism and film advance indicator 
provide infallible documentation of records. Self-adjusting 
throat opens to % inch to take stapled or paper-clipped sheets. + 
ay’ High-speed developing by Photostat’s own processing stations 
across the country assures prompt delivery of processed film. + 
Complete your system with a PHOTOSTAT Portable Reader. 


































PHOTOSTAT..— the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM « OFFSET + PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 





3C-12-BL 














Name Please send details of: 
Title O PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING [] OFFSET DUPLICATING 
(1 PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING [] OFFICE COPYING 
Company 
Street HD PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
City Zone Renee pS ROCHESTER 3,N.Y.,A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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Communication—from page 88 


accuracy of the transactions, a re- 
duction of correspondence, the pay- 
ment of some claims more promptly, 
and rapid audits of the insurance 
benefits provided. 

Some readers may be wondering 
how data communications network 
can be set up and what criteria to 
use for evaluating the need and de- 
sirability for such a system. A great 
number of considerations must be 
taken into account. These factors in- 
clude the number and location of the 
field offices, the method of premium 
reporting, ‘the number of clerks in 
each field office, the amount of data 
to be transmitted each way, the time 
of transmittal, the service objectives 
to be met by the system, and many 
others. 

A large life insurance company 
may plan to have a large-scale elec- 
tronic data processing system in a 
central location, linked to four or 
more satellite offices located at 
strategic geographic locations around 
the country. 

Each satellite would have a group 
of field offices transmitting the data 





directly to it. The field offices would 
probably have the low-speed DaSpan 
transmitting and receiving units. 
The satellite offices would use the 
high-speed DaSpan transmitting and 
receiving units. Requests for status 
and changes would be funneled 
through the satellite to the home 
office and back. Such a plan might 
prove more economical than having 
all field offices report directly. 

In addition, collection of pre- 
miums. might be better handled on 
a volume basis in the satellite offices. 
Detection of overdue premiums 
would be done by the computer in 
the home office. This information 
could be transmitted by wire to the 
field office for follow up to the agent 
and policyholder. 

Banking of premiums could be 
done on a more concentrated basis, 
and the control of funds might be 
simplified. The concentration of 
funds by collection satellites should 
make the premium income available 
for investment purposes sooner than 
under a more diversified system. It 
should be pointed out that this is only 
one possibility used for the purpose 
of illustrating a data communication 
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expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


The Post Office has divided 106 


of your building. 


IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE 
PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? 


Boost prestige and confidence in your company with dis- 
tinctive U. S. Bronze individual metal letters on the facade 






system for a large company. With 
the addition of optical scanning 
equipment in the offing, the use of 
these devices for reading returned 
premium notices in satellite offices 
will make possible a higher level of 
automation. The data will be in a 
form useable for direct wire trans- 
mission or conversion to paper tape 
for transmission, résulting in an ex- 
tremely accurate and efficient sys- 
tem. 

Small or medium-size insurance 
companies may realize the same ob- 
jectives through the use of electronic 
data processing centers. These cen- 
ters are located strategically around 
the country. Their number will be 
increased in the future. These cen- 
ters may be directly linked to users 
with data communications systems. 
It will then be possible for user com- 
panies with offices in various cities to 
channel their data processing back 
and forth with ease and speed. 

The computing and processing 
may be completely accomplished in 
one or more of the processing cen- 
ters, or the centers may be used to 
supplement work done in the home 
office by a central computer. 





For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- 





cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the.city, before the state. 
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duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, 
including individual metal letters, outside signs, safety and 
award plaques, emblems and sculpture. 


Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. 
AWARDS .- Large Selection of 
Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee 
Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
of new ideas and helpful suggestions. 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. Bl, 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 


For December, 1960 


EQUIPMENT 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 

OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 








- WY 
DIRECTORY | 


151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 








The Mortgage Bankers hereafter presented are especially equipped to originate sound mort- 
gages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Savings & Loan Associations, Pension Funds and other institutional investors. 

Each firm has been investigated by us. The absence of any firm should not be aereey 
construed as it may be due to a number of reasons including their decision not to be presently listed. 

Our eventual objective is the publication of a separate directory, national in scope, of com- 
ortgage Bankers designed as a service to the nation's institutional investors. 
n it we plan to uniformly and ethically present, after complete and unbiased investigation, full 


etent and reliable 


verified information on each Mortgage Banker presented. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 


may be secured by application to us. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
Best Building, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City 38, N. Y. 





ALABAMA 


ARKANSAS 





CALIFORNIA (Continued) 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 
co., INC. 
2119—6TH_AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE GUARDIAN COMPANY 
309 CENTER STREET 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Offices: Little Rock, Fort Smith & Texarkana 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CALIFORNIA 








GEORGE ELKINS CO. 


499 CANON DRIVE AT SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 








REAL ESTATE FINANCING, INC. 


185 LEE STREET 
MONTGOMERY |, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











E. S. WATTS & CO. INC. 


130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fla. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE SERVICE CO. 


357 I5TH ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES | 





ARIZONA 





APPLEWHITE MORTGAGE 
& INVESTMENT CO. 
1101 NORTH FIRST ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 


BRANCHES: 
Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 
& LOAN CO. 
3950 MARKET STREET 

RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
* CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 

Las Vegas, Nev. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


FLORIDA (Continued) 





CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO I, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GEORGIA 





CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA fone 


PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILI 


BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








COLORADO 





KASSLER & CO. 

1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 
905 léth STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CONNECTICUT 





WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: ay & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, 
Member: Mortgage Bankers ‘Ass! in Amer. 


DELAWARE FLORIDA 
T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 


JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ILLINOIS 





DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








H. F. PHILIPSBORN & CO. 
10 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











FREDERICK Ww. BERENS, INC. 


L STREET, 
WASHINGTON ‘ Ay C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 


901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS ~ 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 


CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Arlington, Va.; Washin on, D. C.; Clearwater, States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Eau Gailie, Fi pper Darby, Pa. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INDIANA 





WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 











A. E. LANDVOIGT, INC. 
815 ISTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 


1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
« INC. 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Bankers 








IOWA MICHIGAN NEBRASKA 
GENERAL MORTGAGE CoRP. ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
OF IOWA CORPORATION WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KANSAS 


234 STAT! 
DETROIT 26, VMIGHIGA N 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, yom Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohi Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Member: Masten Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA BOR PEAGI § 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITI 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES ces 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








NEW YORK 





THE FIDELITY a co. 
139 NO N ST. 
WICHITAY RANSAS 


COMME AL. CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AUER atet a y COMPANY 
DETROIT. MICH. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 

& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 

new YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KENTUCKY 


MINNESOTA 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MOR1GAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 








LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
OMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER peneye 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





LOUISIANA 





HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—G boro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MISSOURI 











MARYLAND 


CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET | 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA | 





CONVENTIONAL, FHA & i 
VA MORTGAGES 











W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
il EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 











Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


OHIO (Continued) 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 








C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





PANOHIO MORTOACES. INC. 
100 E. GAY S$ 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Commercial, Industrial, -y <j Mortgages 
t hroughout Ohi 
Forty-three years savision 4 experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








wae COMPANY 


319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 
201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 

Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
FHA iP "Types Mortgagee 


ree & Al Residential Loans 
Complete tervichen Facilities 
BRANCH: 


5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





OHIO 


TENNESSEE 





FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 











— 


W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMMER GA. INDUSTRIAL & 
ESIDENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Established 1924 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








PERCY GALBREATH & SON, INC. 
56 NO. MAIN ST. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ° 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WALLDON, INC. 
615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 

Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXAS 





ys F. _TOOk, Inc, 
CLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 





Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 
Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 








Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgagelgpan 


TEXAS (Continued) 





TEXAS (Continued) 








RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT iF coer. 


. BOX 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Sgr a sere FHA & 
anagement 
erantaahs Matiee nile” Fort Wert orth, Midland, Ei Paso, 


Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE RICHARD GILL Company [| “ASIC. 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS CONVEN 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES COM 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Bristol 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. | Memb 








D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST IOTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 




















M. P. CRU COMPANY 
1404 KIRBY BLDG. 
DALLAS |, 

Negotiator of Convensiqaal. FHA & VA 

Mortgages—Dallas Tarrant Counties 


Specia alists i 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 























JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMP. 

RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








SEAT 
T. J. BETTES COMPANY MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
HOUSTON. TeRas CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
i] 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING OAN AR TONIO. TEXAS” Cc 
a OCaurL Era seavicING TACIEE TS” [fl °Cow 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, co 
Arizona and California ces: ng a) Bo x Bia ye nied 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. = 
UTAH ere 
H 
be omy & NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 
s 8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING SALT LAKS CITY. UTAH CONV! 
P. ©. Box 3085 Houston, Texas etnies . con 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING ae egy ie eee eee Br 
SERVICE sina aceenaigt oP Mer 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Letina 
VIRGINIA 
mc 
KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY CURTIS E. MARTIN INC. 
120 S$. ROYAL ST. 
REAL ESTATE LOANS ALEXANDRIA. VA. CONV 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE ae BANKING COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Branct 
Branch Office: 2610 Raeford Road 
GULF COAST AREA Fayetteville, N. C. Me 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY CURR 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 2300 WILSON BLVD. claim 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages ARLINGTON, VA. peop! 


Complete Servicing Facilities 
Branch Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES fall a 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 











HOME MORTGAGE CO. OF EL PASO 


BASSETT TOWER BLDG. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass‘n Amer. 


INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ance 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 1 

anc 

the 
Nor 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION IN 
OF NORFOLK ss 

215 EAST PLUME STREET sis, 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA hea 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES t 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES por 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. can: 
to ¢ 
Fur 

COLONIAL GROUP, INC. the 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. littl 
RICHMOND, VA. © 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- tha 
dential Mortgages—Compl. ete IBM Servicing 20 

Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport New: 
Charlotte & New York City Sta 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. out 
pol 

MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. of 
400 EAST MAIN STREET sal 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA = 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES wh 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Al 


BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICE FACILITIES 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WASHINGTON 
ls EATTLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 








1004 THIRD AVENUE 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


HOME MORTGAGES, INC. 


1016 KANAWHA BLVD. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
WISCONSIN 


MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 


ST LS 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TAXES IN RUSSIA 


CURRENT RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 
claims that “taxes on the Soviet 
people are being abolished” quickly 
fall apart when examined in accord- 
ance with American tax principles 
and old-fashioned arithmetic, says 
the family economics bureau of 
Northwestern National. 

Actually, says the bureau’s analy- 
sis, the Soviet people bear a much 
heavier burden of real taxes in pro- 
portion to income than do Ameri- 
cans, and are likely to continue 
to do so for the foreseeable future. 
Furthermore, per capita income in 
the Soviet Union, which figures a 
little under $700 for 1960, is less 
than a third as much as the over $2,- 
200 per capita income in the United 
States this year, the report points 
out. 

The family economics bureau re- 
ports that the biggest single source 
of Soviet government revenue is a 
sales tax or “turnover tax’”’ on goods, 
which furnishes about $32 billion, or 
41% of total revenue, according to 
the U.S.S.R.’s published budget for 
1960. 
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EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


THE LIFE INSURANCE business has 
expected too much of the agent, and 
hasn’t done enough to help him, 
Blake T. Newton, Jr., executive 
vice president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, told the American 
Life Convention. Mr. Newton, who 
spoke before the convention’s 
Agency Section, said that the job of 
public education and the task of 
shaping public attitudes has “pretty 
largely” been left to the agent. 
“While our annual expenditure 
for the maintenance and operation 
of our agency operation exceeded 
two billion dollars in 1959, less than 
5% of this amount—was expended 
in preconditioning and educating 
the public so that such an enormous 
expenditure could be fully effec- 
tive,” he said. Much has been done 
by the agent, but the dimensions of 
the job are too big for him alone. 
It is necessary to redress the balance 
of responsibility if the public is to 
improve significantly its understand- 
ing and appreciation for our service, 
according to Mr. Newton. “Our 
failure to do a better job has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the ease 
with which the public has fallen prey 
to the siren song of ‘buy term and 
invest the difference’—and this also 
helps to explain why other forms of 
savings have increased markedly at 
the expense of our service.” 
Although life insurance must be 
sold person-to-person, he said, “We 
have relied too long and too much on 
the ‘naked agent’ to get the job 
done. No other enterprise interested 
in mass distribution has relied so ex- 
tensively upon its salesmen to 
transmit its message.” This is no plea 
for additional paid-space advertising 
necessarily, Mr. Newton said, be- 
cause it will take more than adver- 
tising to do the job. What is called 
for is a more rounded program in 
which advertising plays only one 
part. Equally needed are: 
1. Enlargement and improvement of 
programs in the schools, and in adult 
education courses, designed to teach 
the wisdom and desirability of the 
savings feature of life insurance. 
2. Emphasis in the life insurance 
business—both in its public perform- 
ance and in its private thoughts— 
that the main purpose of life insur- 
ance is to provide for the financial 





security of the public, and that its 
investment activity is wholly in fur- 
therance of that purpose, and not an 
end in itself. 

3. More effective dramatization of a 
fact which few people understand— 
that the individual man has no life 
expectancy, and therefore must rely 
on life insurance. 

4. Emphasis that only life insurance 
has lifetime guarantees, and that life 
insurance has the ability to provide 
against unforeseen financial emer- 
gencies as nothing else can. 


INCREASE IN PAYMENTS 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN families 
from their life insurance and annuity 
contracts totaled $5,344,700,000 in 
the first eight months of this year, 
up $415,700,000 or about 8% from 
a year ago, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The rise in bene- 
fit payments is largely a reflection 
of the greater life insurance in force, 
which is up about 10 percent from a 
year ago. 

Death payments to beneficiaries 
were $2,248,000,000 in the eight 
months, an increase of about 9.5% 
from a year ago. “Living” benefits, 
to policyholders themselves, which 
account for 58% of the aggregate 
payments, were $3,096,700,000 in 
the eight months. August payments 
to policyholders were $679,400,000, 
up $111,600,000 from a year ago, a 
rise of 20%. A part of this increase 
is due to the greater number of 
working days in the month this year. 


"TAXATION" NOTES 


THESE FOOTNOTES refer to the article 
“Taxation Aspects of Phase HI by 
Edward G. Hearn, published in the 
November issue. They were omitted 
unintentionally. 


1H.R. 4245 was enacted at P. L. 86-69 on 
June 25, 1959 and known as the ‘ ‘Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Act of 1959.”" It is effec- 


tive for taxable years beginning after December 
$1, 1957. All further references to code sections 
refer . the I. R. C. of 1954. 
21. C. Sec. 802(b) 
31. R. C. Sec. 815(b)(2) 


- No. 291, 86th 


Cong. 
Be 


ms Senheon included in taxable income. 

T = the amount transferred to shareholders’ 
surplus or distributed to the stockholders after 
exhaustion of stockholders’ surplus. 

r = effective income tax rate. 

9 House Com. on Ways and Means Rep. No. 
34, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 15 (1959) 

10 Hearings before the Sen. Com. on Finance 
on H.R. 4245, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. PP445 and 
446, etc. 

11 As reported out by the House Ways and 
Means Com. 

12 House Com. on Ways and Means Rep. No. 
34, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. 16, (1959) 
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Obituaries 


Taber: Louis J. Taber, chairman of the 
board of the Farmers and Traders Life In- 
surance Company, Grange Leader and 
farm expert, died suddenly October 16th 
at the age of 82. Mr. Taber was one of the 
founders and the last surviving member 
of the first board of directors of the Farm- 
ers and Traders Life Insurance Company. 
He served as Ohio director of agriculture. 
At 36 he became the youngest master of 
the Ohio State Grange, and for eighteen 
years was national master of the Grange. 

Six presidents selected him to serve on 
committees on agriculture and world food 
problems—Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt and Eisenhower—his 
last service in this respect being rendered 
as a member of the survey team of the 
Crusade for Freedom which visited Europe 
in 1954. In 1957 Ohio conferred upon him 
its highest state honor—the Governor's 
Award—given to those persons who con- 
tribute outstandingly toward the enhance- 
ment of the prestige of Ohio. Mr. Taber 
was awarded the highest honor of the 
Boy Scouts of America for service to boy- 
hood, the Silver Buffalo in 1952. He re- 
ceived an honorary award in 1939 from 
the University of Wisconsin for his “emi- 
nent service to agriculture and his fellow- 
men.” He also served as president of the 
Ohio Council of Churches from 1942 to 
1947 after five years as chairman. 

Mr. Taber had been a director of the 
National Grange Insurance Company of 
Keene, N. H., since 1923, a director of the 
Council for Agriculture and Chemical Re- 
search more than thirty years, a trustee of 
the National Tax Foundation, a director 
of the Lamson Corporation of Delaware, 
and a director of the Lincoln National 
Bank & Trust Company. He was active 
in the Institute of Life Insurance, the Life 
Underwriters’ Association and was a past 
State of New York vice president of the 
American Life Convention. 


Thornton: Dr. Walter E. Thornton, board 
member and former second vice president 
and medical director of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, died on October 27 at the 
age of 82 following an extended illness. Dr. 
Thornton became affiliated with Lincoln 
Life in 1921 in the capacity of assistant 
medical director. Two years later he was 
named medical director, and in 1928 he 
was appointed to the company’s board of 
directors. He became second vice president 
in 1936, continuing as medical director 
and second vice president until his retire- 
ment in 1949, and was a member of the 
ye py board of directors until his 
death. In addition to being a frequent 
speaker before insurance medical groups, 
he was a prolific writer, his papers being 
presented before such organizations as the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors of America and the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention. He was 
listed in ““Who’s Who in America,” “Who’s 
Important in Medicine,” and “World 
Biography.” 

An emeritus member of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America and a past chairman of the Med- 
ical Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion, Dr. Thorton also was a member and 
a Fellow of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. In addition, he was a member of 
the Allen County and Indiana State Medi- 
cal Associations. In 1951, he was awarded 
the Fifty-Year Certificate of Merit by the 
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State Medical Society of Indiana, for dis- 
tinguished service in the profession. 

Following his graduation from Indiana 
University Medical College, Dr. Thornton 
established a private practice in Montpel- 
ier, Indiana, where he remained for twelve 
years during which he served three terms 
as coroner of Blackford County. He 
entered the field of insurance medicine in 
1913 when he became assistant medical 
director for the Indiana National Life 
Insurance Company in Indianapolis. Two 
years later he became the company’s med- 
ical director, the position he held until 
affiliating with Lincoln Life. 


Shallcross: Thomas Shallcross, Jr., a di- 
rector of The Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia since 
1917, died on October 13th. Mr. Shallcross 
retired several years ago as vice president 
of The Jackson Cross Company, and was 
a director of the Philadelphia Land Title 
Bank and the Centennial National Bank. 


Drake: E. B. Drake, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, died October 14 at the age of 
74. Mr. Drake joined the company in 
1931, was appointed treasurer in 1934, 
and became vice president in charge of 
investments in 1950. He retired from ac- 
tive service in 1955. 


Rosborough: Angus B. Rosborough, 
C.L.U., general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Jacksonville, Fla. for 22 years, died Octo- 
ber 16. He had retired in August, but 
had continued with the agency as associate 
general agent. Mr. Rosborough entered 
the life insurance field shortly after finish- 
ing college and was manager for the Jef- 
ferson Standard in Jacksonville at the time 
he was named general agent for the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
chairman of the Life Manager Association 
of Florida and president of the Jackson- 
ville Life Underwriters Association and 
the Estate Planning Council of North- 
eastern Florida. In 1950-51 he was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual General 
Agent Association. 

Prominent in civic and welfare activities, 
Mr. Rosborough was honored by the Jack- 
sonville Underwriters in 1959 with the 
C. G. Snead Memorial Award for “out- 
standing service as evidenced by his ex- 
emplary conduct, high character, and 
tireless efforts in advancing the cause of 
life insurance in the finest traditions of 
the industry.” He was vice president and 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, and 
a director of the Jacksonville Children’s 
Museum, the Bolles School and the Daniel 
Memorial Home for Children. Mr. Ros- 
borough was a past president of the 
Timoquana Country Club and of the 
Friars Club and active in Red Cross and 
Community Chest-United Fund drives in 
Jacksonville. 


Metheny: C. Brainerd Metheny, general 
agent in Pittsburgh for The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company since 
1934, died October 19th at the age of 
70. A pilot in the Air Service in World 
War I, Mr. Metheny entered the insur- 
ance business in 1919. He was past-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; past-president 
of Life Manager's Association of Pitts- 
burgh; and a member of the Pittsburgh 
Life Insurance and Trust Council. 








Mr. Metheny was an elder of Geney 
Reformed Presbyterian Con tion and 
a member of the Board of Trustecs 9 
the Covenanter Church. He was directo 
of the Beaver Valley Y.M.C.A.; past presi 
dent of the Beaver Falls Kiwanis Club; ; 
member of the Executive Council of th 
Beaver County Boy Scouts; and a membe 
of the Advisory Committee of the Beave 
Falls branch of the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company. Mr. Metheny scrved 
on the Board of Trustees of Geneva Col- 
lege, and was a past-commander, Beaver 
Falls, Post 261 of the American Legion. 


Verhille: Walter V. Verhille, general agent 
for Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
in Eastern, Iowa, died October 8, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was 59 years old. 
Mr. Verhille was y hit ae general agent 
January 1, 1949, following several years 
of experience in insurance. He was a 
past officer of the Ottumwa, lowa Life 
Underwriters Association, qualified several 
times for the Million Club in Des Moines, 
and was a National Quality Award winner 
several times. On March 15, 1958, Mr. 
Verhille was presented the Company 
Agency Building Award Honorable Men- 
tion Scroll. He was a member of the 
Lions Club, the Elks, the Y.M.C.A., and 
the Knights of Columbus. 


Hazlett: Emmett Hazlett, sales represen- 
tative for Occidental Life of California, 
died September 13 at the age of 59. Mr. 
Hazlett joined Occidental Underwriters of 
Hawaii Ltd. in 1948 and qualified for 
several company conventions during the 
years since. He was a veteran of World 
War I and a member of The American 
Legion and the Pearl Harbor Rotary. 


Dunne, Charles D. Dunne died of a heart 
attack October 25th at the age of 49. 
The son of James E. Dunne, founder and 
publisher of Dunne’s International Insur- 
ance Reports and editor and publisher of 
The Insurance Index, he started his in- 
surance career as an agent for the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company in 
1928. He was appointed assistant to the 
resident of Equitable Life and Casualty 
in 1930. In 1931 he became associate edi- 
tor of The Insurance Index. > ppm 
he became vice president and general 
manager of The Dunne Press, Inc., 1934- 
37; executive vice president 1937-54 and, 
or in 1954, a position he held until 
is untimely death. 

At the time of his death Mr. Dunne 
was writing a History of Religion and 
how mankind is and will be effected by 
it. He was a member of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Louisville. In 1954 the 
Secretary of the Army, Frank Pace, mace 
him his Civilian Aide for the State of 
Kentucky. In 1955 he received an honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws degree from Chap- 
man College, Los Angeles; he was 2p- 
pointed honorary assistant to the Attorney 
General of Texas in the same year and 
was made an honorary Colonel of the 
Kentucky State Police in April of that 
year. A veteran of World War II he was 
a member of the Secretary of Defense (i- 
vilian Orientation Conference; Americ.n 
Legion 40 and 8; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; president, Democratic Veterans’ 
Association; a 32nd degree Mason; 4 
Shriner; and a member of the Elks. He 
also was a member of the Pendennis Clu), 
Louisville, and the Columbian Club, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Conflicting Doctors’ Testimony Re- 
solved by Jury in Favor of Beneficiary 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany issued a policy of life insurance 
to Andrew A. Kubacki, naming his 
wife, Rose M. Kubacki, as benefici- 
ary. The policy provided, among 
other things, that in the event death 
resulted directly and independently 
of all other causes of bodily injuries 
caused solely by external violent and 
accidental means, and not contrib- 
uted to by disease, then double the 
amount of the face value of the pol- 
icy would be paid to the beneficiary. 

On October 22, 1959, Andrew A. 
Kubacki died under strange circum- 
stances. On the day of his death he 
had driven from his home to nearby 
Citizens Water Dam to fish. The 
weather was abnormally dry and the 
water had receded a considerable dis- 
tance, causing a large area of 
crusted-over mud, That afternoon a 
man came across his automobile on 
the road with the motor running and 
the driver’s door open. Kubacki was 
seen about a hundred feet out in the 
mud area, lying on his back. His 
left leg was stuck in the mud up to 
the knee and his right leg had been 
pulled completely out of his hip boot 
with the boot still stuck in the mud. 
Extreme difficulty was encountered 
in removing his body. He was pro- 
nounced dead at the local hospital, 
and an autopsy, limited to thoracic 
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cavity, was performed by one Doc- 
tor Abernathy. 

Claim was made by the beneficiary 
for double the amount of the policy, 
but based on the autopsy, the insur- 
ance company denied the double 
amount. The autopsy report con- 
cluded that the deceased died of my- 
ocardial infarction, multiple, old and 
recent, and coronary occlusion, old 
and recent, left anterior descending. 

The beneficiary had contended 
that Kubacki’s death resulted from 
his efforts to extricate himself from 
the mud, and he died from a cerebral 
hemorrhage independent of any 
other contributing cause. 


Suit was filed and trial had before 
a jury in Washington County. 

The beneficiary testified that her 
husband was only 38 years of age, 
and had maintained steady and 
normal employment and had not 
been absent from work because of 
sickness or ill health, He was a 
glazier and performed services after 
working hours, and had recently as- 
sisted other men in remodeling his 
living place. He mowed his own 
lawn and the lawn of his parents, 
and in all things appeared to be in 
normal health. This testimony was 
corroborated. 


One Doctor Sloan testified, in his 
professional opinion, that the cause 
of death was definitely due to a cere- 
bral hemorrhage, and that the heart 
condition disclosed by the autopsy 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
death. The question was asked the 
doctor if this man had a perfectly 
normal heart, would the end result 
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have been the same, and the answer 
was—“exactly the same.” 

As a witness for the insurance 
company, the doctor who made the 
autopsy testified that in his opinion 
the sole single cause of Kubacki’s 
death was a coronary occlusion with 
consequent infarction. He did admit 
the possibility of a cerebral accident 
independent of a heart condition, and 
that a coronary occlusion is fre- 
quently found at an autopsy in per- 
sons who have died of other causes. 

The jury, from the evidence pre- 
sented, found for the plaintiff benefi- 
ciary, and the defendant insurance 
company appealed. 

The Appellate Court affirmed the 

verdict of the jury, and writing 
through Justice Wright, stated that 
plaintiff’s two-fold burden of proof— 
first, that she was showing a direct 
causal relation between the accident 
and the death, and second, to estab- 
lish that the death was caused solely 
by external and accidental means, 
was met in this case. In many cases, 
testimony between doctors is con- 
tradictory. In a previous case in the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court, Judge 
Weiner said : 
“Medicine is not an exact science in 
its totality, but a mixture of science 
and art. There may be and fre- 
quently are areas in which physicians 
of unquestioned integrity and com- 
petency may reach differing conclu- 
sions on the same facts.” 

In this case, Doctor Sloan ex- 
pressed his professional opinion that 
the man died as a result of a cerebral 
hemorrhage independent of any con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


tributing cause. Doctor Abernathy 
expressed exactly the opposite find- 
ing. The value and weight of their 
testimony was for the jury. The 
members of the Appellate Court can- 
not set themselves up as super-ex- 
perts in the field of medicine, and 
announce as a matter of law that the 
evidence was insufficient to support 
a verdict. 

The evidence on both sides was 
actually opinion evidence. The au- 
topsy was only partial, and the au- 
topsy surgeon did not consider the 
uncontroverted evidence as to the de- 
cedent’s prior good health which, in 
the court’s opinion, cast doubts on 
the significance of the facts revealed 
by the autopsy; thus, the Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court upholds the 
jury verdict for the beneficiary. 

Kubacki v. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court, September 16, 1960, 4 
CCH Life Cases 2d, P. 1163. 
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Charles G. Sweet, 63 South Main 
Street, Washington, Pennsylvania, 
for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company ; Adolph L. Zeman, Zeman 
& Zeman, First National Bank 
Building, Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, for Rose M. Kubacki. 


Exclusion Clause Concerning Treat- 
ment by Doctor Held Condition Prec- 
edent and Not Evidentiary in Effect 


One Selby had a policy with the 
United American Insurance Com- 
pany providing, among other things, 
that if the insured lost time as the 
result of an accident, he would be 
paid for total disability the sum of 
$200 per month for the limited time 
of sixty months. However, the in- 
suring clause provided that it was 
subject to the exceptions on the fol- 
lowing pages. On Page 3 of the pol- 
icy is found the following: 
Exclusions, Limitations and Reduc- 
tions. “D. The indemnities provided 
in this part do not cover any injury 
sustained by the insured while in- 
sane ... or any period during which 
the insured is not under the personal 
and regular attendance of a legally 
licensed doctor of medicine or os- 
teopathy other than insured. * * *” 

The insured became disabled and 
was being treated by a naturopath. 
The insurance company refused to 
pay the monthly stipulated monthly 
indemnity and suit was filed. The 
trial court, as well as the intermedi- 
ate appellate court, held for the in- 
sured. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the trial court and intermedi- 
ate appellate court, holding for the 
insurance company. 

The question involved was 
whether or not the provision in the 
policy that the insured would not be 
indemnified for loss or injury during 
a period in which the insured was not 
under the personal and regular at- 
tendance of a licensed doctor of 
medicine or osteopathy, was evi- 
dentiary and was not a condition 
precedent to recovery. The court re- 
viewed the stipulations of fact on 
which the case was tried, showing 
that the insured was under the per- 
sonal and regular attendance of a 
naturopath only, and that during the 
disability the insured was not under 
the personal and regular attendance 
or treatment of a legally licensed 
doctor of medicine or osteopathy. A 


naturopath is neither a legally |'- 
censed doctor of medicine nor of 
osteopathy. The court then coi- 
cluded that the exclusionary clause 
quoted above clearly and unequivo- 
cably provided that there would be 
no coverage in such a situation. The 
policy expressly provides that the in- 
suring provisions are subject to the 
exclusions. 

The court cited various cases to 

the contrary which would hold -that 
such an exclusion clause as “D” 
above quoted, was evidentiary in 
effect and would not operate to bar 
the claim of a person actually dis- 
abled who would otherwise be en- 
titled to recover under the terms of 
the policy, basing their opinions on 
public policy. The general rule in 
most jurisdictions where this ques- 
tion had been decided by the courts, 
is that the particular exclusion in 
question here is valid and reasonable, 
and is a condition precedent to the 
right of recovery of benefits and not 
against the public policy. It is a safe- 
guard against fraudulent or lack of 
good faith claims, and at the same 
time insures proper treatment of the 
injuries, if any, and that such treat- 
ment would at least shorten the pe- 
riod of disability. 
United Insurance Company, Peti- 
tioner v. Selby, respondent, Texas 
Supreme Court, July 20, 1960, 4 
CCH Life Cases 2d, P. 1104. 

Fred S. Harless, Harless & 
Lerner, 1814 Life of America Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas for petitioner; Jack 
Little, State National Bank Bldg., 
Big Spring, Texas for respondent. 


INDUSTRIAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


A TEN POINT PROGRAM for “Human 
Understanding in Industry” was 
presented by Stuart E. Judd, chair- 
man of the board, National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health and a Con- 
necticut industrialist, to the second 
annual Mental Health Forum spon- 
sored by Connecticut Mutual in 
Hartford. Doctors from three of 
America’s largest industrial firms 
explained how psychiatry is used to 
cut overhead by increasing employee 
efficiency. Last year’s forum showed 
how mental health imposes a $3 bil- 
lion burden on business and industry. 
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Mental Illness—from page 31 


in particular, is a most serious 
research deficiency.” Dr. George 
Rosen has referred * to “the con- 
fusion and obscurity, not to say ob- 
scurantism, which mark numerous 
current endeavors to understand 
and to control mental illness.” There 
seems to be, then, somewhat broad 
agreement that greater definitiveness 
in the concept, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of mental illness is a need 
which those trained in the pertinent 
disciplines are being called upon to 
satisfy. Until this comes about in 
more sharply drawn lines than exist 
at present, an impediment in the way 
of more complete health insurance 
coverage for mental illness will con- 
tinue to exist. 

2. The development of usable data 
on the incidence, duration, and cost 
of care for mental illness. As Louis 
S. Reed has said, “No one has any 
idea what the utilization of complete 
psychiatric services would be if they 
are available on an insured basis.” 
It has been pointed out, for example, 
that data on state mental hospitals is 
difficult to evaluate due to variations 
in legal categories of admissions, 
population characteristics -of the 
States, policies of the hospitals which 
affect admission or release, and the 
varied use by the States of general 
hospitals, out-patient psychiatric 
clinics, and other community psychi- 
atric facilities. Furthermore, recent 
studies give clear indication of the 
fact that many people remain in 
publicly financed institutions after 
the medically dictated need for care 
has ceased. Often these are older 
persons who cannot be discharged 
because there is no place to send 
them. This part of the institutional 
population, which can be sizable, 
presents a domiciliary or custodial 
problem, therefore, and not a medi- 
cal care problem which is the subject 
of health insurance.** It has also 
aptly been pointed out ** that “our 
knowledge of the epidemiology of 


25 Rosen, George, M.D., “Patterns of Dis- 
covery and Control in Mental Illness,”” American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 50, No. 6, June 
1960. 


26 Public Health Reports, Vol. 74, No. 11, 
November 1959. “Experience of First Admissions 
to State Menta, Hospitals.”’ 


27 Kramer, Morton, “‘A Discussion of the Con- 
cepts of Incidence and Prevalence as Related to 
Epidemiologic Studies of Mental Disorders,” 
American Journal of Public Health, July 1957. 
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mental disorders must be extended 
beyond that gathered through studies 
of mental hospital populations and 
the studies of either treated or true 
prevalence (i.e., treated plus un- 
treated cases) of mental disorders. 
To accomplish this, it is essential 
that several basic issues be resolved 
so that comparable data can be 
gathered. . . . The first is to obtain 
agreement on what constitutes a 
case of a specified type of mental 
disorder. The second is the develop- 
ment of standardized case-finding 
methods for detecting cases . . . and 
standardized methods for their clas- 
sification. The third is to devise 
methods for measuring duration of 
illness . . . and for characterizing 
. . . the degree of psychiatric disa- 
ability. .. . The fourth is to evaluate 
the effect of treatment on such in- 
dexes.” Another factor strongly 
affecting the usefulness of that data 
which does exist is the dynamic and 
evolutionary nature of the concept 
of mental illness and of its diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. There- 
fore, until a greater body of meaning- 
ful data with respect to the incidence, 
duration, and cost of treatment for 
mental illness is brought into exist- 
ence, health insurers will be forced 
to make their considerations in the 
absence of the always necessary ac- 
tuarial data. 


Public Demand 


3. Greater public demand for such 
type of health insurance protection. 
As Dr. D. G. McKerracher has 
stated: “All past increases in cov- 
erage have been in response to de- 
mand, but the same demand for 
psychiatric coverage has not yet be- 
come apparent . . . we never expect 
to be mentally ill.” Furthermore, the 
assumption of a large proportion of 
the costs of treating mental illness 
by government at all levels, in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
mental hospitals and psychiatric clin- 
ics where no charge is made to the 
patient, must serve as a deterrent 
to public interest in health insurance 
protection against this form of care. 
A still further factor can be the 
absence of psychiatric out-of-hospital 
treatment facilities in some geo- 
graphic areas, as well as public scep- 
ticism with respect to some forms of 
treatment for mental illness. It would 





appear self-evident that until there 
is present a broad public demand for 
protection against the costs of treat- 
ing mental illnesses, any role to be 
played by voluntary health insura:ice 
mechanisms will of necessity, anc to 
that extent, be restricted. 


Greater Priority 


4. The establishment of greater pri- 
ority for mental illness coverage 
in collective bargaining discussions. 
Harry Becker, in clearly explaining 
the*® functioning of the collective 
bargaining process and its important 
relationship to the rate at which spe- 
cific items of health care are included 
or expanded in health insurance pro- 
grams and the priorities which are 
placed on these as compared to other 
fringe benefits, has identified the 
problem as “one of demonstrating 
the need for inclusion of psychiatric 
services high on the priority list for 
improvements in employee health 
benefit programs.” Citing certain 
problems he says, “how rapidly emo- 
tional and mental illness can be 
included depends on more careful 
definition and assurances of the most 
economical approach to the prob- 
lem . . . (to) avoid the use of pre- 
payment funds for loosely defined 
and marginal types of health serv- 
ices,” 

The future will unquestionably 
witness clearer identification of men- 
tal illness and of its treatment. A 
greater degree of early diagnosis, 
shorter stays in institutions, a greater 
degree of patient financed care, and 
more fully developed rehabilitation 
methods might reasonably be ex- 
pected. These developments, in turn, 
might be expected to function in a 
general atmosphere of growing pub- 
lic understanding of mental illness 
with a clearer concept of “illness” 
as differentiated from “problems. ’ 
Meanwhile, insurers will remaiv 
alert to all such developments, at 
tempting to find the most sound anc 
economic form of coverage to b: 
provided. In combination, this shoul: 
lead logically to a greater public 
demand for the inclusion of care fo: 
mental illness in voluntary healt! 
insurance coverages and a willing- 
ness to pay for such coverages. 


28 American Psychiatric 


Association sympo 
sium, May 14, 1957. 
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na Life: General agent Rod J. Mac- 
onild has been transferred to Saginaw, 
replacing Charles M. Morgan, Jr., who 
has been moved to St. Louis succeeding 
Wal'er W. Smith, named a partner in one 
of the New York City general agencies. 
Lawrence M. Cullen has been named gen- 
eral agent at Fargo, N. D., succeeding Mr. 
MacDonald. 


All American Life: Glenn Tiffany, for- 
merly general agent with New England 
Life, has established an agency in Atlanta 
and will also serve as agency director for 
Tennessee and organize agencies in central 
and northern Georgia. D. J. Conkey, pre- 
viously agency vice president for Farm & 
Home Life, has been appointed regional 
manager for Washington. 


American Mutual: Robert W. Alameida 
has been appointed general agent in Oak- 
land (Cal.) serving the East Bay Area. 


American Travelers: Robert A. Bowers 
has been appointed general agent in Phil- 
adelphia. Mehlman Cosby, Inc., (Murray 
R. Mehlman and Pryor Cosby) has been 
named general agent in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Atlantic Life: Has entered the pension 
and profit-sharing field and has appointed 
Robert N. Chambers as head of the new 
agency dept. div. 


Aviation Employees Life: C. B. Baugh- 
man was elected an assistant secretary of 
this company and Aviation Employees 
Co 


Tp. 


Baltimore Life: The Indiana (Pa.) of- 
fice has been made an adjunct of the 
Philipsburg district office managed by E. 
E. Johnson. John Petrus continues as staff 
superintendent of Indiana office and Rus- 
sell Landis, former manager at Indiana, 
has been appointed to post of field in- 
spector. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): William D. Hagen, 
formerly general agent in Spokane for 
Penn Mutual, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies. Lisle E. Owens, 
formerly agent with Monumental Life at 
Rapid City, S. D., has been 2 cag 
general agent there. Jack L. Erickson and 
John B. Loveland have been named gen- 
eral agents for greater Chicago area. 


Berkshire Life: Appointed supervisors of 
general agencies: Francis J. Short, Henry 
Marshall Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry 
Stein, Hilliard N. Rentner Agency, New 
York City; and Ronald C. Short, William 
H. Melvin, Jr., Agency, Pittsburgh. 

Robert T. Walsh, formerly with New 
England Life, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Hartford succeeding J. Ar- 
thur Cope, recently elected superintendent 
of agencies at home office. John C. Doyle, 
formerly Boston agent for N. Y. Life, has 
been named as training and sales promo- 
ton assistant. 


California Life: Henry G. Rotell, CLU. 
has named regional director of 
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agencies covering Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Peter W. Anderson has been 
named to newly-created post of mid- 
western group sales manager. 


Colonial Life Ins.: George H. Callahan, 
formerly a partner with Newark law firm 
of Consodine, Callahan & Farley, has been 
appointed assistant counsel. 


Conn. General: Glenn H. Beadles, mort- 
gage and real estate dept., and Charles F. 
Culver, personnel dept., have been made 
assistant secretaries. Joseph H. Walton 
has been named an assistant director of 
group sales. Appointed assistant actuaries: 
John E. Champe and James A. Gobes, 
group dept.; and Robert B. Goode, Jr., 
reinsurance dept. 

Kenneth P. Coyle and N. Daniel Grum- 
strup have been appointed managers of 
brokerage agencies at Wilkes-Barre (re- 
placing Edward B. Stringham, II, retired) 
and Minneapolis (new), respectively. 

Merwin E. Soper and Roger E. Springer 
have been named assistant district group 
managers in San Francisco and Chicago, 
respectively. Charles R. Wolff and James 
R. Ciernia have been appointed assistant 
group managers at New Haven and Long 
Beach, respectively. 


Conn. Mutual: Promoted: Second vice 
presidents, George A. Scheidler, mortgage 
loans; David R. Mcllwaine, Edwin F. 
Schwobel and Gaylord C. Weir, invest- 
ments. Denzil C. Warden to assistant vice 
president, agricultural loans. 

General agent Ralph Love, Hartford, 
has announced the appointment of Louis 
F. Champeau and Samuel W. Reed as 
brokerage supervisors responsible for 
brokerage dept. formerly headed by T. 
Bertram Anderson, recently named gen- 
eral agent at Columbus, Ohio. 


Continental American (Del.): Named 
general agents: Sam C. Culotta, formerly 
Baltimore brokerage manager with Pru- 
dential, at Baltimore; Jerry H. Fischer, 
formerly a manager for Union Central, at 
Dayton, Ohio; and William R. Monroe, 
formerly general agent for United States 
Life, at Columbus, Ohio. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Bruce K. Roberts 
has been named coordinator of commu- 
nity relations and special events in the 
press relations div. and Christian J. Guterl 
promoted to succeed him as editor of 
“Agency Items.” 


Equitable Life (lowa): K. R. Austin has 
been named agency vice president. Ed- 
ward W. Leon, CLU, has been advanced 
to field supervisor. 


Fidelity Mutual: Daniel P. Kreer has been 
advanced to general agent in Chicago suc- 
ceeding James H. Brennan, who has re- 
linquished active general agency responsi- 
bilities. General agent George A. Hatzes 
has been moved to newly-established 
agency at Ft. Pierce, Fla., and is succeeded 
at Washington, D. C., by his son, R. Louis 
Hatzes, CLU. 









Financial Life: Elicke Sicilia has 
named Florida supervisor. 


been 


First Pyramid: Foster R. Brewer has been 
appointed agency manager for Houston 
and vicinity. 


Franklin Life: George L. Sanders has been 
promoted to regional manager of Tampa 
div. succeeding Farrar Newberry, Jr., re- 
signed. LuVerne C. Simmons, president of 
Potlatch Agency, Inc., has been named to 
head general agency operation in Burien, 
Wash. 

Edgar F. Larsen and Kenneth R. Jeffers 
have been appointed general agents at 
Lafayette (Cal.) and Rochester (Minn.), 
respectively. 

Charles A. Weghorst has been made 
district manager in Dravosburg, Pa., and 
William P. Mathews, formerly a staff man- 
ager for l'rudential, named special rep 
resentative in Pomona, Cal. 


General American: General agencies 
added: Fort Worth (3rd)—/ra L. Thomas; 
Los Angeles (3rd)—Patrick A. Paige; and 
St. Louis (llth & 12th)—William E. Ves- 
ser and Malcolm N. Eilerman. 

Pinnell-Schumacher, Inc., headed by 
William B. Pinnell and Francis X. Schu- 
macher, Jr., CLU, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Sikeston, Mo. 


Ga. International: Franklin D. Woodall, 
formerly assistant secretary of Universal 
American, has joined the home office un- 
derwriting staff. 


Girardian Ins.: Named regional man- 
agers: Vernon Miller, western Missouri 
and Kansas; and Henry Ollinger, eastern 
Missouri. 


Government Employees: Has opened a 
Norfolk sales office at #47, Southern 
Shopping Center, with Robert S. Smith 
as manager. 


Hamilton Life: Maurice Blond, formerly 
with Guardian Life, has opened an of- 
fice at 15 Park Row to serve as general 
agent for New York City. 


Hayes & Co., W. Alfred: 4. Haeworth 
Robertson, formerly with Bowles, An- 
drews & Towne at Dallas, has joined the 
staff of this St. Louis firm of pension and 
employee benefit plan consultants. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: John M. Slegeski, Hazleton, 
Pa.; Herman C. Evans, Bloomington, Ind.; 
and T. Edward Dwyer, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


Life & Casualty: District manager pro- 
motions: J. E. Satterwhite, North Rich- 
mond, Va.; and G. R. Keen, Petersburg, 
Va. 


Life of Virginia: Edwin W. Scott has been 
promoted to manager at Staunton, Va., 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


district office succeeding Beverly N. Wil- 
kerson, placed on disability. 

A new district office has been opened in 
Akron, Ohio, with Salvatore P. Mancuso, 
Jr., as manager and Anthony Guerra and 
Lawrence B. Davis as associate managers. 


Lincoln Liberty: Jim S. Burleson has been 
named the third district manager for 
Houston area. 


Lincoln National: D. R. Miller, Jr., has 
been appointed general agent of new 
agency in Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Thomas K. Dyer, CLU, and William T. 
Stinchcomb have been named assistant 
superintendents of agencies. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Norman G. 
Stordahl has been appointed general agent 
for central Illinois (Normal) succeeding 
Lavern Peters, now general agent in San 
Francisco. 


Mass. Mutual: Promoted: Miss S. Alberta 
Stutsman, CLU, to advertising manager 
succeeding Seneca M. Gamble, retired; 
Stanley A. Rettie to assistant accountant 
in general accounting dept., and Raymond 
G. Pearson to associate group actuary; to 
district group supervisors—Charles_ E. 
Hart, Houston, Edward W. O’Malley, 
Pittsburgh, Charles S. Osborn, Denver, L. 
Basil Savard, Chattanooga, and Douglas 
V. Simpson, Miami. 

A mid-central regional group office has 
been established in St. Louis with Donald 
E. Brinkman as regional group manager. 
Chester Ledford has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
Robert L. White, retired. 


Metropolitan Life: Third vice president 
James S. Burke has been placed in charge 
of claims div. succeeding John B. Nor- 
throp, retired. 


Michigan Life (Mich.): William C. Carty, 
formerly with Citizens’ Mutual Auto., was 
elected assistant secretary and also ap- 
pointed to newly-created post of systems 
and procedures director. 


Monarch Life: Leonard B. Clark, regional 
manager, has been assigned to newly-es- 
tablished regional office in Kansas City. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Ernest D. Haseltine, 
Jr., CLU, formerly associated with North- 
western Mutual, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of new agency at San Jose, Cal. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: Edward A. Hynes, a 
reporter for New York Bureau of Associ- 
ated Press, has joined the public relations 
div. as a member of the publicity section. 

A new agency has been opened in Hay- 
ward, Cal., with Roger K. Anton as man- 
ager. 


National Life & Acc.: John A. Facey and 
Starr E. Babbitt were elected assistant 
actuaries and given officer status. 


National Life Ins.: Robert D. MacLennan 
was elected an officer with the title of as- 
sistant actuary. 
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Nationwide Cos.: Attorneys John C. 
Wagner and George W. Schmidt have been 
promoted to assistant counsel. 


New England Life: Promoted to general 
agents: Robert S. House, CLU, Hartford, 
Conn.; and Reid H. Vance, Seattle, Wash. 


N. Y. Life: Promoted: Second vice presi- 
dents—Edwin P. Brooks, group dept., 
Mendes Hershman, housing dept., James 
H. McLellan, investment dept., Edward C. 
Rose, Jr., real estate-mortgage loan dept.; 
Fred G. Kimball, assistant vice president; 
Philip J. Lynch and James V. Phelan, as- 
sistant general counsels in legal dept.; Drs. 
Thomas P. Jernigan, II, and Louis J. 
Tedesco, associate medical directors; Har- 
old Cherry, Salvatore A. L’Abbate, Robert 
L. Silverman and Alan R. Sullivan, actu- 
arial assistants; Stanley C. Armour and 
Stearns MacNeill, administrative assistants; 
James F. McGovern, George W. Mehrtens, 
Mrs. Geraldine Oxley and Edward J. Vans- 
worth, electronics assistants; Charles A. 
Schwab, research assistant; Francis L. Co- 
nant and John H. Ellis, staff assistants; 
Alfred A. Walter, assistant group actuary, 
and Paul Krenicky, executive assistant, 
group dept., Ruth M. McGowan, adminis- 
trative assistant insurance relations dept.; 
Robert H. Lautz, regional investment su- 
pervisor; marketing dept.—John M. Gil- 
martin, manager of training aids, Robert 
R. Jones, manager of training courses, and 
Paul M. McLarty, manager of sales pub- 
lications; Frederick A. Ross, counsel in of- 
fice of general counsel, Martin W. Tyler, 
executive assistant in office of vice presi- 
dent Clair; William Koenig, executive as- 
sistant in vice president Meares’ office 
(personnel); and Howard L. Boltson and 
Robert T. Loukas, staff assistants in vice 
president Williams’ office. 


Northwestern Mutual: Willard L. Denni- 
son has been made an investment research 
officer. 

A district agency has been opened in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., (associated with Harry 
Krueger general agency of New York City) 
headed by Irving Mirsky, CLU, and 
George B. Silverman, both formerly with 
Prudential. 


Northwestern National: Don Feroe has 
been advanced to assistant manager of 
policyholders’ service dept. and James 
Hansen named section supervisor in charge 
of correspondence and _ titles-settlements 
units. 

Advanced: Howard L. Dalrymple, man- 
ager of district agency at Searcy, Ark.; 
Robert B. Bell, supervisor in midwest div. 
at Des Moines; and Robert S. Brown, 
supervisor in eastern div. at Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Richard G. 
McGandy has been appointed news bureau 
manager. 

General agent appointments: Reuben 
Schafer, Toronto, Can.; Joseph N. Connor, 
Scranton, Pa., and James F. Whitten, Luf- 
kin, Texas, both formerly with Prudential. 

Neal Fitzpatrick and John De Roos have 
been advanced to assistant managers at 
Hartford (Conn.) and San _ Francisco 
branches, respectively. Edward L. Morris, 
formerly an agent with Acacia Mutual, 
has been made assistant brokerage man- 
ager in Pasedena (Cal.) branch. 












Allen B. Shupps has been promoicd 
senior group service representative ai Li 
Angeles and H. Stark Wilmoth elevaied 
group sales representative in Pittsburg 
Ernest J. Brucchieri has been trans({erre 
to Cleveland group sales office and name 
group sales trainee. Alan E. Kerr has bee 
appointed group sales trainee in Toront 
group office and Charles E. Bekeny name 
group service representative at Cleveclan 
group service office. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Myles S. /aton 
has been named manager at Miami, Fla 


Old Republic: Special representatives ap} 
pointed in New York City: Ivan Solti 
Nocks Agency, Bernard D. Coopersmith 
Columbian Insurance Agency, and Car 
Fernandez, Columbian Agency Corp. 


Pacific Fidelity: Earl R. Smith, veteran 
Los Angeles insurance sales specialist, hag 
been appointed regional superintendent 
of agencies for California and Arizona. 


Pan-American: H. E. Welch, CLU, has 
been appointed general agent of second 
agency in Tulsa, Okla. 


Patriot Life: John G. McLaughlin, Jr. 
formerly with Teachers Ins. & Annuity has 
been appointed actuary. 
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Piedmont Southern: S. Russell McGee, 
Jr., CLU, was elected associate vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. 


Pilot Life: Appointed management as- 
sistants in management development pro- 
gram: William F. Moreland, formerly with 
N. Y. Life, Richard N. Cable, formerly 
with Metropolitan Life, and Ronald J. 
Glenn, formerly with Mutual Benefit Life. 


Prudential: James A. Daley has been pro- 
moted to associate director of electronics 
research and Robert T. Stein to assistant 
director of methods research in the plan- 
ning and development dept. at Newark. 


Republic National: Dr. James K. Good- 
lad has been appointed as medical assist- 
ant. James C. Long has been promotec| to 
actuarial assistant in group div. 


Savings Bank Life Ins. Fund of Conn.: 
George B. Holmes has been appointed .n- 
derwriter of the Fund and Royal Rams- 
dell, chief underwriter, will continue as 
underwriting consultant. 


Selective Life: Charles H. Symonds and 
Thomas V. Lynch have been appoin'ed 
managers at San Antonio (Texas) «nd 
Phoenix (Ariz.), respectively. 


Southern States: W. W. Long has been 
named home office supervisor. 


Sovereign States: W. E. Corn has been 
appointed South Carolina manager. 


Standard Ins.: Louis S. Torgeson has 
been appointed agency manager at Oxk- 
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Know the Facts You Need to Analyze 


The Actively-traded Market in Insurance Stocks in Detail 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous investment analysis. 
The most complete digest of its kind, offers you a wealth of detailed information on 
over 100 Stock Insurance Companies, fire, casualty and life . . . streamlined in format, 


it covers virtually the entire actively traded market. 
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and, Cal. Fred M. Rosenbaum has been 
named supervisor for the Bob Rau, East 
Portland Agency. Bob C. Gilpin has been 
made field representative in Aberdeen 
(Wash.) area. 


Sun Life of America: General agent ap- 
pointments: Harold A. Pareti, Carlstadt, 
N. J., (agency manager, Paul J. Ortenzio); 
wd Parke Herbert, CLU, formerly with 
Metropolitan. 


Union Mutual: John B. Barney has been 
appointed associate counsel. 

Francis J. Murphy, previously general 
agent for Loyal Protective, has been 
named manager of new agency office at 
Portland, Ore. 


United of Omaha: Albert J. Shepherd has 
been appointed general agent in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, succeeding Verdi F. Lenzen, 
retired, and a service office has been es- 
tablished there also under the manage- 
ment of Richard McGlade, Both appoint- 
ments are for this company and Mutual 
of Omaha. 

Joseph Lockman has been named as- 
sistant director of management training. 


United States Life: General agents ap- 
pointed: Phillip B. White, formerly with 
General Life of America, Fremont, Cal.; 
Clyde E. Morgan, previously with Mutual 
of N. Y., Peoria, Ill.; and Raymond H. 
Wertz, formerly with Lincoln National, 
Deiroit, Mich. 
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FAVORABLE DECISIONS 


IN REVIEWING 285 legal cases in- 
volving life insurance in the past 
year, the American Life Convention 
found that nearly 53% of the de- 
cisions were favorable to the life in- 
surance companies, C. Clark Bryan, 
Associate General Counsel of the 
Convention, reported today. Mr. 
Bryan, who spoke before the Legal 
Section of the Convention, at its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, said that 
out of the 285 cases studied, there 
were 73 accident and health cases. 
“The remaining 212 were not all 
life insurance company cases by any 
means, but involved other subjects 
of interest, including taxation, labor 
law, bankruptcy, community prop- 
erty and so on,” he added. The 
categories of cases studied included 
Aviation and War Clauses; Federal 
Trade Commission ; Welfare 
Funds; Green River Ordinances; 
Murder of Insured; Community 
Property; Bankruptcy and Exemp- 
tion Statutes; Investments; Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act; 
Binding Receipts; Double Indem- 
nity ; and Taxation. 


“One perennial problem seems to 
be with us forever—binding receipts 
—or conditional receipts, as they are 
now more commonly called,” Mr. 
Bryan said. “Out of seven cases 
decided the last year, six were de- 
cided favorably to the insurer, which 
is a considerable improvement over 
last year, when only five out of eight 
cases were ruled in favor of the in- 
surer. The Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit was the only 
court which found for the beneficiary 
under a conditional receipt. That 
case, Johnson v. Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the U.S., involved 
their Assured Home Ownership 
Plan. Here Part II (medical) of the 
application was never completed. 
On March 27, 1958 insurer gave 
applicant a conditional receipt for 
Preliminary Term Insurance to 
April 30 and for the first monthly 
premium on the policy applied for. 
Applicant died on March 29. The 
court interpreted the transaction as 
a contract for interim insurance and 
based its decision on the usual 
ground of ambiguous language used 
by the insurer in its receipt. 
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“Sof lmivtoatige INVESTORS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Show Cause Hearing Recessed 


William A. Harrison, Texas Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, has recessed indefinitely the show cause hearing 
called on October 14 as to why the license of American 
Investors Life should not be suspended. The company 
by reinsuring the business of Colorado Credit Life, Inc., 
Boulder, acquired certain assets that are in violation of 
the Texas Insurance Code. As a result of the hearing, 
American Investors Life, while it cannot rescind the 
entire transaction, will take certain actions which will 
restore its capital and surplus to approximately what it 
had been prior to its reinsurance of Colorado Credit Life 
September 21. Among these actions are: transfer of 
assets as soon as possible acquired in violation of Texas 
statutes ; shift of certain business in force acquired to 
American Investment Life Insurance Company of Ten- 
nessee (although no assets will be transferred) subject 
to approval of the Tennessee Insurance Commissioner ; 
institute necessary action to have transferred to its bonds 
and cash now held by Colorado Insurance Department ; 
validate title to a $100,000 Louisiana mortgage loan; 
and receive a $450,000 mortgage loan contribution from 
its stockholders. The company also agreed to make dili- 
gent effort to recover on a purported bank balance of 
$502,000 in the Boulder Industrial Bank of Boulder, 
Colorado, a bank which is alleged to be in receivership. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 


New President 


Paul E. Van Horn, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president succeeding William E. McKell, who 


has been elected to the newly created post of chairman of 
the board. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianaoplis, Indiana 


New President 


William McGinty, formerly vice-president and a di- 
rector of the company, has been elected president. H. 
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Don McGee, formerly a general agent for International 
3ankers Life Insurance Company of Fort Worth, has 
been made vice-president and assistant secretary and is 
general manager of the company and in charge of all 
agency operations. 


APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Knoxville, Tennessee 


New Address 


This company has moved its home office to the re- 
modeled Greater Tennessee Building at 810 Market 
Street. 


AUTOMOTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
New Vice-President and Actuary 


William E. Butler, formerly secretary and actuary of 
Texas Reserve Life Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and actuary of this company. 


AVIATION EMPLOYEES LIFE Insurance 
Company, Silver Spring, Maryland 


Issues First Policy 


This company issued its first life insurance policy on 
October 5, It was licensed March 11, 1960 with $100,- 
000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New President 
Carl A. Tiffany, who has been executive vice-presi- 
dent and is head of Carl A. Tiffany and Company, con- 
sulting actuaries, has been elected president succeeding 
Eldridge H. Henning, who has reached retirement age. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE—Continued 


Mr. Henning will continue with the company as vice- 
chairman of the board. Clarence W. McIntosh, treasurer 
since 1953, has been elected vice-president and treasurer. 


CITIZENS REPUBLIC Insurance rey 


San Antonio, Texas 


Title Change 
New President 


This company has changed its title to Tower Life In- 
surance Company. The name of the company’s 31-story 
home office building, which has been known as the 
Transit Tower, has been changed to Tower Life Build- 
ing. 

Forres E. Wood, who until recently has been man- 
ager of the San Antonio branch office of Mutual Of New 
York, has been elected president of this company. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, New York 


Executive Appointment 


Kenneth E. Bageant, manager of the cashiers’ divi- 
sion, has been appointed vice-president in charge of the 
cashiers’ department succeeding Harold A. Spiller, who 
retired November 1 after 39 years of service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance company of lowa 


Des Moines, lowa 


Executive Promotions 


K. R. Austin, superintendent of policy issue, has been 
promoted to agency vice-president, and J. F. Duston, 
formerly director of underwriting, was advanced to su- 
perintendent of policy issue. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Begins Sales of Policies 


This new member of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty group began sales November 1 of its policies 
through the U. S. F. & G. branches at Baltimore, Har- 
risburg, and Indianapolis. The company will merchan- 
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dise its broad portfolio of policies, including packagefENTUC 
policies for homeowners and families, permanent anf<, rancé 
endowment plans, level term policies, business life i: 













surance, and special policies for juveniles, through thh,e-kman 
same network of local agents that serves the parent co ; 
pany. After 2 
al, Jr. t 
[r. Spec 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK Insurance he board 
Company 
ST. UAWRENCE LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois LEAGU 
Detroit 
Purchase and Name Change Lew fre 
Directors of the St. Lawrence Group, comprising Rober 
Apex Mutual Insurance Company and the St. Lawrence ales mi 


Insurance Company, both of Chicago, approved the pur 
chase of the George Rogers Clark Insurance Company 
on August 15. The transaction was completed on Sep- 
tember 7, and the company’s name changed to St. Law- 
rence Life Insurance Company. The St. Lawrence Life 
plans to write a complete line of health and accident and 
life insurance in all 50 states, through a general agency 





structure. Its home office will be at 2424 West Lawrence i? 

Street, Chicago, III. This 

Frankf 

solicit 

sonnel 
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HARLEYSVILLE LIFE Insurance Company many. 

Harleysville, Pennsylvania since | 

The ¢ 

New Life Subsidiary Proposed as 

A resolution was unanimously approved at a special 
policyholders’ meeting of the Harleysville Insurance NAT 
Companies authorizing the organization of the Harleys- Cc 
ville Life Insurance Company with an original paid-in me 
capital of $300,000 represented by 60,000 shares of $5 M 

par value stock and in addition a paid-in surplus of ~~ 

$150,000, all of which will be paid in equal shares by thef TI 

Harleysville Mutual Casualty Company and the Har- fat St 
leysville Mutual Insurance Co. tree 

Out 

Seo 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE Insurance Company . Sth 
Quebec, Canada e) 
) 

Enters Variable Annuity Field Mel 
This company has entered the variable annuity fic!d, . 
issuing contracts on either a group or an individual basis. J ™° 
It is the intention of the company to stress the furtlier J >'' 
development of its group pension activities by offering a J 2’ 
variety of fixed and variable dollar annuity plans in com- § $ ‘ 
binations to suit the pension requirements of any e:- § 
ployer. At the same time, both single premium and ce- 4 


ferred individual policies will be written. 
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surance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


peckman Resigns 


After 22 years with this company Ernest H. Speck- 
a, Jr. has resigned from his position as vice-president. 
{r. Speckman’s assignments have included debit agent, 
afi manager, district manager, director of policyhold- 
rs’ service, director of public relations, and member of 
he board of directors. 


LEAGUE LIFE Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





New President 








Robert E. Vanderbeek, most recently group pension 
les manager, has been elected president of this com- 


HE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, 


New Agency in Germany 


This company will open a military service office in 
Frankfurt, Germany, on January 1. The office will 
solicit business from among United States military per- 
sonnel and American civilians working for the armed 
forces throughout Europe but primarily. in West Ger- 
many. The new sales unit is MONY’s first in Europe 
since the closing of its London office forty years ago. 
The company had offices in Germany from the 1880's 
to just prior to the start of World War I. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Moves to Expand Quarters 


This company has moved into new expanded quarters 
at Suite 1201, First National Bank Building, 615 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E., Atlanta 8. 


OLD AMERICAN LIFE Company 

Seattle, Washington 

SUNSET LIFE Insurance Company of America 
Olympia, Washington 


Merger Proposed 


Stockholders of these companies will vote early this 
month on a proposed merger of Old American Life into 
Sunset Life. The combined company will have insur- 
alice in force in excess of $85,000,000, assets of over 
$' 2,000,000, and capital and surplus of $1,700,000. It 


is anticipated that operations will be combined at year 





d ce- 


Neus 


eid in the recently completed home office building of 
“inset Life. 
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OLD SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Executive Vice-President 
Jim B. Sturgis, who has been vice-president and gen- 


eral manager since 1953, has been elected executive vice- 
president of the company. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


New Agency Vice-President 
C. M. Barricklow, formerly vice-president with Busi- 


ness Men’s Assurance Company, has been named agency 
vice-president of this company. 


STATE FARM ASSURANCE Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


New Company Proposed 


Incorporation papers have been filed with the Illinois 
Insurance Department for the State Farm Assurance 
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DELUXE ACCOMMODATIONS 

MOVIE SPECTACULAR room 
SIGHTSEEING TOUR (32 of 100 rooms) 


Come any Friday and spend an exciting and rewarding week-end. 
Relax in luxury at beautiful, new HOLIDAY LODGE overlooking 
Lake Michigan. Your room for two with private bath and shower, 
TV, AM-FM radio, direct dial telephone. . .air-conditioned . 
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such as Ben Hur, Sportacus, etc. Your choice, one of two inter- 
esting and delightful Chicago Tours on either Friday, Saturday or 
Sunday. (Night Club Tour extra, if desired) 
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4800 N. MARINE DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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Company, a proposed wholly-owned affiliate of Sta 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company to wri 
life insurance in areas where State Farm’s presen: lif 
affiliate, State Farm Life Insurance Company, is nd 
licensed. State Farm Assurance will be a non-partic ipat 


ing company with capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
$2,000,000. 


SYRINGA LIFE Insurance Company 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Director of Agents Appointed 


H. E. Richards, formerly general agent for Lafayette 
Life Insurance Company, has been appointed director 
of agents. 


TEXAS LIFE Insurance Company 


Waco, Texas 


New Vice-President and Actuary 


Harley B. Shank has been appointed vice-president 
and actuary and, in addition to heading the actuarial 
department, he will supervise the operations of the pre- 
mium and machine accounting departments and policy- 
holders’ service. 


UNITED MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New President 


Charles Buchanan, a licensed real estate broker and 
former co-publisher with Representative Adam Powell 
of the People’s Voice newspaper, has been elected presi- 
dent of this company. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD Life Insurance 
Society, Omaha, Nebraska 


Differences Reconciled 


Nebraska Insurance Commissioner, William  . 
Grubbs has told the press that the difficulties between 
him and this society are moving toward a settleme:tt. 
The society is demonstrating a sincere effort to coop- 
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erate with the State Insurance Department. At the same 
time, the department is objectively analyzing the actio:'s 
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ot the society in order to be sure the certificate holders 
are properly protected, according to the Commissioner. 


Primary causes of the difficulties arose through an 
aitempt to acquire control by circumventing the Con- 
st'tution and By-Laws of the Society and a proposed 
removal to a southern state which is contrary to the 
Insurance Laws of the State of Nebraska. Certain inter- 
nil management positions were inimical to the best in- 
terests of the fraternity, according to the Commissioner. 





Sales by States 


RIZONA LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase in 
Aas life insurance sales in September, with 
Hawaii second and South Dakota third, according to 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, which has analyzed September sales by states. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 1% in Sep- 
tember, compared with September 1959, while Arizona 
sales gained 26%. In Hawaii, September sales were up 
25% and South Dakota sales showed a 20% increase in 
the month. 


For the first nine months of 1960 with national ordi- 
nary sales practically unchanged from the year before, 
Hawaii led with an increase of 23%, with Nevada in 
second place, up 16% from the corresponding period of 
last year. 





New Directors 


American Life (N. Y.): John R. Beckett, president of Trans- 
america Corporation. 


Appalachian National Life (Tenn.): A. M. Shook, vice- 
president of Shook and Fletcher Supply Company, Bir- 
mingham. 


Constellation Life (Va.): V. H. Monette, president of V. H. 
Monette and Company. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): Thomas R. Wilcox, executive vice- 
president of the First National City Bank of New York. 


National Life (Vt.): Dr. John P. Bowler, professor of sur- 
gery at the Dartmouth Medical School succeeding the 
late Laurence F. Whittemore. 


Phoenix Mutual (Conn.}: Marvin H. Phillips, president of 
the Plastic Wire and Cable Company, Jewett City, 
Connecticut, replacing Eugene. A. Kingman. 


Western Travelers Life (Cal.): Hugo W. Druehl, president 
‘f Arrowhead and Puritas Wafers, Inc. 


For December, 1960 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 


WHETHER OR NOT psychiatric treat- 
ment can be covered by insurance is 
one of the greatest challenges con- 
fronting insurance and one on which 
significant information is now be- 
coming available, according to a re- 
port made by Arthur H. Harlow, Jr., 
president of Group Health Insur- 
ance, Inc., to the American Public 
Health Association, annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco. He stated 
that marked differences in utilization 
among various groups seems to pose 
the biggest problem so far as insur- 
ability is concerned. “The enrolled 
groups with the highest utilization, 
made up largely of salaried profes- 
sional people, had an experience five 
times as high as the average,” he 
added. 

However Harlow’s interim report 
revealed no insurmountable hurdles, 
so far as the project’s first year re- 
sults are concerned. He was em- 
phatic in cautioning that this was a 








preliminary and tentative analysis 
and that not only the second year’s 
experience but also follow-up studies 
would be required before definite 
conclusions could be made. 

He said that the project is based 
on a selected sample of 76,000 sub- 
scribers and their dependents 
covered by Group Health Insur- 
ance’s Family Doctor Plan. While 
not typical perhaps of the general 
population, the sample is substanti- 
ally typical of employed groups in- 
sured under a comprehensive plan, 
he said. During the first year, 541 
persons from this group elected to 
make use of the psychiatric coverage 
offered, which is made available to 
them at no extra premium. Group 
Health pays $15, out of total fee of 
$20 agreed to by participating psy- 
chiatrists, for 15 office visits for in- 
dividual psychotherapy (including 
electro-shock therapy) ; $3 out of $4 
for a 45-minute group therapy ses- 
sion; and $6 out of $8 for a 90- 
minute group therapy session—up to 





a total payment by Group Healt: of 
$225 per person for any combination 
of individual and group psyc'w- 
therapy. In _ hospitalized cases, 
which are covered for up to 30 days, 
the payments range from $15 to $25 
a day. In all instances the patient 
pays a small part of the psychiatrist’s 
or hospital’s bill. 


INCREASED MORTALITY 


MoRTALITY, AMONG THE Metropoli- 
tan’s millions of industrial policy- 
holders was 3% higher in the first 
half of 1960 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1959. The actual death 
rate was 7.2 per 1,000, compared 
with 7.0 in 1959. The increase re- 
flects largely the relatively high 
death rates in February and March, 
when they were 11% and 15% re- 
spectively over those for the same 
months in 1959. Pneumonia and in- 
fluenza recorded a death rate of 
about one-third above that for the 
first half of last year. 
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COMPANY REPORTS ae May 1960) 


Academy Life Ins., Colorado Springs 
(New Presid ent) . June 119 


lanta 
th American Heritage) Nov. 125 
fet Hartford 
( Acquires Controlling saeeneet) --July 115 
(New Senior Vice President . Sept. 123 
(New_Vice Pres iden: ) et. 115 
Allied Security, Spartanburg 
(Merger Proposed) . 125 
All American Life & Casualty, Park Ridge 
(Teachers’ Grou - Plan) June 119 
(New Vice-President) July 115 


All States Life, Dallas 

(Merger) Aug. 97 
(Reiuoures Oil Industries Life) . ‘ome "125 

(Name Change) Nov. 125 
American Bankers Life, Miami 

(New President) June 119 
American Educational Life, Nashville 


(New Company) ...... ep 
American Heritage Life, Jacksonville 
eee 7h og with Acme United) 
American Income Life, Indiana 
(Weciing Control Acge uired) 
Ane nvestment ashvitie’ 
(New Home Office) 
American Investors Life, Houston 
(New President) 
(Reinsures Colorado Credit) 
(Show Cause Hearing Recessed) . 
American Liberty Life, Jackson 
(Executive Promotions) 
The American Life, New York 
(New President) 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines 
(New President 
American Public 
(Merger Proposed) 
(New President) 
American — Life, Atlanta 
(New Company) -Oct. 
Appalachian National Life, Knoxville 
(New Address) Dec. 
Bar| my Credit Life, Forney 
a. > Consolidated General) Oct. 115 
ospital Service, New York 
Aatieeted BOGOOED Scccecccecess June 119 
Automotive Life, New Orleans 
(New Vice-President & Actuary) ..Dec. 111 
Aviation Employees Life, Silver S rings 
(New Treasurer and Comptroller ey. 125 
(Issues First Policy) Dee. 111 


Baltimore Ly Baltimore 


) 
Appointed Vice President) 
nkers Life, jénceta 
re chases Control) 
Bankers National Life, Montclair 
(Named Actu 
(Stock Dividend) 
Beacon Life Ins. Co. Tulsa, Okla. 
(Berger and so Change) 
Berksh Life, Pittsfield 
(Executive iolections ms) Sept. 123 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
(Correction) July 115 


California Western States, Sacramento 
(Date of Record Cha nged) June 119 
Capitol em. Denver 
(New President 
Carolina Central 
aa Title) 


po 
--June 119 


125 
Dee. 111 


tock 
ode uys Stee k) 
edar ioxinas Life, Grand Prairie 
Reins. by Coneeeetee General) Oct. 115 
Cm aeerenee, Columbus 


~ (Name Chan ge) 

Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(New President) 

Central States Life, Houston 
(Merged with Mid- Continent) ... 

Citadel —- eee — 


a nge) 
(New President) 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
Pha ant gy Oatetho Life) ..Nov. 126 


(A Rataloeetins Vice a June 119 
For December, 1960 


Colorado Credit Life, Inc., Boulder 
(Purchased by American 
Investors) 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 
(Review Deni ed) Au 
Commerce Insurance Company, Chicago 
(Vice President and Actuary) ...Sept. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 
(Vice Presi ag Named) 
(New Agency Vice President) 
Connecticont: Mutual Life, Hartford 
CIO PROMOS) dc cove vccnccciccs Nov. 127 
Consolidated General Life, Dallas 
(Reinsurances) 
Consumers Credit Life, Wilmington 
(Name Change) . ie 
Continental American Life, Wilmington 
(Executive i J 
Craftsman Life I 
(Stock Dividend) ” 
Cross Comers: Life, Dallas 
(New Vice President) 
Crown Life, Toronto 
(Errata) 
Cuna Mutual, Madison 
(Forms Subsidiary) 


Early American, Atlanta, Georgia 
(Merger Underway) 

Eastern Life, New ue 
(Pines Elected Chairman) 

Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) 

Equitable Life pace se New York 
(Executive Appointment) 

Equity Annuity Life, Washington 
(Green Light Given) 

The Excelsior Life Ins. Co., Toronto 
(Control Acquired) 

Family Fund Life, Atlanta 
(Capital Changes) 
(New Vice-President) 

Farmers & Traders 
(Secretary-Treasurer) 

Federal Life, Washington 
(Reinsured by Supeume Liberty Life) 


July 

Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Control Acquired May 137 

Fidelity Bankers Life, Atlanta 
(Stock Dividend) .............++. Nov. 

Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
Merged with Southern Heritage) July 

i and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 
(New Company) Feb. 1 
(Executive Rev alignment) . “ 
(Begins Sales of Policies) . .-Dec. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(New President) - 
(Executive Promotions) 

Fidelity National Life, philadelphia 
(Title re) Se 
(New Management) 

Financial Life, Fort Lauderdale 
(New Vice President) 

Financial Reserve Life, Joplin 
(Reinsured by Beacon Life) 

First Natl. Life, — 

ment Reaffirm 
orgia Credit I lite Co., ‘na asta 
(Executive Advancement) 

First United Life, Gary 

( Bh Se Merger with rmamemees 


Foundation Life, Birmingham 
(Merger Underway 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Jordan Retires) 
(Stock Dividend) 
General American Life Ins. 
(New Major Division) 
General Life Insur. Corp., Milwaukee 
(New Vice-President) 
George Rogers Clark, Chicago 
(Purchase and Name Change) ....Dec. 112 
Government Tplegess Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) July 116 
Great American Life, Newark 
(Beeson Plected President) Nov. 128 
Great National Life, Dallas 
(Stock Split) May 137 
(Cash Dividend) 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Buys Stock o Carolina Life) . 
Guarantee Trust Chicago 
(Michigan Besteces’ Sold) 


. Nov. 126 
Sept. 124 


Hamiiton Life, New York 

(Executive Appointments) May 
Hamilton National Life, Indianapolis 

(New Vice- Presidents) Oct 
Harleysville Life, Harleysville 

(New Life Subsidiary ‘Proposed) . 
Hartford Life, Boston 

(ee are eee Sept. 
Independent Life, Baltimore 

(Merger Completed) ............. May 
Industrial Life, Quebec 

(Enters Variable Annuity Field) ..Dec. 
International Opportunity Life, Denver 

New Executive Vice-President) .July 
International Workers Order, New York 

(Liquidation of Assets) ..........d June 
Jefferson Natl. Lif Indianapolis 


.Dee. 


'e Ins. Co., 
(Capital Increase Approved ) May 138 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 138 
(Stock Dividend) June 121 

Jefferson Std. Life, Greensboro 
(Cash Dividend) 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Elected First Vice- President) 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Elected Vice President) 

Kentucky Central Life & Acc., ‘Anchorage _ 
(Reinsures Muscle Shoals) 

(Merger) Aug. 98 
oe Vice President) ......./ Aug. 98 

ckman Resigns) Dec. 113 

Kui ts Life, Pittsburgh 
(Acquisition Approved) .......... May 138 

Lamar Life, Jackson 
(Stock Spin-off) beddGbS660+00 408 Sept. 123 

League Life, Detroit 
(New President) De 

Liberty Life and Accident, Muskegon 
(Purchases Michigan Business) Sept. 124 

Life Assurance Company, a 
(New_ Address) ept. 124 

Lifeco Company, Seattle 
(Appointed Manager) 

Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 
(Stock Spin-off) Sept. 123 

Life Ins. Co. of the South, Charlotte 
( oy cog Aug. 98 

Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond 
(Officers Advanced) July 116 

Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(100% Stock Dividend) y 116 

Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(New Agency Vice-President) ....Oct. 115 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(New York Subsidiary) y 138 

Lincoln National Life, New York 
(Officers Chosen) Sept. 124 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .July 117 
(Executive Promotions) July 117 

Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(New President) 139 
Aemaees Control Sovereign 

State et. 115 
wy ae Insurance, Sonagomecy 
(Control Acquired by Mutual 
Savings) Oct. 115 

Seutrenailiinn Life Ins, Co., New York 
(Name Protected) y 117 
(Executive ‘emations) petkecd ens July 117 
(Executive Changes) ........... Sept. 124 

Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(Dividend to Stockholders) May 139 

Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal O 
(Executive Promotions) f 139 

Mid-Continent Life, Fort Worth 
(Merges with Central States) ....Nov. 126 

Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Named Vice President) June 121 

Midwestern Security Life, Dallas 
(Restraining Order Issued) Oct 

Mid-Western United Life, Fort Way - 

ug. 


-- July 116 


(To Sell Stock) 
The Munici ai Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Sale of Stock 
Muscle Shoals Lite: Florence 
(Reinsured by Kentucky eeeeh May 
Mutual Of New York, New York 
(New Agency in Germany) 
Mutual Savings Life, Decatur 
(Acquires Control of Memorial 
Service) 
National Rankers Life, Dallas 
(Vice President and Controller) ..June 122 
—— College & University, Atlanta 
(Name Change) 
National Empire Life, Dallas 
(Control Acquired) 














Netenel Be Perscutive Life, Apane 


Moves i nd Quarters) ... 
The Natl. Life jurance, Toronto 
(Purchases Interest in Mutual 

sitcdepenescc Meh tae 
fe and Health, Boise 
Under Rehabilitation) --June 122 
National. Old ome} nite Rock 
(Stock Dividend) : 
(New Vice- President). cpe 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Executive Changes 
Nebraska National Life 
(Control Purchased) 
New York Life, New York 
(Executive Advance) 
New York Savings Banks, New Yor 
(New Vice Chairman) Aug. 99 
The North American Co. for Life, ‘Accident 
and Health Ins., Chicago 
(New Vice President) 
(President Resigns) 
(New President 
North American eal Columbus 
(Merger Completed) 

(Correction Notice) July 117 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Executive Appointments) 

North American Peer ae ena pene York 
(Home Office A ..June 122 
North Central Life 
(Holdin ny yee Nov. 128 
Oct. 116 


-Aug. 98 
. Dee. 113 
— 


Oct. 116 


ine 
Northern eattle 
(New Vice-President) 
Northwestern Life Ins. 
(Executive Vice Presiden 
Oglethorpe Life, Savan nah 
(Merges with Coastal "States Life) Nov. 126 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Review Denied) 
08 ans Life, Houston 


erger) 

(Merges with All States Life) . 
Old American Life, Seattle 

(Merger Proposed) ec. 113 
Old National yy en seaten 

Executive Advancem 139 
Old Security Life, = ity 

(Executive Promotions) June 123 

(Vice-President and Actuary) - 125 

(New Executive Vice- President). Dec. 114 
Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles 

(Enters A&H Field) Sept. 125 


ost) . 117 
Pacific Mutual aie, Los Angeles 
(Progress Re Au 
Pacific Nationa Ti e, Soe Francisco 
(New Vice-Presiden 
Peninsular Life, Tosusamviiis 
(Executive Vice Spesverat t) 
™ les-Home Life Ins. Co., Fran 
xecutive Changes May 
PR a Life inenrancs €o,, Midiand” 
(Vice President and Sect 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., At eae 
(Dividends to Stockholders) . 
Pilgrim Life, Philadelphia 
(New Address) 


May 140 


Allerton Hotel, Chicago, Til. 

American General Life, Houston, Texas 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Ine., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 
Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, IL 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Til. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill 


Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. . 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles H., 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Me 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 0 

First Boston Cee. New cork, We Resi 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Tl 

Friden, Inec., San panes Calif. : 

Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gov’t. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 


Great American _ Sones Dallas, Texas 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 


La. 
Haight, Davis é aes, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Higgins & Co. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
He ed Lodge, ‘Chica go, Ill. 

Hollywood Beach Hotel Hollywood, Fla. 
Home Life, New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Knights Life, Pittsb urgh, Pa. 

Kunis, A. Maxwell, onal 
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Producers Life, 
Vice President ‘amt Director of 


ales) . eseccees dune 123 

Protective “Life, Birmingham 

(New Agency Vice-President) ....Dec. 114 
Provident Life, Bismark 

(Executive Elections) 
Quaker Cit. ne Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividend) 
ay ic 

(Capi 


aon Chan Approved) 

(Reinsurance Promotions) 
(Executive Promotions) 

San 1 Sranemce Life, San Francisco 
(New Company) 

Security Amerieen Life, Memphis 
(New President 


Security Mutual L 
(Name Chan 

Security Mutua Life Ins. Co., of 
( — aon Binghamton 


yee Proposed with Allied 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
Named Actuary) 
(Bxecutive Ap ment) 
Southern Equitable, Little Rock 
New Secretary) 
Southern Colonial Life, Columbia 
(Interest Purchased 
Southern rn Heine Life, Charlotte 
(Merged with Fidelity Bankers) 
Southern States Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) Jun 
Sovereign States Insurance, Nashville 
(Control Acquired by Loyal 
American) 
St. Lawrence Life, Chicago 
(Purchase and Name C hange) .... 
Star Life, Baton Rouge 
(Merger Underway) Jun 
State Farm Assurance, Bloomington 
(New Company Proposed) 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Merger P roposed) 
Star Life, Baton mat 
(Merger Underw: 
te Liberty Li 
(Capital Increase) 
(Name Change) 
(Reinsures ‘Federal Life of 
Washingt D. C.) 115 
Surety Life, e eait Lake City 
(Vice President 


July 


y 118 


. 100 
(Stock Dividend) -Oct. 117 


Syringa Life, Twin Falls 
(Director of Agents Appointed). 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer 
(New General Counsel) 
Texas Life, Waco 
(New Vice-President and 
Actuary) 


age my 
a 16 





Texas Reserve Life, San Antonio 
(Controlling Interest Pur ; 
Tower Life Insurance Co., San Antonio 
(New Title) Dec 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(New Subsidiary) . 
Travelers Life, Hartford 
(New Company) 


Underwriters macyenet Sams, Indianapolis a 
(Stock Offering) , 
Union Bankers 

(New President) 
Union Mutual _— Portland 

(New President 
United American nsurance, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend 
United a 


(New Com 
nine a fey" 
united F Fidelity Life, ome © 
(New_ Title) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 
United Mutual Life, New York 
(Vice President) 
(New President) 
United Reserve — Billings 
(New President) 
(Control Acquired) 
United Security Life, Des Moines 
Lag! President) 
Mutual Life, re 
oard) 
Ba) Life, Norman 
(Stock Dividend 
(25% Stock Dividend) July 118 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington, D. C. 
(Prospectus Clea red) July 118 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington 
(Stock Offering) 
Volunteer State 
(Executive Pceetean} 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Secretary) x 
Western ‘American Life, Albuquerque 
(Named Vice President) June 125 
Western Empire Life, Denver 
(New President) Oct. 118 
Western Life, St. Louis 
(Executive Promotions) July 118 
The Western Life Assurance, a - 
(Interest Acquired) ne 125 
Western Reserve Life, Cleveland 
(New Vice President) e 
Western ee Life, Los Angeles 
(New Com y) 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh 
(Two Promoted) 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(Promotions) 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Vice President) 
(Differences Reconciled) 


Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, 


Mass. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Metropolitan Life, New York 


Nelson & Warren, St. Lo 


North American Life, 
North American Reassurance, 
Northwestern National Life, eemanentin) as 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Seensoc™, Ind. 
Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, ¢ ‘alif 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Photostat Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas c ity, 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 

Remington Rand Div. of Sperry hand Corp., New York, N. Y. 
ey Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 

oah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Smith-Corona Marchant a. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Irwin, New York, N. Y. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Sun Life, Montreal, Can 
Tiffany & Co., Carl "A. 


Shenan 


Solomon & Co., 


Tressel & Associates, H 
Union 


Chicago, OM civecccss 


Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falis, Mass. 
National Life & Accident, 5 “ee Tenn. 


Mo. 


New York, 


— hoe 


* - e on ~ - tos ie 
AarPSdmwSorawow 


Fort Pha cata T 


i] 
7 
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pete 
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Labor Life, New York 


Chicago, Ill. 


U mites Benefit Lite hig ‘Neb 


U. Bronze Si 


New York, N, 


Wensamn & Southern Life, Cincienati ‘ohio 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodmen Accident & Life, emg Neb. . 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New Y 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, Hew york, a. %, 


“Wright Line, ‘Ine., Worcester, Mass. 





